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Prairie iFire Prevention.. ..374 
Provincial Hall Insurance.. . 

112, 229 

P^lblic Work In N.W. 'Terri 

♦ toiiea.. •' 

Pumps. 

Rape Growing .. • .. 

Record Breaker. A .. .. ... • 


How One Widow was Provided 

For.380 

*' They Endure Heat.413 

How to Carve Meat and Game 

31. 540 

How to be Happy in Work .. 636 
to Keep Boys on the Farm 245 
How to Keep Children on the 


Uncle Stephen’s Fat Calf .. 
Unseen Battle Field, The .. 

Uses for Salt. 

Varieties of Color Blindness 

Veil Holder, A... .. 

Wall Paper, Renewing Old 
“ Paper, To Renovate .. 
Wash for Dry Hair, A Very 


505 I Farm Bulldings- 
Bates, G. W., ] 
C'ampbell, R. 

Assa. 

CantlOD, P. ’ j 

Man. 

Duncan, Jas., 

Ferguson,-.Wm, 

Man.. .... 

Finch, W. F., 

Frazer, Geo., i 

.Man. 

Fulton Bros., I 

Prairie. 

Gamley, A. D., 

Man. 

Hauna, E. W.',' Griswold 
Man. .. 

'"Harris, H. 


Mekiwm, 


._204.I 


How to Keep Rugs Straight .. 601 

" to Read. 27 

•' Toggles Thought It Out 464 

Huxley on the Bible. 84 

Ideal Mother, 'The."346 

Interesting Children In Live 

Stock.346 

Interesting Story, An .. .. ,.309 

In the Kitchen. 28 

'^n Two Generations.729 

Ironing Methods, Old'and New 508 
Jams, Jellies and Pickles .. .. 602 

Johnnie's First Moose.466 

Josh Billings’ Idea About the 

Square Man.378 

Just Making Sure.731 

Keeping Her Vow.279 

“ Up the Heat .636 

King of Lapland.504 

Klondyker, .A.696 

Knowledge and Wisdom .. .. 32 

Labor.^. 539 

Lady in the Garden, The .. 152 
Learning the Value of Money 310 

Lecture on Eggs, A.215 

Lesson In Anatomy, A.571 

Life of a Grasshopper. 3 Z 

Lend a Hand. 345 


Restoring Wornout Pastures. 

Rolling.12' 

8 eed, Distribution of Samples 
Grain Competition .. H 
135, 206. 24 
'• Drill Experience... 13. 4 


Watch Pocket, A. 

Washing Flannels.8^ 

Well to Remember.280 

What an Immigrant Hoars .. 28 
Does It Matter? .. .. .. oos 
" Education is For .. .. ..539 
" Girls Should Know .. .. 182 
“ the Gold Piece Bought .. 791 

What's de Use?.791 

■When Cinda Sweeps ..764 

“ the Fever Comes.247 

the West was Thirty Y'ears 

Younger.379 

Where is the Happy Medium? 508 
" the Little Babies Go .. .. 27 

W'ho was Hurt.245 

Witty Speech, A .. ... .. .. ‘..183 
With Dyes on the Goal .. .. .. 636 

WoijiOii in Old Egypt. 64 

Women's Institutes. Work- of 600 

Wrinkles, To Prevent.346 

Work Bag, A Pretty.S07 

Worth Knowing.668 

You Side the Gowden Gate .. 730 
Y'our View Point.508 


oewius.. • • • •; . 

“ Grass and Fodder Crops.. 33o 
Seed Data from Edmonton .. 41 
", per Acre .. .. 14,' 24, 

" Tests for Vitally ... 34, <9, 20o 

" ^\^^eat for Aloerta.^9 

Shipping Grain Under Mlnne- ' 

Smut Rrewntlon.™ 

Some of Our Resources .. .. 
spelt .. 79. 101 . 129. 174. 

Squatters’’ Rights.389, 626 

SSUcklng Grain.S3.I. <13, Mo 

. " versus Stocking. 

Steam Plowing at Mellta .. • • 

•* " at Moose Jaw.<ob 

Storage Charges at Port Arthur C91 

Straw Building. 

SuggestTons for Farmers .. .. o" 
Buaar Beets .. .. 240. 273 , 338, 369 


Virginia Creeper.333 

Western Forestry Association.. 57 
" Fruit Growers' Convention 375 
"Where are the Trees Coming 

from.694 

William Silvering's Surrender. 305 


-•-...a, H., Yorkton, Assa.. 
Johnston A., Oak Lake. Man 
Klnnear. J. H., Souris. Man 
Liwrence & Sous, J.. Clea- 
water .... 

Lawrie, J. L., Morris*. Man 
McGregor Bros., Meklwln 

Man. ' 

.Malr, John ‘Ergln/ Man 
Marshall, Alex.,* Wellwood 

Man. 

Meneely Farm. Popfax Lake 

Alta. 

Milne.' Jaa. (Stock 'Yard) 
Meklwln. Man. 

Murphy. G. B.. Ca'rb'erry 

Man. 

Rankin Home, Wakopa, Man 
Rix, J. J.. Wetaskiwin, Alta 
Aoblln,... Hon. - IL - E,.~Ca ’ 

man, Man. 

Ryan, Wm., Ninga. Man 
Snelgrove. J.. Dunrea, .Alan 
Snell, J. A., Yorkton, Assa 
Sprlng-Rlce, G. & B.. Pense 

Assa. ^ 

Stewart. Jas. j.', ’ Meklwln 

•Man. 

Thomson Purves. Pilot Moun 
Man. 

Todd. T. R., Hil'lv'lew,' .Man 
\\ allace, J., Cartwright Man 
Washington, J. G., Nlngn 

.Man. 

Young, M., Maniton ' Mnn' 


About Faulty Speech..634 

" Flies.311 

Afternoon Tea.499 

Agreeable Guest, The.412 

American Bison, The. 61 

An Accomplished Girl .. ..181, 467 

An Art Blotter.807 

Appreciated.731 

A Successful Failure.761 

As You Go Through Life .. .. 348 
Aunt Ann’s Christmas Present 823 


Letter Writing 


Baby; - The 


Alberta Oats, 'Edmonton V. f90,' 833 
'* . Sportsmen, Group of.. .. 699 
American Seedling Plum Tree 375 
Apples, Manitoba .. ..‘.'. '..797 

Art Blotter, An.807 

Athabasca Landing ..7S5 

Avery Mairliines for Argentina S19 

Beef -Steer, Chart of.320 

Bell, L. G., Calf Feeding De¬ 
vice .674 

Blame Ydu Boy.699 

Bow River Horse Ranch .. 444 

Brandon College. 395 

Brandon Expt. Farm—Ameri¬ 
can Plum Tree in Bloom.... 375 


Little TVhIte Hen and the Yel 


Bedbugs, For .. ...x. 467 

Big Bill's Sermon .. .. .. .. 401 

Birds in the House.429 

Boys Crave Sympathy .. •• 731 

Boy’s Essay on 'Tobacco, A.. 732 
Bronchitis. Remedy for .. .. 151 

Bnjsh and Comb Bag, A .. .. 807 
Bulge In Wheat, Tho .. 243, 

277, 308, 344 

Cauliflower Variety.5f2 

Caiup Stool and Work Basket 279 

Canadians, The.. .. 69 

Candy at Home, To*Make . . .. 118 
Carve Meat and Game, How to 540 


Making Opportunities.85 

Man’s Marvellous Organism .. 412 
Mania of Muscularity. The .. 429 
Melchiscdek Jones and the 

Sbaftless Carriage. .59 

Method of Teaching, One.. .. 472 
Mischief of Over Indulgence.. 348 

Ministering. .. .. .. ..604 

Mistakes of Women .63 

Mother of Stephen the Great 700 

Mother. The Goodest.378 

" 'The Ideal..346 


Threshing Returns 
. " Accidents 
" by Measure .. 

" Prices. 

“ Troubles .. 5 


Timothy In Northern Alborg.. 17: 


Mother’s Prayer. The 


Moths and Buffalo Bugs 


Cellar Ventilation .. .. 
Cellar Cool, To Keep the 
Change for a Quarter .. 
Cherfulnees.. .. 


Picking Maple See^jls .. 
Siberian Crab Apple .. 
Sunflower and- Canary 
Plots . 


Birch Bros.. Hun’s Valle 

Man. 

Campbell, David, Foxton 
Man. 


Tumble Mustard. 

Twentieth Century Farmlnj 
U.S. Crop Report for Sept. 

_."-^JUpdrt. of 

Apiculture for 1900 .. .. 
Volunteer Wheat Crop .. .. 
Wages for Hired Man .. 1 


Nervous Children.. 

Night Cometh. The .. .. .. .. 
Not Work, But Worry 1. T. .r 
-Old-Age-!s-'not=A!iray#“a-^Mat-= 

ter of Years ,. .. 

Oiling Floors .. .. .. 

Our Little Ones .. .. 

" Empire. 

“ Great Northwestern HerIt 

ago. 

Patie nt wit h ~the " Llving'r.' 'rr 

Pat’8^ Strategy. 

Paul Moody’s Dedication .. .. 
‘Place'for-Sportsmen' .... 

Pleasures of Winter. 


Foxton, 


Church Music. 

Clean Laces, To .. 

Cleaning Carpets. 

Cleaning House by Compressed 

Air. 

Cocoa. A Good Cup of. 

Cold. Feet^-An- Ol4‘-Nur«e’a. Ad-- 

vlce About. 

Cold, Home-made Methods or 


Brandon. Grand Stand, July, 

1901 . 573 

Bread Making, Wheat Flour 
and Its Relation to .. ..663-664 
Breaking Scrub with a Traction 

Engine.•.. ., 185 

Bpown-^>og7-A-'Dark-;-r-.*;:'.-:837‘^S 
Brush Breaking at Oak Bank 408 

Brush and Comb Bag.807 

Bureau Scarf, 'A-Dainty ~7r--r.-807 
Calf Branding .. ..15, 67, 429, 779 


Man...'..317 

Champion, W. M., Reaburn, 

-Man. 52 

Dunbar. Wm. H., Brandon ' 

Hills, Man. .. nS 

Dundas. H.. Miami. MamT! . 739 
—Edworthy. Thog^^ CaTgaFy^ 

Alta.. 

Elder, Tully, Rounthwalte^ 

“-***-—Man. '' 645 

Finch. W. F., Vlrden.* Man*. 641 
- r._ Alex..- Eden. _Man,^ U1 


Water. Boring for. 

► Water Witch. 

W eather Foreca sts^ for 1901 

“XVee’di.F". .“TT* .*." .. 

Weighing at Elc\-ators .. .. 
_jyelcome Rain, The .. 


Wh«t. ' A'mounr^In CTdiinlfy .. 139 
" Crops In Manitoba—i 


Comforis of the Guest Room.. 764 
Common Sonse In Shoes .. .. 731 


Feeding Device! 


Pickled Onloi 




The Green 


at.Rotbamat^d in 1900 
and Com In U.S. .. 


Camp SlooI 'Work Basket .. .. 279 
Carberry Fair,- Stock Parade at 639 
Card, W. A., Stone Granary.. 726 
Carriage Team of Hon. D. H. 


Couldn't Catch-'Thls Follow.." 27 


Prairie. !^a,n 


Plrl and Noko ... ..... .... .. 
Pony Kills a-Snake ~r.—rr : . 
Popular with Others, If You 
* Would be. 


Cracked .Lips, -For. 


Gray, .Hugh 


.. . __ Meklwln, 

Hanna, E. W., Griswold, 

Man.. 

TTargrave, Jas. 

Assa. •. 

Jasper, Thos., Bradwardlne, 

Man. 

Kenedy, W.. Miami. Mar 
—KI cDoa r,-J.— li.. Sou ris, Mai 
KItson, J., Macdonald. Mai 
Law-rle, J. L.. Morris. Mar 
McDougall, D. A.. Coteau, 

Assa.•.. 

McGregor. P. St. C.. Meki 


Grading 


Cupld’ 8 _ Fishing'Pond .. .. 

Dark Brown Dog, A. 

__I>alnty—Buroau-Scarf, A. .•-v - 
Day of Small Things, The 

Day to Rest. 

Deborah, Cynthy and the Gol 

en Eggs ..N .. ..•. 

_Decd and -a-.W'ord, A -- 

Dickens to HIs Son. 

Did I This Morn?. 

Didsbury Settlement, The .. 

Dishdpth. The .. 

Dishwashing Hints. 

Domestic Happiness. 

Don’t Forget the Old Folks 


Growing.. ... • 

Cultivation for .. . ..267 

ln_Que€nfiland--—- 

on Stubble Land. 

Ripening. 

Rust.. 

Yield Compared with Eng- 


McMillan 


Frfce of a Man, The 


Medicine Hat, 


Proverbs About Many Women 

Rain, To Keep off. 

Rapid City Pioneers. 

Reading Alcud at Home .. .. 


Wild Oats.. .. . . 174, 450. 521. 713 
■Winnipeg ‘as~a~Sample Market 175 
" Industrial .. 146,-356, 445. 4S3 

Witness .Mound.649 

Year’s Grain Inspections .'. .. 594 


gSO I Cattle on the Big Spring Ranch, 


. Rhubarb. Wavs of Servln , 


OABD EN & rOBES TRY. 


Dressmaking, Home 


Madill, Mark, Clanwilllam. 


;ule 8 for Pickling 


Cement Works. Arnold, Man. 801 

Chart of Beef Steer.320 

Cheap Horse Power, A.173 

Christophsr Bay, Fish Lake, 

Alta. . 479 


Man. 

Mannlx, Geo. C., Stonewall 

Man. 

Marshall, Alex., Wellwood, 
Man. -. . [ 


Santa Claus .. .. .. 
Sfchool Master’s Story, 
Seasonable Catsups .. 
Secret of Success .. . . 
September.' 


A.pples for the Northwest 

Arbor Day Hints. 

" " Exercises. 

" " Mottoes. 

Artemisia. Wrong Use of 


Easter, Mrs. Dewey’s .. .. 

Economizing.. .. .. 

Educate the Boys. 

Eggs, A Lecture on .. .. 

" and Cream, Dishes of 


Arthur ., ;. - .. ..629-631 

Clydesdales— __ I 

Cherry Startle. Graham Bros. 791 I 
Cloth of Gold, Alex. Gal- I 

braith. 89 I 

- Gold—.Medatr-Ateyr^GarbTaTl'hrsn^i 
Laminated Steel, Alex. GaJ< 

braith .. .... 710 

Montauk, Bradwardine Stock 

Co. 735 

Premier Prince, Alex. Gal- 

Galbraith... __ ..423 

. Prince William Jr., Alex. 

Galbraith.790 

Princess Patricia, Jno. A. 

Turner.•.. .. .. 543 1 

Rosemount, W. Swenerton.. 73-5 I 

V.S. 735 I 

Thomson Purves, Pilot 

Mound .. .. ... 609 

Collie Pups. Geo. Hilton. V.S. 821 
Constructing the Treesbapk 

Grade 77.. 287. 

Contrivance for Checking Run¬ 
away Horses. 53 

Convenl^t Chicken Coop .. 262 


Man .. .. : .* ., . . 217 

Newton. J. W.. Wellwood, 

Man..825 

Potter, S., SprlDghill. Man. 27 
Pritchard, R. j.. Roland 


Shirt Waists for Men 
Sham Nests .. . .. 

Skirnming It. 

Some Other Day .. .'. 
Some Indian Lore .. 


Bee Keepers’ Convention ..26 
'* Keeping in Manitoba in 

1901.. 

Bees, VaJue of .. ;.. 

‘‘ How to Winter In Mani- 


Roddi6k, Geo., Brandon ilills, 

Man. IIS 

Shantz, J. b;. Didsbury.Alta. 689 
Shepherd, Jno. B.. Hartney. 

Man..;.Isa 

.SueJI. J- A.,—Yorkton, Asga., 547 
Wo ul d ;—Wm., Turtle River, 

Man. :.155 

Young. M., -Manltou, .Man... 653 
Farm Lane. Tbt^. Edmdnton. 

Alta. . TT.783 

Feedlng^/^o" Chickens.821 

Field of Rape. Cannington 

Manor.29 

Five Generations... .. 571 

Football Club, Roesendale, 

Man...309 

Forcing Rhubarb.341 

Gaar-Scott Threshing Machine 


Spoiling Children.634 

Spring is ComIrg.- .. ..211 

Stairway that Leads to Success 668 

Startling Telegram. A.152 

Stern. Winter Is Coming .. .. 730 
Stimulus oLa. CbecrfuLWornan-85 

Straight Tip, A. 63 

Strange Courtship.—A.63 

Street Comer Education .. .. 668 
Story of Chesterfield House .. 769 

Stoves in Summer.215 

Summer Drinks.472 

Stylish Accessories .. r. .. .. 539 

Tale of a Horseless Plow .508 

Tanning Skins for Furs .. 467 

Taste It. Gentlemen.182 

Tasted Like Itself. ..152 

Telegraph Dog, 'The . . .. 279 

Teaching Qbedlence. .. 467 

Telling* -Santa Claus the Way 823 


'The I^ce 














































































































































































































































































































































Gatesgarth, G. & B., Spring- 

Rice . 

Gate, Small Fence .. .. ••••«$? 
Goater’s Cattle Ran61i,Lacombe 673 
Grand Stand at Brandon Fair 573 

Granny Kirstie. 

Green Oats tor Feed .. • • ■ • 

Green Pigs, The. 

-Grit BOX, self B'eeding .. .. .. bl6 
Hair Tidy and Pin Cushion.. 807 

Harvesting Scenes— 

Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. .. 680 
Fulton Bros., Portage la P... 783 
Harris, H., Yorkton, Assa.. 737 
Oat Crop, Northern Alberta. 833 
Portage la Prairie .. .. •• •• 
Snell, B. it., Waghorn, Alta. bSo 
Spring-Rice, G. & B., Pense, 

Alta.. 

Stacking Outfit, Didsbury, 

Alta.. • • • • • • ‘ 

Sturgeon River Settlement, 

.. .. • • 

Todd,'W. C., Norgate, Man. 2^3 
True C. S., Edmonton, Alta. 600 
W^ H.. waghorn. Alta... 680 

Herefords— . ^ 

Betty 2nd. Champion at Chi- 

cago. t" 1 * ” 

Lord Ingleslde 6th, J. A. 

Chapman.. •; ® 

Perfection, Champion at Chi¬ 
cago .. .. •• •• ** ** ** /oo 
Rock Lake & Maple Duke, 

J. Wallace. ••••„• ^ 

Strathcona, F. B. Miller & ^ 

W^laoe, ji, Cartwright, Man. 421 
.Holsteins— 

Daisy Teake’a Queen, J. 

Glennie. 

liayfleld Prince Clothilde, W. 

Ransom. 

Tempest 4th, J. Hernot .. .. B7B 

Home Made Farm Vise.245 

•• Made Lathe, A Simple... 695 
Horses—See Clydesdales. 

Champion Star, Shire, W. H. 

Belson.. • • • 

Robin Adair, Hackney, Raw- 

linson 'Bros. 

•Plorses at Carbenry Fair .. • • <71 

Judging at Gladstone.703 

“ Lying Down, N.W.M.P... <73 
“ Pelly River, Round Up .. 670 
Horse Ranch, Bow River, 

;Vita . 

Horse’Ranch. Red Deer, Alta. 673 
Horse Sale, Auctioneer’s .. ^ 479 
Hospital for Sick Wheat, A.629-631 
How We Make Our “New 

Mown Hay”.•* ;* 

Hudson’s Bay Co.’s Dog Train 

at Norva..•.483 

Hunting House, H. Fripp, 

Moose, Mtn. 

Hunting Scenes of Duke of 

Cornwall & York.827 

Implement Dealers, Group of 

Winnipeg.453 

Indian Mission School, Fort 

Qu’Appelle, Assa.777 

Indians Delivering Wheat at 

Indian Plead.13 

Interior of Old Fort Garry .. 383 
International Stock Food 

Building.304 

In the Branding Corral .. •• "J 
Johnston’s Threshing Outfit.. 68o 
Judging Cattle at Morden Fair 705 
“ Horses at Gladstone Fair 703 
“ Horses at Wolseley .. .675 

“ Shorthorns at Winnipeg.. 541 

Keeping Up the Heat.636 

Latch, A Simple. ' iil 

Lathe, A Simple Home Made 69o 
Layout of P'arm Buildings— 
Brown, S. Scott, Arrow River, 

Man.3^^ 

Ching, J., Shadeland, Man. 627 
Florence, Percy, Balmoral, 

Man.. • 

Tucker, Jas. A., Shoal Lake, 

Man.725 

Lilac Shrubbery,Brandon Farm 375 
Live Stock at Yorkton Fair .. 639 

Lokier, T. J. and Pets.684 

McCormick Auto-Mower, The. 208 
McMillan, Hon. D. H., Carriage 

Team.417 

Maple Creek, Stock Pens at .t 677 
Main Building, Portage la P. 577 

Manitoba Apples.797 

“ Union Mining Co. Works 801 
Manitoba’s Exhibit at the Pan- 

American .607 

Manitoba’s Welcome to the 
Duke and Duchess of Corn¬ 
wall and York.620-625 

Manual Training Schools, Win¬ 
nipeg .565-667 

Maw-Ha ncock Disc Plow 

Trials.491-531 

May Your New Year Be a 

Plappy One.769 

Medicine Hat Stock Yards .. 671 
Melchisidek Jones and the 

Shaftless Carriage.59-60 

Milk Pail, A Sanitary.390 

Mill and Elevator, Millwood, 

Man.479 

Moose Head, F. W. Thomp¬ 
son’s .662 

Mounted Infantry. 11 

Movable Saw Mill Outfit .. ..191 
Natural Grove. A Strathcona.. 693 
New Eight Furrow Steam Plow 593 

New Dairy Brands.295 

New Presbyterian Church, Me- 

kiwin.274 

Nor’-West Farmer’s Gold Me¬ 
dal .552 

N.W.M.P. Escort to Duke and 

Duchess.773 

N.W.M.P. Giving Exhibition . 773 
“ Wrestling Match, Regina, 

Assa.775 

N.W.M.P. Contestants Lined 

Up.775 

Oat Crop, Northern Alberta .. 833 

Old Clare, Assinlboia.189 

“ Jake and the Hired Man 840 
Pan-American, Hon. T. Gr33n- 

way’s Stock.681 

Pan-American, Territorial Stock 

at.669, 671 

Papa, Supper Is Ready.699 

Paris Green, Effects of on 

Grasshoppers.447 

Paten<^s of Interest. .632, 559, 719,807 
Picking Maple Seeds at Bran¬ 
don .. .. ..641 


Plans of Country Homes— 

Planning a House.66, 246 

Campbell, D., Foxton, Man. 347 
Plot in Front of Dwelling 

House.269 

Plowing in Green Oats, S. Koh¬ 
ler .^37 

Plowing Matches— 

Blyth. 

Bradwardine.1^ 

Brando.n..481 

Competitors at Brandon.. .. 481 

“ at Hamiota.645 

Killarney. 481 

Oak Lake.4^ 

Portage la Prairie.»09 

Virden.^3, 481 

Plowing on the Hanna Farm, 

Griswold.137 

Portage la Prairie, Looking 

North.331 

Portage la Prairie, New Main 
Building.677 

Balfour, J, D., Winnipeg .. 455 
Bell, L. G., Qu'Appelle, Assa. 674 

Brannlff, Miss.479 

Church, Sergt.-Major.<74 

Fleming, A. W. Pilot Mound, 

Man.249 

Gregson, P. B., Waghorn, 

Alta. 51 

King Edward VII. 49 

McKenzie, K., Jr., Burnside, 

Man.249 

McBride, Wm., Portage la 

Prairie, Man.249 

McLay, Alex., Horse Hills, 

Alta.245 

Matthews, R. G., Macleod, 


Maw, Jos., Winnipeg, Man... 455 
Potter, R. H., Winnipeg.. .. 455 
Queen Victoria, The Late .. 48 

RO'blin, Hon. R. P.21 

Taylor, Jos., Elgin, Man ..249 
Thomson, J. B., Hamiota, 

Man.249 

Wilson, W. A., Regina, Assa. 294 
Wesbrook, H. S., Winnipeg 457 
Yule, Jas., Crystal City,Man. 249 
Poultry— 

Houdans, C. H. Wise, Winni¬ 
peg .440 

Houses, W. Gates.794 

White P. Rock, P. Kahler.. 171 
Poultrymen at Brandon Poultry 

Show.170 

Practical Pointers in Poultry 

Breeding.490 

Prof. Shaw Judging Shorthorns 641 
Queen Alexandra’s Dairy .. ..781 
Ranch, of D. Whlpp, Maple 

Creek, Assa.429 

Reception of Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall and York . .620-625 

Rhubarb, Forcing.341 

Rossendale Football Club .. .. 309 

Round Up Camp.33 

Round Up Horses, Pelly 

River.670 

Rounds Up, Maple Creek and 

Medicine Hat.429 

Sanitary Milk Pail, A.390 

Saw Milling at Garland, Man. 23 
“ Mill Outfit, E. W. Sager, 

Rossendale.191 

Seat Astride, The.819 

Seedling Plum Tree in Bloom 375 

Seed Tester.169 

Self Feeding Grit Box.616 

“ Feeder for Hogs.617 

Senator Perley’s Creamery, 

Wolseley.554 

Sergt.-Major Church and 

Mare.774 

Settler’s House, A.381 

Settlers in the Didsbury Dis¬ 
trict .464 

Sewing Companion, A.279 

Sheep— 

Flock, Thos. A. Poster, Stone¬ 
wall, Man.221 

Leicester, Good Border .. .. 679 
Lelcesters, A. D. Gamley, 

Brandon, Man.351 

Lincolns, W. T. Lytle, Bea- 

consfield, Man. 1 

Oxford Downs, J. B. Jickllng,: 

Carman.419 

Shropshire Ewe and Lambs, 

S. W. Paisley.675 

“ Ram, A Good.579 

Stockers from Manitoba^ at 

Moose Jaw.*. .. 35 

Shorthorns— 

Allison, George, Bumbank, 

Man. 3 

Brampton Chief, Peaker Bros., 

Yorkton.703 

Bennie, G. & W., Castleavery, 

Man. 3 

Green way, Hon. Thos., Cry¬ 
stal City, Man.581 

Jubilee and Three of His Get 671 

Judging at Winnipeg.541 

Lavender Viscount, Champion 

at Chicago.790 

Purvea Thomson, Pilot Mound. 

Man.609 

Sittyton Hero 14th, Peaker, 

Bros.703 

Royal Briton, J. Lippington, 

Assa.703 

Ruberta,Ohampion at Chicago 791 

Yorkton Fair, At.703 

Siberian Crab Tree, Brandon.. 375 

Smut Germ Destroyer.209 

Snap Shot at Regina Fair .. .. 675 

Some Poultry Cranks.170 

Specimen Penmanship of Far¬ 
mer Boys and Girls . .336-337, 632 

Spelt or Bmmer.725 

Sportsmen, Group of Alberta 699 
Spring Horse Show, Regina, 

Assa.283 

Stacking Outfit, Didsbury, Alta. 787 
Starting Work at a Railroad 

Camp.157 

Steamer Kokanee, on Kootenay 

Lake.219 

Still Nature, North Saskatche¬ 
wan .325 

Stock Parade at Carberry Fair 639 
“ Pens at Maple Creek Show 677 
“ Yards of G. B. Murphy, 

Carberry.477 

S'tock Yards, Medicine Hat, 

Assa.671 

Stock Yards, Winnipeg, Man. 671 
Stone Granary, W. A. Card, 
Glenboro.726 


Studying the Bark In Elm Park 567 
“ the Leaf in Elm Park .. 567 
Successful Farmer and His 

Pets, A.584 

Swine- 

Linden Queen, A. E. Thomp¬ 
son .576 

Oak Lodge Florabell 4th, King 

Bros.191 

Oak Lodge Minnie 10th, King 

Bros.191 

Teaching a Young Lady to 

Ride.697 

The Duke of Cornwall & Yo.'k 388 
The Duchess of Cornwall & 

Y ..389 

Three Horse Evener. 42 

“ Horse Team Plowing.. .. 187 

“ Manitobans.408 

Threshing Scenes— 

Batell, Harry, Lacombe.. .. 685 
Brayford, S., Cannington 

Manor.^3 

Hanna, E. W., Griswold .. 46o 
North, Matt., Neepawa, Man. 731 
Swanson, H., Glenella, Man. 723 
Through the Woods at Oak- 

. 408 

Transcendent Crab Tree .. .. 375 

Veil Holder, A...636 

Vermont Farm Machine Co. s 

Works.317 

Watch Pocket, A.w< 

Waterous Engine Works.302 

Western Hort’l Society’s Ex¬ 
hibit of Apples.. •• <97 

Western Stock Growers’ Assoc. 240 
Wheat Arches, Main St., Wm- 

... 

Wheat, A Hospital for Sick.629-631 
“ Flour and its Relation to 

Bread Making.663-664 

White Sand River, North of 

Yorkton.^33 

Winnipeg Implement Dealers, 

Group of.4 o3 

Winter Quarters in S. E. As- 

siniboia. r?? 

Winter Ranch, J. A. Clements 155 

Work Bag, A Pretty.5U7 

Wrestling on Horseback, Re¬ 
gina . 

Yorkton Fair, Live Stock at.. 639 
Youngest Inhabitants on the 


LEGAL. 

Agreement of Sale of Chattels 

343, 399 

Agreement of Sale of Land.201, 441 

“ to Purchase.526, 799 

“ to Hire.583 

Animal Estray.799 

Arrears of Taxes.497 

Animals at Large.. .. 301, 343, 399 

Appropriation of Payments .. 681 

Assessment.799 

Assignment of Farm Lease .. 526 

Barn Blown Down.144 

Boundary Line..-496, 497 

Brands.268 

Bridges.201 

Cattle Killed by Railway.. .582, 645 

“ Owner. 3u 

“ Trespassing.144 

Chattels Borrowed.HO 

Claim for Wages.441 

Contract of Sale.201 

Custody afiid Control of Infant 268 

Damage by Cattle.339 

“ to Crop.441 

Damages.583 

Distress for Taxes. 799 

Dog Nuisance.144, 559 

Domestic Discord.583 

Executors.441 

Exemptions in Manitoba.. 110, 

268, 646, 799 

False Imprisonment. 80 

Farm Fixtures. 46 

“ Lease.46, 80, 496, 526 

“ on Shares.HO, 268 

Fences .. 46, HO, 144, 343, 399, 

441, 496, 681, 712, 799 

Fencing in Cattle.799 

Fire.268 

“ By-law.496 

Fixtures.343 

Forced Road.496, 583 

Fruit Tree Contract.583 

Grain Weight. 15 

Guaranteeing a Bull.343 

Hail Insurance.110, 201, 681 

Hay Cutting.201 

“ Slough.236 

“ Stack.144 

Herding Cattle. 201, 343, 799 

Hire of Horse. 80 

Hired Man’s Holidays .. . .236, 399 

“ Servant.144 

Hiring. 583, 645, 712, 799 

“ and Set-off.645 

“ for the Year.441 

Homestead Duties .268, 712 

“ Taxation of.526 

Horrible Example, A.681 

Horse Trade.399 

Hudson’s Bay Trails.526 

Infant’s Claim Against Parent 343 

Insurance of Live Stock .. .. 681 

Interest.201, 301, 712 

“ on Mortgage.645 

Judgm- nt. Registered.457 

Justice of the Peace.201 

Killed by Railway.583, 645 

“ in a Well.301 

Lawful Fence.H4 

Lease of Land.201, 236 

Legal Exemptions.HO 

Lien on Animal.144 

“ on a Cow.201 

“ on Horse.144, 301 

Life Assurance.HO 

Line Fence.HO, 343 

Local Improvement.301 

Location of School Building.. 799 

Master and Servant.712 

Mechanic’s Lien.799 

Medical Charges.683 

Month.^13 

Mortgage. 399, 526 

“ Payments.201 

Municipal Forced Rood and 

Bridge.583 

Negligence.681 

Non-Resident Pupil.HO 

Notes.30, 201 

Obstruction to Highway .. .. 301 

“ to Stream.HO 

Ofilcial Administrator.645 

Old Trail.645 

Overflow of Creek.399 


Parent and Child. 

Partnership.441, 497, 526, ' 

Passage Money. 

Permission to Stack. 

Permit. 

Physician’s Charges. 

Possession, of Cattle. 

Pound and Herd Laws. .46, 110, - 
Promissory Note ..80, 201, 399, 
441, ! 

Public School Act. 

“ School Pupil.; 

“ Statutes •.; 

Pump Contract.. .• • 

Purchasing of a Chattel .. .. < 

Railway Liability to Fence .. ' 

“ Taxation. 

Road Allowance.I 

“ Allowance, Closing .. ..I 

“ Allowance, Goveruraeat . ' 

“ Round a Marsh.I 

Roads.201, 496, ' 

Roadways and Trails.' 

Sale of Goods.268, ' 

“ with Guarantee.^ 

School Assessment.441, ' 

“ Site.144, 343, ' 

“ Teacher.^ 

“ Trustee.. 

Setting Out Poison.^ 

Size of Section of Land .. .. ' 

Squatter’s Rights.236, i 

Stallion at Large.^ 

Statute Labor.201, 236, 1 

Strayed Animals .. .. 46, 310,; 

Suit for Account. 

Taking a Newspaper .. 613, 681, ' 
Taxation of Homesteads.. ..46, ' 
Taxes, When Duo and Payable ( 

Terms of Mortgage.: 

Threshing Contract.I 

Tree Planting.5 

Trespass.399, ' 

United States Divorces.{ 

Vicious Dog.i 

Wages.46, 

Water Hole.' 

“ Outlet. ‘‘ 

Water, Running. I 

Wife’s Estate.15, 5 

Wild Mare, A.i 

Wire Fence Law.] 

Witness Fees.' 

Yearly Wages. 

LIVE STOCK. 

GENERAL. 

Among the Breeders .. 6, 37, 
71, 96, 130, 160, 195, 225, 255, 
289, 323, 356, 385, 447. 488, 515, 
648, 581, 609, 643, 677, 708b, 

740, ^ 

Angora Goats. i 

Announcement to Live Stock 

Associations.. .. .. 

Auction Sales, Conditions of.. ; 
“ Sales in Assiniboia .. .. 

“ Sales at Calgary.! 

“ Sales at Guelph. 

Automatic Stock Counter .. .. 
Beginning Ranching in West¬ 
ern Alberta.» 

Black Leg .. ... < 

Branding Fluid.670, ' 

Brandon Pair.287, ^ 

Breed and Environment. 

Breeding Question, A.; 

“ for the Useful. 

“ for Milk.1 

Calgary’s Great Show.. .. 355, < 
Canadian Live Stock for Pan- 

Ameri(ian.355, ( 

Chicago’s Great Fair, Inter¬ 
national .. 286, 670, 733, 741, 1 
Conditions of Auction Sales of 

Pure Bred Stock.] 

Constitution the First Essen¬ 
tial.( 

Corrals for Ranche.i 

England’s Foreign Meat Trade ] 
“ Prominence in Stock 

Breeding. 

Facilitating Sales of Sires. .50, ( 

February Conventions. 

Pence for Horses, Sheep and 

Calves.] 

Fires in Ranche Country .. " 

Flax, as Winter Feed.< 

Fly Time.' 

Gestation Tables. 

Giving Reasons for Awards at 

Pairs.705, ' 

Good Sires. 637, ( 

Gunpowder as an Antidote for 

Weed Poisoning.. 

Hon. S. Fisher’s Visit to Eng¬ 
land . I 

How to Tether Your Beast .. 1 
Importance of a Pure Bred Sire ( 
Impounded, Lost and Estray.. 
18, 47, 80, HI, 143, 167, 199, 
231. 263, 297, 329, 366, 398, 439, 
489, 523. 558, 587, 613, 656, 683. 

711, 744, -i 

Improved or Unimproved Ani¬ 
mals.250, 283, i 

Improve the Stock You Have 1 
Influence of Soil and Climate 

in Breeding.c 

Insurance.5 

International Live Stock Ex^- 

sitlon.286, 670, 733, 741, ■: 

Investigation of Stock Deaths 

Needed. i 

Judging at Local Fairs .. .. ' 

Lice, To Kill.7, 37, 257, 5 

Live Stock for Chicago.( 

“ “ for Pan-American.. .. I 

“ “ In Canadian N.W.1 

•“ “ Conventions. 

“ “ Insurance.1 

“ “ Movements.1 

“ “ Registration. < 

Manitoba at Pan-American .. I 
Medicine Hat Stockmen’s Asso¬ 
ciation .i 

Minnesota College Stock at 

Chicago.' 

Mixed Farming.1 

Modem Cowboy, The.< 

New Scheme of Prize Giving.. ‘ 
Northwestern Stock Growers’ 

Association. 

Ontario Winter Pair ..544, 703,' 
Our Farmers Compared .. .. 1 

“ Natural Market. 

Pan-American Exposition. .316, 
614, 560, 674, 608, 621, ( 

Pedigree Registration.. 

Our Rivals in the Dead Meat 
Trade.^ 


Pinoher Creek Ranche, Visit to 423 

Poisonous Weeds.194 

Pounding Case.703 

Portage Fair.488 

Prizes for Feeding Animals .. 223 
Provincial Auction Sales .. 76, 232 

“ “ “ in B.C.189 

“ Pure Bred Stock at Otta¬ 
wa and Guelph. 130 

Ranching in Medicine Hat Dis¬ 
trict .417 

“ Opportunities.451, 521 

Range, Review for 1901.. .. 771 

Round Worms, Treatment for 543 

Royal Dublin Show.260 

Scottish National Show.488 

Secret of England’s Prominence 

in Stock Breeding.^1 

Shelter Reservations.511 

Short Course in Stock Judging 544 

Signs of Pregnancy.517 

Smudge, The.^17 

Snow Water .. ..1*1 

Stick to Your Bred.637 

Stock Awards at Buffalo .. .. 621 

“ Breeding.737 

“ for Dcm. Exp. Farm.. .. 576 
“ Statistics for Ontario.. .. 701 

“ “ for Manitoba.816 

“ Watering Reserves .. 331, 

493, 511 

Straw, How to Feed. 7 

Surfeit of Grain.737 

Tanning Hides.161 

Territorial Live Stock Exhibit 
at Pan-American .. 512, 574, 

608, 677 

Toronto Industrial.549, 677 

U.S. Bureau of Animal Indus¬ 
try .761 

Water for Stock. 4i 

Virden Fair.488 

Westt'rn Stock at Toronto .. .. 549 
“ Stock Growers’ Convention 221 

“ “ “ at Macleod.701 

Winnipeg Industrial.287, 483 

Wolf Hound.159 

“ Question.35, 168, 264 

World’s Fair at St. Louis.. .. 544 


Anthrax in Oil Cake.•: 

“ at Swift Current. i 

“ —See under Veterinary. 
Auction Sale at Calgary... .126, 5 

Baby Beef.' 

Beef Rings. • 

“ Shortage Impending .. < 

“ Type.^ 

Black Cattle. , 

Blackleg.8, 291, < 

Blanketing Cows.; 

Bloat in Cows. ‘ 

Breed and Environment .. .. 
Breeders’ Association Meeting 

Breeding for Milk. 

“ Cattle, Sales at Chicago.. 
Bull to Get Range Steers ^ 

Business Test, A.• 

Calf Feeding.. 

“ “ Device.' 

“ Sucking, To Prevent .. .. ^ 
Canada’s Dressed Beef Trade.. ( 
Canadian Hereford Association 
86, ; 

“ Holstein-Friesian “ 

“ Jersey Breeders’ 

“ Rounds-up in the West.. 

“ Shorthorns at Chicago .. i 
“ Store Cattle in Scotland.. 

330, 556, 575, 637, ( 
Cattle and the Customs .. 1 

“ Damage by. I 

“ Feeding Industry. 

“ for Farmers.3, ^ 

“ Industry, The.< 

“ Killed on Railways .. , 

“ Lifter Soused.< 

* * Prices •« •• •• •• ** 

“ Running at Large.J 

“ Shipments of.' 

“ versus Sheep .... 286, 573, j 

Choosing a Beef Bull.^ 

Cow, Barren.^ 

“ Cotentin.- ] 

“ Sucking Herself.^ 

Cowpox. • ' 

Cows on Shares .. 41, 97, 93, 
139, : 

Dairy Calves, Feeding.J 

’ “ Shorthorns in England. . ^ 
“ Cow, Conformation of 

“ Tests at Buffalo.i 

Dehorning. 172, 194, 204, 1 

Dominion Cattle Breeders’ As- 

sociation .. ... 

Dominion S-horthorn Breeders’ 

Association.. 

Dried Blood as a Tonic for ^ 

Calves.. 

Dual Purpose Cow.^ 

English Calf Rearing. 

Experiments in Beef Production ] 

Export Cattle, To Test.3 

Feeding Grain to Cows.' 

“ Steers on the Farm .. .. 'i 
First Shorthorns in Manitoba, f 
Fitting Beef Cattle for Show.. ? 

French Canadian Cow.1 

Good Beef Steer, The.c 

Good Milker a Regular Breeder J 
Great Shcrthoin Sales .. 188, 
317, 509. 671, 1 
Herd Bull, Give Him a Chance ] 
Herefords, High Priced .. .. 
Importation of Pure Bred Bulls ] 

Ironclad Cow.< 

Jerseys, Record Sale of .. .. < 

Judging Beef Cattle.f 

Lactation. Premature. 

Lice. 7, 256, J 

Lump Jaw. 

Manitoba Cattle for the Range 

Mean, Illhred Cattle.< 

Measuring Cattle.^ 

Milk Fever.132, i 

Modern Cowboy, 'The.^ 

Mother Love in Range Cows.. ‘ 
Northeastern Stock Growers’ 

Association. 

Number of Cows to a Bull .. 

One for the Holsteins. 

Pedigree Registration Question 

Pounding Case. 

Pregnancy.517, 

Rattling Beef Steer, A. 

Record Sale of Calves. 

Separator Milk.288, 

Selecting and Breeding Beef 
Cattle.' 








































































































































































































































































































































































































Shorthorns in America and 

England.251 

Shorthorns in Iowa.250 

“ High Priced.509 

Skilled Beef Making.135 

Smithfield Eat Show. 6 

Some Breeders at Lacombe .. 515 

“ “ in Britain. 771 

Steer Killed on Railway .. .. 645 

“ Feeding.42, 815 

Straw as a Maintenance Ration 

7, e06 

Successful Experiment. 637 

Sucking Calves.637 

Territorial Auction Sales...154, 224 
Pure Bred Cattle Breeders’ 

Convention.217, 735 

Three Ways of Feeding Milk 

to Calves. 423 

Trotting Steer, A. 579 

Tuberculosis in Connecticut.. 545 

“ Kochon.;. 513 

.\i)‘l63 

Tuberculin Test for Export 

^^^^a'ttle.. 

Tuberculin Test for Import 

Cattle.672 

Tuberculin Test for Ontario.. 91 

;; Test. 99 , 162 

" Test, Another Experiment 512 
Type and Function in Cattle 640 
Vaccination Against Anthrax . 605 
Varying Tests in Milk .. ..706 

Warts. 73 , 133 , 517 

Water and Exercise for Fat 

Cattle. 79 

Watering Cows at wWis !! 637 

HORSES. 

Artificial Impregnator. 367 

Automobile for Farmers .. 252 

Australian Scheme of Horse 

Breeding. 795 

Bitting a Hard Puller !! ’" ’* g 

Boiled Peed.!! 163 

Bran as Horse Peed. 73 g 

Breaking Bronchos for * n!w! 

M. Police. 733 

Breaking Colts.V .*.* ZS2 

Breeding and Care of Draft 

Horses . 249 

Breeding and Sale of Cavalry 

Horses.. 

Breeding Farm Horses on a 

Wheat Farm. 185 334 

Brood Mare, The. 352 ' 

Canadian Horse Breeders. As¬ 
sociation . 90 

Canadian Horse Show.252 

Care of the Working Team.. 285 

Castrating Colts.226 

Clydesdale Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion . 90 

Clydesdale Recording Fees.. 173 
Col. Dent’s Visit. .315, 333, 351’ 

« ,, 381, 443. 492 

Colt, Use of Term .. 644 

“ Heavy. “ “ 367 

Contrivance for Blocking ’Run¬ 
aways . 53 

Control of Glanders. 43 

Corns and Their Causes .. .. 317 
Crooked Legs in Brood Mare 267 
Draft Horse Certificate .. .. 617 
“ Stallion for Manitoba.. 2 

“ Stallion.2, 89, 139. 172 

Education of Range Colts .. 253 
Encouragement of Horse 

Breeding. 544 

English Royal Show. [422 

English Shire Horse Show .. 154 

Feeding. 6 , 195 , 203, 226, 326 

Five Fastest Harness Mares.. 383 
Handling Horses on the Farm 674 

“ the Colt. 734 

Hardy Western Horses. 795 

Harness Dressing .. 334 

Heavy Colts..‘.seV; 383 

High Stepping Medicine .... 1 

Horse Disease, A .. . 516 

Horses at Grass.** I*. 315 

at Pan American.669 

Horse Breeders’ Convention... 123 
Breding in Last 30 Years 127 

Breeding in Alberta .. ..353 

** Book on. 793 

Horse’s Foot.!! 510 

“ Feed.” 203 

“ Millinery. 422 

Horse Philosophy. 173 

“ Question. 307 

‘‘ Racing at Pairs.637 

“ Sense. 70 I 

Shoeing.’.."2511450 

Horsemen, Prepare .. . 232 

How and When to Wate'r 739 
Ideal Horse for Western Par- 

- “or.. 

Impregnator.367 

Importation of Inferior Horses 264 
Improving Range Horses .... 37 
Indications of Staying Power 736 

Indian Horse Breeding. 575 

• • .. 7 ; 256 

LOCO and Larkspur Poisoning 673 

Maladie du Coit. 315 

Mange .. .. 39 73 

Mares, Tests for Pregnancy in 669 
Mare with Crooked Legs .. .. 267 

Molasses for Horses. 579 

Moose Jaw Stallion Show .. ! ] 250 
More Draft Horses Wanted .. 637 

Morgan Horse, The.194, 299 

Oats. Amount to Peed a Mare 226 
One for the Thoroughbred.. .. 187 
Passing to Left or Right .. ..251 

Pawing in the Stable. 7 

Pregnant Mares, Treatment of 133 

Percentage of Foals. 580 

Pointers for Horse Breeders.. £84 
Points in Producing Draft 

Horses. 509 

Proportions of the Horse 545 
Raising and Feeding the Colt 153 
Range Colts, To Educate .. .. 253 

“ “ for the Farm. 355 

Regina Stallion Show.260 

Remount Stallions.224 

Remounts. 251. 353, 524 

Return of the Horse. 545 

Seat Astride for Women .. .. 819 
Shoulders, To Harden .. .. 72 

Shoeing, Hot or Cold.650 

Sore Shoulders.421 

Stallion at Large., ..496 

Stallioner’s Experiences.320 

Staying With Good Horses .. 287 

Stumbling. 1 

Suggestions for Horse Breed¬ 
ers .355 

Suggestions for Improving 
Horse Industr 


Switching Mare, To Cure .. .. 388 
Territorial Horse Breeders’ As¬ 
sociation .219, 735 

Tests for Pregnancy.669 

Thoroughbred Blood on the 

Farm.383 

Treatment for Horse Colic.. .. 2 

Trotting Record, The.509 

Trouble Among Horses ...... 89 

Use of the Term Colt .. . ..644 

Western Ho-rse Industry .. .. 49 
When is a Mare not a Brood 

Mare.358, 449 

Winter Feed for Horses .. .. 192 
Wintering Farm Horses .. .. 191 
Working Stallion, The.639 


Beginning with Sheep in Mani¬ 
toba .-.lb4 

Breeders’ Convention .. !. .. 121 
Cattle and Sheep on Public Do¬ 
main .671 

Development of Sheep Ranch¬ 
ing in Western Assiniboia .. 351 
Dip, and Why We Should Use 

It.383 

Fitting for the Show Ring or 


Market.811 

Grazing by Electricity. 66 

Leicester Breeders’ Meeting .. 36 
Loss of Sheep in Australia .. 884 

Modern Sheep, The. 65 

Ram Breeding for the North¬ 
west .353 

Ram that was a Hustler .. ..708A 
Sheep at the Pan-American.. 639 

“ for the West.579 

“ near Winnipeg.367 

“ in Northern Alberta .. .. 334 

in the Northwest ..773 

“ Ranching in Western Al¬ 
berta .419 

Sheep Raising by an Edmonton 

Farmer.510 

Sheep Shearing Machines .. .. 814 

“ versus Cattle.286 

Ticks. 72 

Water for Sheep.187 

Weed Poisoning.320 

Western Sheep Growers’ Asso¬ 
ciation .252 

Index—Six 8..8Sae II6RC$’ 


Bacon Hog, The.813 

Book on Swine Husbandry .. 13 

Breeders' Convention.123 

Breeding the Sow.194 

Brood Sow, Care of.157 

Canker Sore Mouth in Pigs.. 256 

Care of Brood Sow.285 

Curing Pork.173 

Danish Co-operative Bacon Fac¬ 
tories .187 

Green Food for Hogs.285 

High Price for Hogs. 34 

Hog Business in Alberta .. .. 541 

Milking Capacity of Sows.. .. 353 

Movable Pen for Pigs .204 

Pasture.13, 190 

Plan for Piggery.389 

Porcine Catechism.157 

Pork Curing.173 

“ Raising.173 

Rickets in Pigs. 8 

Self Feeder for Hogs.617 

Sow and Litter, Care of .... 65 

“ How I.fODg to Keep .. ... 176 

Stiffened Pigs. 42 

Swine Exhibit at Pan-Ameri¬ 
can .578 

Thick or Thin Slop for Hogs 94 

Time to Invest, The. 34 

Weaning Pigs .. 542 

Winter Hog Raisers.581 

POXTLTBY. 

Annual Meeting of the Manitoba 

Poultry Association.76 

Annual Meeting of the Stone¬ 
wall Poultry Association .. 19 

Annual Meeting of the Winni¬ 
peg Poultry Association.. .. 20 

Awards at the Manitoba Poul¬ 
try Show. 47 

Breeding Poultry, Practical 

Pointers In.490 

Cacklings from the Poultry 

Show.109 

Canadian Poultry at the Pan- 

American .710 

Camphor Balls as Lice Des¬ 
troyers .^61 

Care of Late Hatched Chicks 394 
Chicken Plucking Contest, A 590 

Concerning Vermin.300 

Coop, A Convenient Chicken.. 262 

Cost of Eggs.300 

Crowded Roosts.682 

Cure for Egg Eating. 46 

Dressing Poultry for the Mar¬ 
ket .648 

Dust Bath, The.648 

Egg Gathering Stations.235 

Eggs and their Management.. 261 

Early Moulting Hens.552 

Fattening Chickens.552 

Feeding Intelligently.710 

Floor Space for Hens.682 

Gapes.335 

Getting Ready for the Poultry 

Show.795 

Goslings, Sex of.560 

Hatching Chickens, Success in 108 

Hens Must Take a Rest .. .. 579 

“ 139, 173 

“ Space for.649 

Hen’s Teeth .. ..235 

Houdans in Manitoba.440 

How I Raise Turkeys.300 

Improving the Brahma .. .. 750 

Incubator on the Farm, The 235 

Influence of Food.648 

Insect Powder, A Good.235 

Killing Poultry.616 

Lice.13. 332, 335 

Lime Water for the Preserva¬ 
tion of Eggs, Saturated .. .. 362 
Louise Bridge Poultry Yards.. 590 
Manitoba Poultry at the Pan- 

American .519, 552 

Manitoba Poultry Show. .46, 77, 750 
Mating Fowls for Best Results lOS 
Ntw Laids from Now Zealand 682 
Nor’-West Farrr.'er Gold Medal 652 
" “ Challenge Cup 261 

Number of Laying Hens in One 
_ PCil_^_^^. ^6 


Openings in Poultry Raising.. 750 

Ontario Poultry Show . 789 

Poultry Addresses at Guelph.. 19 

“ Books on.814 

" Pedigree. 14 

“ Keeping in Manitoba .. 794 

“ on the Farm.170 

“ vs. Cows..202 

Preparing Birds for Exhibition 20 
Preservation of Eggs in Ger¬ 
many .710 

Preserving Eggs.171 

Push the Chirks.393 

Raising and Managing Chick¬ 
ens .134, 

Scratching Pen. 46 

Scratchiiigs .. 236, 262, 362, 616,682 

Self Feeding Grit Bo.x.616 

Specials at Manitoba Poultry 

Show. 46 

Time to Market Poultry, The 682 
Washing Fowls for Exhibition 590 

Why.794 

Winter Eggs, How to Secure 393 
White Leghorn Setting.267 

MARKET REVIEW. 

Markets .. 18, 47, 80, 111, 137, 

167, 199, 231, 263, 297, 329. 366, 

398, 439, 491, 523, 559, 585, 619, 

651, 686 , 717, 747, 796. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agriculture in District Schools 25 
Aid to Cheap Transportation 25 
Book Reviews— 

A B C of Bee Culture .. .. 365 

Alfalfa.365 

Cattle, Their Breeds & Man¬ 
agement .265 

Fitting Sheep for the Srow- 

Ring or Market.811 

Fruit Harvesting, Storing & 

Marketing.811 

Judging Live Stock.rrbl 

Milk and Its Products .. .. ff31 
New Pictorial Cyclopedia of 

Live Stock.650 

New Rhubarb Culture .. ..365 
Plums and Plum Culture .. 365 
The Phjsics of Agriculture 811 

Buttermilk and Health.526 

Canadian Exhibit Goes to Glas¬ 
gow .801 

Care of the Hands. 547 

Cement and Plaster in Mani¬ 
toba .801 

Dates of Freezing Up.719 

Development in Northern Alta. 519 
Freezing of Lake Manitoba.. £0 
Gas Engine, Conditions Neces¬ 
sary .779 

Large Grain Warehouse .. .. 695 

Manual Training. 660 

Medicine Hat Waterworks.. .. 405 
Moral L-esson by a French 

Moose H’iinttr.356 

Mormons in Southern Alberta, 

The.647 

Mosquitoes.376 

New Towns on the Gilbert 

Plains. 12 

Bronchitis, Verminous.611 

Ontario Experimental Union.. 819 
Patents of Interest ....532, 559,806 

Played Out.25 

Population of the Dominio.n.. 530 

Profit on One Cow.718 

Round Shouldered Child, The 526 
Sample From Pilot Mound.. 719 
Simple Heme Made Lathe, A 695 

Straw Buildings.795 

Small Fence Gate.645 

Suggestions from Subscribers 25 

Tell the Other Fellow.718 

Water Witch, The.25 

Wealth Both Above and Below 

Ground.695 

Wheat Flour and its Relation 

to Bread Making.663 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange.. .. 18 

VETERINARY. 

Abcefs. 132, 386, 41 

Abortion.161 

“ Repeated.73, 98 

Aconite.162 

Afterbirth, Retention of ..226, 227 

Agalactia. 291, 324 

Age of Horses and Cattle .. .. 226 
Amount of Oats to Feed a Mara 226 

Anaemia. 38, 292, 433, 742 

Anorexia.610 

Anthrax, Symtomatic .. .. .. 292 

Appetite, Depraved.132 

“ Loss of.194 

Artificial Impregnation.357 

Back Tendons, Strain of .. .. 387 

Birb Wire Cuts.583, 743 

Barren Cow, A. 8 , 72, 610 

“ Mare, A.226 

Bitting a Hard Puller. 8 

Blackleg. 8 , 291, 367, 610 

Bloody Milk.386, 387 

Boar’s Dirty Sheath.495 

Bog Spavin.73, 291 

Boiled Feed.163 

Bony Tumor.644 

Bots.131 

Bran anl Storts vs. Oats .. .195 

Breast, Turnon on. 73 

Brv^ath, Shortness of.435 

Breeding a Cow.610 

“ a Sow.194 

“ at Two Years Old.549 

“ Mules. 38 

Brood Mare, When is a Mare 

Not a.358 

Bronchitis.610 

“ Chronic.325 

Bruised Sole.193 

Bull, Lajne.678 

Burn, A Rope.99, 582 

Canker Sore Mouth in Pigs.. 256 
Carpitis from Injury to Knee 

495, 582 

Castrating a Colt.226 

Catheter, To Obtain a. 8 

Cause of Death .. ..97, 133, 163, 257 

Cellulitis.39, 549 

“ Chronic. 72 

Chronic Lameness.1?4 

“ Nephritis.72, 74.> 

Coal Oil and Lice.256 


Colt Chokes while Drinking .. 161 

“ Use of Term.041 

“ Why Mare I^ost. 39 

'* with Crooked Legs.357 

Colic.132, 162 

“ Flatulent.131 

“ Sand.227 

Condition Powder.3-8, 39, 793 

Cough. . .131, 324, 387 

“ in Dog, Chronic.357 

Coronitis.649 

Cow, A Barren.8, 72 

“ Lame. 133, 495 

Cowpox.517 

Cows to Bull, Number of ,. .. 131 

Cow Suddenly Losing Her Cud 291 

" Suffocated.195 

“ What was the Matter with 

the.226 

Cow, To Dry Up a.431 

Cramp. 7 

Cribbing.163 

Cure for Cripple. 38 

Debility ..163, 292, 324, 433, 644,709 

Dehorning Heifers.194 

Dermatitis.358 

Diabetes Insipidus .. . .259, 549, 678 

Diaphragm, Spasm of.tf44 

Diarrhoea.582, 793 

“ of Poultry.131, 324 

Digee-tibillty of Horse Feeds .. 582 
Discharge from Womb .. .. 644 
Dislocation of Patella. .163, 324,709 
Distemper, Strangles or .. .. 19t 

Dizziness, or Vertigo.131 

Dose of Soda.709 

Double Teat.386 

Drenching. 793 

Dried Blood.517 

Props, Size of. 99 

Ducks, Dying.431 

Dysiirea ..195 

’Eating Poisonous Plants, Result 

of.387 

Eczema, or Grease.678 

Enlarged Gland. 8 

“ Knee.793 

Enlargement from Injury .. ..133 

Epil'^psy.256 

Ergot, Injury to the. 73 

Eye, Injured. 98 

Failure to Feather Properly.. 582 

Feather Eating.291 

Feeding Horses.324 

F‘=ver. Debility or.709 

“ Parturient.132 

Fistula, Gastric.73 

“ Lacteal.549 

Fistulous Withers.162, 517 

Flooring for Horse Stable .. 742 

Foot Sore.743 

Foul In the Foot.516 

Founder.161, 644, 743 

Front Foot, Lame. 73 

Front Foot, Stiff.100 

Gangrenous Stomatitis. .. 256, 433 

Gastric Calculli.742 

Gland, Ei largod.8, 132 

Glanders, Suspicion of.582 

Gonitis.38, 132 

Grease. Eczema or.678 

Grist of Questions. 99 

Hair, Loss of .517 

Hird Milker, A.162 

Heart Failure.793 

Heaves. 431 

Hematuria.516 

Hen, A Dead.292 

Hernia, or Aheess.132 

“ or Rupture.226 

History of a Bad Smell .. .. 291 

Holding Up Her Milk.387 

Horse Disease.516 

Horse Feeds, Digestibility of 582 

Horte Keeps Thin.162 

Horses, Book On. . .. 793 

How to Feed Straw. 7 

Hurt in a Badger Hole.163 

Hydrocephak'US.7, 582 

Hydrothorax.431 

Incontinence of Urine.133 

Indigestion . 73. 132, 133. ?58. 

495. 582, 793 

Inflammation of the Knee Joint 

495. 582 

*' of the Udder. 73 

Injury from Kick.131 

“ to Ergot. 73 

“ to Hip.131 

“ to Knee.495, 517, 582 

" to liCg.72, 161 

“ to Sturnum.161 

“ to Teat.709, 743 

Iodide of Potassium in Preg¬ 
nancy .793 

Itchiness and Loss of Hair .. 517 

Kidney Disease.678 

Kidney Out of Order—72, 98, 

227, 743 

Knee. Enlarged.793 

Knuckled Over. 7 

Lactation. Premature .. . 73 

Lame- Bull.6'^8 

“ Cow.133 

“ Front Foot. 73 

Lameness..73, 132, 133, 162, 194, 

257, 495, 793 

Laminitis.161. 644, 743 

Laryngitis.194, 290, 742 

Larynx, Catarrh of.357 

Leg Swelled. 73, 132. 162 

Lice.7, 98, 256, 743 

Linseed Oil, Boiled.161 

Liver, Congestion of.256 

Lump Jaw .. 97, 162 

“ on Cow’s Teat.495 

“ on Jaw.194 

Malarial Ps^er .. ..703, 793 

Maramitis.133, 291 

Mange, Leg. 8, 39, 73, 357 

Mare Stiff in Front Feet .. .. lUO 

Milker, A Hard.162 

“ A Poor.431 

Milk Fever.132, 325 

“ Holding Up Her.387 

“ Secretion, To Check .. .. 163 

Mouth, Shear.73 

“ Sore. 39 

Morgan Horse, The.194 

Mules, Breeding. 38 

Mutton, Brec'd for.U&T 

Nasal Discharge.256, 324 

Naval Cord, 'Twisted.257 

“ Ill.678 

Navicular Diserse .. .. 73, 227, 291 
Nephritis. Chronic .. ... » i72, 743 
Nerving a Horse, Effect* of .. 99 
Nervous Debility.644 


Or's to Feed a Man, Amount ^ 

of.. • • ; 

Occulsion of the Os Uteri .. ♦ 

Ointment, Zinc. ] 

Ophthalmia.■* ‘ 

Out of Condition .. 98, 132, 161, 
162, 226, ; 

Overfeeding, Indigestion 

Through . ; 

Overfeeding with Hay. 

Paralysis of the Hind Deg .. 5 

“ Partial.98, 195, ! 

Paraplegia. -L ; 

Parturient Fever.132, i 

Patella, Luxation of .. .. 39, 

Pawing in the Stable. 

Peculiar Case, A. • •• 

Phlebitis. 

Pigs, Cause of Death. 

“ Rickets in.^ 

“ Sick Young.. 

" Swollen and Stiff, Young : 

Pin Wor.ms.' 

Poisoning.J 

Poisen Ivy.* 

Poisenous Weeds .. .. 194, 358, i 

Poll Evil.] 

Polyuria.« 

Postmortem, A.163, < 

Pregnancy. Sign of.1 

Pregnant Mares. Treatment for ] 

PrematUT'e Lactation. 

Prolapse of Vagina. 

Pneumonia.123, 291, ( 

Rabbit Disease, A.i 

Red Water.j 

Rhei matism.S, 163, 1 

Rickets in Pigs. 

Rln-ehone. j 

Ringworm.98, 205, x 

Rope Burn.99, 

Rumination Suspended.f 

Running Sore, A." 

Rupture. Hernia or.226, < 

Sand Colic.^ 

“ Crack.^ 

Scar. A Tender. 

Scratches.8- ^ 

Septic Arthritis of Coffin Toint 1 

Serious Case, A.f 

Risamoiditis.1 

Shear Mouth. 

Shoulders, To Harden the .... 
Shoeing a Stumbling Horse .. c 

Shortness of Breath.^ 

Sinus in .Taw. < 

Snagged Foot.^ 

Role. Bruised. 

Snow Water.j 

Sore, A Running. 

“ Feet in Calves.^ 

“ in Cattle.4 

“ Mouth. 

Sow, Breeding A.^ 

Splint.162. ^ 

Spasm of the Diaphragm ( 

Spavin.^ 

“ Bog.73, 5 

Sprained Tendons.4 

Spring Medicine.1 

Staggers.39, S 

Stifle Lameness.73, 3 

“ Out of Joint ..39, 163. 324,7 

Strain of Back Tendons .. .. 3 

Strain of Muscles.9S, 5 

Strained Fetlock.1 

Strangles, or Distemper—194, 4 

Swamp Fever.99, 3 

Swellel Leg .. 7, 73, 132. 162, 
291, 517, 549. 7 

Swelling Under Belly.5 

..^ 

Swollen Gland.132, 3 

“ Tongue.4 

" ShMth.^ 

Symptomatic Anthrax.5 

Teit, Double. I 

“ Injury to. * 

“ Sore. I 

Teats, Lump on Cow’s .. .. .4 

Teeth, Defective. 

Tendonitis.^ 

Term Colt, Use of. ‘ 

.. 

Thrombosis. • - * 

Ticks, Sheep., 

“ Wood. * 

Tongue Necrosis of.4 

Tonic for .. 

Toxaemia. 

Treatment for Pregnant Mares 1 

“ of an Old Wonnd.f 

Tuberculin Test.^ 

Tuberculosis .. 40, 73, 98, 163, ^ 

Tuberculc-us Glands.' 

Tumor, Bony.^ 

“ In Throat.. • • • • 

■■ on Breast.. • • ■ • 

“ on Shoulder.-19, 227, E 

Tympanitis.^ 

Udder, Inflammation of .. .. 

Urinating Through the Navel : 

U.'Ine. Incontlnetee of.J 

“ Stoppage of. 

Vagina, Prolapse of. 

Verminous Bronchitis.1 

Vertigo, or Dlzflness .. .. 131, ! 

Warts .. 73, 133, 194, 387, 431, ^ 

517, I 

Water Farcy.^ 

Watering. 

Water on the Brain. 

Warty Giowth on Neck .. .. 

Weeds, Poisonous.3 

When Is a Mare Not a Brood 

Mare?.958, * 

Wind Galls.^ 

Worms .. 97, S8, 163, 357, 549, 
610, ^ 

** During Pregnancy.1 

"Womb, Discharge from .< 

.Wound, Treatment of an Old I 

Zinc Ointment.^ 
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Skilled Beef-making. 

This is a season of the year in which 
fat stock and the men who raise it are 
more in evidence than cultivation ques¬ 
tions, and this year more so than ever. 
Exactly two years ago a young man 
down in Illinois started to raise a couple 
of Polled Angus calves that have since 
made more money than any butcher’s 
beasts on record. The year before, a 
bullock fed on the Windsor farm of 
Qreen Victoria sold after winning the 
championship of Smithfield, at $750. 
The steer Advance, champion at Chica¬ 
go, fed by S. B. Pearce, sold for $1.50 a 
pound, or $2,145 for the 1,430 lbs. he 
weighed at 23 months old. The weight 
for age was not extraordinary in a 
beast that won in such a contest. Lord 
Rosebery’s 23-months-old Shorthorn 
weighed 158 lbs. more, and the charnpion 
Hereford steer, the same age, weighed 
still more. 

The great point of interest in the 
Pearce victory was that he was able to 
wir first and reserve with two steers 
from the same stable with all the world 
against him. 

At the same show, R. H. Kerrick, an¬ 
other Illinois man, was first with a car 
load of steers, also Polled Angus, which 
broueht $15..50 per cwt., and were justly 
regarded as triumphs of skilled feeding. 
Fvery man that has a proper interest in 
the art of stock feeding will want to 
hear how such honors and rewards were 
earned. There is no trick in that line 
of btisiness. The older man has been 
there before and will be again if he lives, 
and when questioned a year ago as to 
his methods of fattening, said. “ I do 
not fatten cattle. I grow beef.” There 
is a greater distinction between the two 
things than mo.st people see. You go 
irto the Christmas market, for whose 
displav most of the prize cattle are re- 
s'erved. and see four or five inches of 
solid fat covering a moderate amount of 
lean, and you are pretty certain that 
most of that fat is next to valueless. 
Nobody wants to eat it. It is the amount 
of lean meat on that or any other beast 
that constitutes its main value. And 
if bv bad methods of feeding or by feed¬ 
ing for show long after the point of 
feeding for usefulness is past, we get 
masses of tallow instead of iuicy lean 
meat, we are setting an example that 
ought to be avoided instead of one to 
be held up for intelligent admiration 
and imitation. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
follow the champions to the block. It 
is the easiest thing in the world to see 
a champion on foot get the prize at the 
carcass competition. The very best of 
these carcasses are too fat. And the 
older the beast the more is it liable to 
go to unprofitable fat. The younger it 
is the more is it likely to have that pre¬ 
ponderance of lean that constitutes its 
best value. And here lies the force of 
Mr. Kenrick’s statement. With him the 
feeding and the growing go hand in 
hand, because, as every observant feed¬ 
er knows, there is much less tendency 
to laying on undue excess of fat during 
that period than at a later stage. Mr. 
Kenrick’s methods may not be the best 


to take in this district, but everything 
does not depend on the way of feeding. 
We must get farther back than that. 
Good feed put inside a good skin is the 
strong point in every kind of stock 
feeding. Even if we go no deeper than 
the skin, we can see, or rather the man 
who is to succeed as a feeder must see, 
that his beasts are all good handlers. 
He will also go deeper and look for 
fine bone as well, which is another evi¬ 
dence of fitness for profitable feeding. 
With that as a starting point, he will 
start to put in his best w'ork and keep 
on doing so till he has reached the re¬ 
sult which his trained intelligence has 
always had in view. 

Mr. Kenrick is a pleasing example of 
ripened skill in the art of stock feeding, 
hut the younger man who got in ahead 
of him and others is worthy of honor, 
for all the good ones could not win. He 
said of himself the other day: “My 
steer won on my 28th birthday. I had 
hoped to be as successful in twenty 
years from now. but it came much soon¬ 
er than expected. I love the work of 
raising and feeding and caring for cat¬ 
tle. It never mattered how late it was 
or how much was going on around me, 
I never neglected the cattle. I can tell 
your readers that it is not pampering 
and blanketing or the feeding of patent 


foods that made the two great steers 
Good Times and Advance, but it was 
breeding and careful attention, natural 
care and feeding. They were good ones 
to begin with and were handled in a 
natural way, not overdone.” 

There is a great deal in these simple 
sentences. The man’s heart was in his' 
work, and beginning with the right sort, 
he persevered along the lines which his 
trained judgment had selected as the 
surest road to ultimate success. 

It may not be desirable here to fol¬ 
low the exact methods that are found 
profitable in Illinois or Scotland, but we 
can learn there the principles that 
should guide us. The best bred calf 
can be spoiled by irregular feeding. And 
the feeder should know the fitness of 
what he feeds for its intended purpose. 
One thing is sure as gospel writ. You 
carinot make up by a whole week’s ex¬ 
tra care what is lost by two days’ neg¬ 
lect. A stunted beast, for example, will 
take a year’s more keep and four times 
the feed to regain what it lost in one 
me nth of mean or careless treatment. 

It should also be clearly understood 
4hat stuffing all they will eat is not skill¬ 
ed feeding. “ Enough is as good as a 
fca.st,” and for ultimate results a great 
deal better. Feeds properly selected and 
varied are what build up. A beast’s 
digestion may be as much injured by 


poor feeding as by over-feeding, but 
'the paying beast is the one that can take 
'the most out of wdiat is put before it. 

Some day, when we get down to fine 
points, we will see the value both for 
feeding and flavor of a few roots along 
with more concentrated feeds, and gov¬ 
ern ourselves accordingly. The table is 
the final test of quality, and fifty years 
hence, and perhaps less, the diner-out 
w'ill be called in to help the butcher to 
decide which is the best beast. We 
don’t know it all yet. 

We don’t need to go to the States for 
examples and instructors along this line. 
Simpson Rennie, his works and ways 
are a study for every Canadian, and 
every young man who aims at success¬ 
ful feeding should read, ponder and 
practice what he so ably teaches by pre¬ 
cept and example. 


High Stepping Medicine. 

The row raised by Lord Durham 
about suspected drugging, or “doping,” 
of race horses by American jockeys rid¬ 
ing on the English turf, was by some 
attributed to international jealousy. But 
the same trouble has since broken out in 
a new place. At the great New York 


Horse Show, held the other day at 
Madison Square Gardens, one wealthy 
sportsman, owner of two of the finest 
carriage horses shown, was overhauled 
on suspicion of applying to them “high- 
stepping medicine.” The dose was sup¬ 
posed to have been too strong for one 
of the horses and its conduct in the ring 
led to an investigation. A “ mild 
wash ” applied to the legs of those 
horses was found to contain ingredients 
such as ammonia and similar irritating 
drugs calculated to stimulate excessive 
action. Others had at previous shows 
been reprimanded for applying stimu¬ 
lants to the legs of their horses for the 
same purpose. A favorite blend of 
“ high-stepping medicine ” is tincture of 
capsicum and chloroform, but turpen¬ 
tine, ammonia or any such powerful skin 
iiritant answers the same purpose. An 
overdose is likely to make the animal 
wild with pain and dangerous to han¬ 
dle. 

If, on the other hand, the horse is too 
spirited or headstrong to be readily con- 
..trolled, he sometimes gets “ knock-out 
drops, ” such as chloral, to tone him 
down. 


The Western Stock Growers’ Associ¬ 
ation has paid out $1,468 in wolf boun¬ 
ties since the 1st of April last. 


The Secret of England’s Pre¬ 
eminence In Stock Breeding. 

England owes its pre-eminence as a 
great stock-breeding country, among 
other things, to two principal contribut¬ 
ing causes. The first cause is the fact 
that a great part of the development of 
live-stock breeding in England has been 
carried on by a class of farmers whose 
likes are to be found nowhere else in the 
world; men with money and social dis¬ 
tinction, who are willing to spend their 
money for the sake of maintaining their 
social distinction, and who know very 
well that there is no policy or line of 
conduct which will gain for them more 
credit with the rank and file of the Eng¬ 
lish people than to live in country 
homes, and be the successful patrons of 
rural pursuits. To glance over an Eng¬ 
lish stock show prize list, or to look 
through the advertising columns of an 
English live stock paper, is sufficient to 
establish the fact that the great major- 
■ ity of the live stock breeders of Eng¬ 
land, who are in the top rank, are men 
of money and means, who follow farm¬ 
ing not as a business, but as a fad, an 
honorable and worthy fad though it be. 
The ordinary English farmer is like his 
mate anywhere else in the world — as 
slow to improve, as slow to give up 
grain growing and become a specialist 
in the raising of pure bred live stock, as 
any Canadian or United States farmer 
is. The second cause that has contri¬ 
buted to England’s pre-eminence in the 
production of live stock is the fact that 
'the English, from their natural fond¬ 
ness of live stock ("for which let all hon¬ 
or be given them), were the first in the 
live stock field. For years and years 
they had it all their own wav. This is 
no longer so. Every progressive civil¬ 
ized countrv in the world is now rapid¬ 
ly der'eloping improved methods of live 
stock breeding. 


Stumbling. 

The horse that stumbles should not 
be whipned for the accident. He may 
strmWe because he is badly shod. He 
may have a nervous disorder that occa¬ 
sionally causes him to lose control over 
one or another part of the nerves that 
are used in his complicated work of 
walking, trotting or running while pull¬ 
ing a load or holding it back. What¬ 
ever may be the cause of his stumbling, 
whipning the stumbler will do no good. 
The horse does not stumble for pleasure 
nr through design. Stumbling is pain¬ 
ful to him. Just whv he should be tor¬ 
tured with a whip after his whole ner¬ 
vous and muscular system has been 
wrenched in a stumble and a struggle 
to keep his feet no one can tell. The 
whipping comes after the accident. The 
horse does not understand that the 
stinging lashing is a warning to him 
not to stumble again. He regards it 
merely as an added torture. 


A case of damage to cattle done by a 
barbed wire fence was heard by Judge 
Morgan, at Markham, Ont., recently, 
and the decision given may interest 
farmers and others who are using that 
kind of fencing. His Honor decided 
that barbed wire fences were a public 
nuisance, and if placed along a side-line 
or road, the party owning them is re¬ 
sponsible for damage done to cattle. In 
this case he assessed $10 and costs. 



Prize-winning Lincoins (Life photograph. 

At Winnipeg Industrial, July, 1900. The property of W. T. Lytle, Beaconsfield, Man. 
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The Draft Stallion for Manitoba. 

The other day the members of the 
Mauitou Agricultural Society came to 
the resolution to try to get a good 
draft sire for service in that district the 
coming season. There are much great¬ 
er difficulties in the way of raising good 
colts than in raising most other kinds 
of farm stock. If you have made a 
mess of your breeding or crossing of 
cattle beasts, the butcher can wipe it out 
in six weeks if you are so mindedi and 
even your ne.xt neighbor need never 
know why you vealed that calf. Even 
if the get is to live the three years usu¬ 
ally taken here to make a butcher’s 
beast, there are so many ordinary cattle 
all around that its shortcomings are 
never or scarcely ever noticed. 

But it is different with a colt. You 
have perhaps been an oracle when some¬ 
body else had a mean colt or had a good 
one crippled or disfigured for life by 
running against a wire fence or entang¬ 
ling its pasterns in a loose wire that he 
was too busy or too careless to fix pro¬ 
perly. and when your turn comes, the 
neighbors naturally expect to see some¬ 
thing worth making a note of. Then 
there was that city oracle who told you 
tl-.at it was as cheap to grow a three- 
year-old colt as a three-year-old steer, 
and you have somehow got to think the 
same way. 

Then the proper breed of sire must be 
studied and discussed. Somebody that 
reads the English papers tells you the 
marvellous prices got for Shires, and 
soir.ebody else has seen a Percheron colt 
at two years old that looked better than 
a Clyde at three. 

Then the general purpose horse is al¬ 
ways wanted on every farm, and you 
want something a shade better than a 
mere cart horse, and the sire to produce 
such a beast must be fully discussed be¬ 
fore you commit yourself to the patron¬ 
age of the various light-legged sires in 
the neighborhood. That Standard bred 
is 2.'7!) or thereabout, and that Cleveland 
bay has a score of red tickets, and per¬ 
haps you decide for the red tickets as 
your final choice. If we might make the 
suggestion, there is not much more of 
probable future advantage in a Manitoba 
farmer breeding from such sires than 
if he were to buy Bohemian oats. Look 
round your district and see how many 
horses there are that can neither be 
classed as horses nor ponies and try if 
you can .to find out bow these things 
were bred. If you live near Manitou, 
you might interview William Baldwin 
about those two old general purpose 
horses he has owned for some time now 
and get him to tell you how they were 
bred and how they have suited him. If 
you are anything of a horseman, and 
the means are within your reach, you 
might try and breed a few more of the 
same sort. 

If you are a horseman. There lies 
the main secret of horse breeding. A 
very ordinary man may raise ordinary 
cattle, but it takes a horseman to breed 
and raise horses. If you have the fac¬ 
ulty in you, the next point is to study 
the build of your mares and the sort of 
col', you want from them. If they do 
not " nick in ” with the sire you patron¬ 
ize. the outcome will be as a rule a very 
ordinary brute. The abortive attempts 
at colt breeding and rearing that have 
been made in this country the last doz¬ 
en years have been due far more to the 
defects in the mares and the men who 
own them than to the sire. The sire 
himself may be either better or worse 
for breeding purposes than he actually 
looks. Just how much he is worth as a 
sire it may take five years to fully de¬ 
cide. That has been true of the great¬ 
est sires in all kinds of stock. Anthony 
Cruickshanks, that prince of breeders, 
was once so unfortunate as to put the 
most valuable sire he ever bought to 
none but bis second class cows, and 
found out too late what a blunder he 
had made. But for our purposes a horse 
of medium size, compact build and not 
known to any veterinary practitioner as 
a patient, is as good as we can expect 
for the fees we care to pay for his use. 
For our purpose the horse that would 
take a red ticket at Chicago is not the 


one to be desired even if we could get 
him at a reasonable price. In the did 
country there has been a standing con¬ 
troversy between the Shire and the 
Clyde as a heavy draft horse. By that 
is meant usually a lorry horse, one that 
on the streets of Glasgow or Liverpool 
will draw the heaviest load. That point 
was pretty, effectually settled the other 
day at Chicago, on a neutral field, when 
George Moore, of Waterloo, Out., with 
half a dozen Canadian Clydesdale geld¬ 
ings cleared the field from end to end. 
and an old horse of the same breed from 
Liverpool was put first over all Amer¬ 
ica. But we don't want to raise a lorry 
horse for export. That is a thing more 
suitable for Ontario breeders. What 
we want here is a farm horse not too 
heavy nor too light for the land he is 
to work on. Heavy land will call for a 
heavier horse. Weight suitable to local 
requirements, and free action is what 
we want here and a moderate sized 
Clyde is the best in sight. One proof 
of the prevalence of this faith is the 
number of horses of Clyde type as com¬ 
pared with those from any other kind 
of sire. 

Sires of that breed greater in quality 
'.ban bulk are what we want here in 
greatest number, and judging from ob¬ 
servation of their number already in the 
field such is the opinion of the great ma¬ 
jority of the farmers of the west. 
Whether you think with us or not, the 
question is an open one and very sea¬ 
sonable. and if you care to speak out on 
the subject, now is the time. We shall 
be glad to hear from you. 


Treatment of Horse Colic. 

Forty years’ practice as a country 
physician has compelled me to give ad¬ 
vice for the fanners’ sick animals, says 
Dr. A. G. Chase, Kansas. Whisky is 
the very worst thing that can be given, 
unless it is bicarbonate of soda. The 
only remedy that need ever be given, if 
used in any reasonable time, is spirits of 
ether. One-half ounce of this in a pint 
of warm water sweetened, repeated in 
half to three-quarters of an hour if 
needed, is all I have ever found neces¬ 
sary. I never lost but one case, and in 
that one a half pint or more of whisky 
had been given a couple of hours be¬ 
fore I saw the horse, which died within 
five minutes of my arrival. In the ab¬ 
sence of the ether, 2 oz. of sweet spirits 
of nitre may be used with equal success. 
This is the spirits of nitrous ether and 
may be given in warm water as with 
ether. In the absence of anything bet¬ 
ter, hot water internally and externally 
is proper treatment. 


Like causes produce like effects all the 
world over. The New Zealand Agri¬ 
cultural report, speaking of the sale of 
horses for remounts in the Imperial 
army, says: “ In districts where strong 
Thoroughbred sires had been used 
many excellent animals were got, but 
where light weedy thoroughbreds, or 
sires with trotting blood in tbem had 
been used the number of suitable re¬ 
mounts obtained was small. Horses 
of tbe latter type appear to be predis¬ 
posed to ringbone.” 

The experiment tried by the United 
States government to acclimate reindeer 
in Alaska has resulted in failure. Three 
years ago 500 reindeer in charge of a 
party of 15 Laplanders were sent to 
Alaska. Of this party four returned 
recently, all that were left. The leader 
said: The country did not suit either 
us or the reindeer. It was cold enough, 
but it was different in oilier ways. The 
deer dfd not get the same things to eat 
that they did in Lapland, and they did 
not get the same treatment. When we 
arrived in Alaska, the deer were dis¬ 
tributed, and each of us went with a 
certain number to a certain place. The 
men who worked with us did not know 
the habits of the animals and could not 
treat them as they should have been 
handled. I do not know why the coun¬ 
try proved so unhealthy for Laplanders. 
Anyhow, it killed the most of our party. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. WANT, SALE, EXCHANGE 


Cards under this head inserted at the rate of 
$1.50 per year. No card accepted 

under two lines, nor for less than six months. 

K McIVORi Roselea Farm, Virden, breeder of 
• Shorthorn Cattle and introducer and grower 
of Western (or native) Rye Grass. 9 young bulls 
for sale, 9 to 21 months old; also a limited supply 
of seed for coraine season. 

D FRASER & SONS. Kmerson, Man. Breeders 
• and importers of Shorfhorns, Shropshires, 
and Southdown Sheep, Pedigree Poland China 
Pigs a specialty from the best strains in the U. S. 

J AS. MURRAY, Lyleton, Man., is offering his 
entire dock of Border I^eicesters for sale. 
This flock has won the flock prize eight years in 
succession at the Winnipeg Industrial. 

W M. M. CHAMPION, RoselawnFarm,Reaburn 
P. O., Man,, breeder of Ayrshire Cattle, 
Berkshire Swine and White Rock Fowl. A fine 
pair of young bulls for sale. 

J AMES GLENNIE, lyongburn, Man., importer 
and breeder of Holstein-Friesian Cattle. Bull 
calves of the famous Teake strain for sale. 
Write for prices Box 95. 

J OS. YUILL A SONS, Meadowside Farm, Carl¬ 
ton Place, Out., breeders of Ayrshires, Shrop- 
^hires, Berks., B.P. Rocks. Young stock for sale. 

P LE BOUTILLIER, Clanwilliam, Man..breeder 
• of Hereford cattle. 20 head of young stock, 
both sexes, from 5 to 18 mth.s., for sale. All rcg. 

J OHN TURNER, “Bonny Brae Farm,” breeder 
of Polled Angus Cattle. Young stock of both 
sexes for sale. John Turner, Carroll, Man. 

H Y. BYERS, Maegregor, Man., breeder Jersey 
Cattle. Largest herd in the west, headed by 
Rover Pogis, No. 41020. Young stock for sale. 

J OHN LOGAN, Murchison. Man., breeder Short¬ 
horns. Oldest herd bull, Prince Charlie, for 
sale ; splendid stock-getter. Young stock for sale. 

F W. GREEN, Moosejaw, Assa., breeder and 
• importer of high-clas Shorthorns. Fine 
young stock for sale, climatized to western range. 

A A J. MORRISON, Carman, Man., breeders 
• of Shorthorn Cattle. Young stock of bolh 
sex for sale. 

W C. EDWARDS A CO., North Nation Mills, 
• P.Q.. importers and breeders of Ayrshire 
Cattle, Shropshire Sheep and Berkshire Pigs. 

J VAN VEEN, breeder of Galloway and Here- 
• ford Cattle and Shropshire Sheep. Lake 


Under this heading will be inserted advertise¬ 
ments of farm properties, farm machinery, etc., 
for sale and exchange, farm help wanted, articles 
wanted and other lines of miscellaneous ad- 
vertiseing. 

TERMS—One cent per word each insertion, 
payable strictly in advance, name and address 
to be included in the count. No advertisement 
•will be taken for less than 25 cents. 

Pure Red Fife Wheat for seed. No smut. 
Oeo. Thomas. 6, 4, 33, Glen Ewen, Assa. 1-6 

Want on Shares — A 1 Stallion to stand in 
Tirden. For particulars write W. Crothers, 
Pipestone, Man. 1 

Seed Wheat. —Three hundred bushels of 
Preston wheat for sale. Write Jeremiah Coffey, 
Dalesboro, Assa. 2 

For Sale — Choice Black Minorcas, White 
Leghorn and Barred Rock Cockerels $1.00 each. 

' Walter L. Leavens, Fo xwarren, Man. 2 

On Sale— Two thousand bushels of good seed 
oats. Forty cents during January. Apply to 
Richard Grayston, Newdale, Man. (Two miles 
west of Newdale.) 1 

Situation Wanted —Experienced foreman on 
farm, married, wants another situation as fore¬ 
man, or to work farm on shares. Address 
“A.B.l^’ care N.-W. Farmer, Winnipeg, Man. 1 

For Sale-^WJ^ 27, 4, 8 West. Situate in a well 
settled district, between two railways, thus 
having the advantage of two markets, Manitou 
on the Pembina Branch of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and Altamont on the Brandon Branch 
of the Northern Pacific Railway This half 
section is well suited for mixed farming, consist¬ 
ing of 800 acres of good land (black soil, depth 
2 feet, clay under) all fit for cultivation, and 
20 acres of hay land—also good water, and goed 
wood can be obtained in the immediate vicinity. 
The improvements consist of 65 acres broken last 
year and a small building erected to store last 
years’ crop. For further particulars apply to 
A. Vass, 398 Main Street, Winnipeg. 

You have not tried the BEST medicine for heal¬ 
ing if you have not tried Dr. Warnock’s 

ULCERKURE 

There are many good remedies, but none can 
compare with Ulcerkure. Used in both house 
and stable. Always use Ulcerkure for bad frost¬ 
bites, burns and scalds. Large bottles at |1.00. 


View Ranch, File Hills. Fort Qu’Appelle, Assa. Western Veterinary Co., Winnipeg. 


H enry laycock, Rossbank, Man., breeder I 
of Poland China Swine. A few choice sows 
with pig for sale. Prices satisfactory. 

W C. EDWARDS A CO.. Rockland, Ont., 

• importers and breeders of Shorthorn 
Cattle, Shropshire Sheep and Berkshire Pigs. 

DOBT. WHITE, Wakopa, Man., breeder of 
■ * Shorthorns. Herd headed by “ Crimson 
Chief” (24057). Young stock for sale. 

J OHN TRAQUAIR, Welwyn, Assa. Polled 
Angus Cattle. Victoria’s Queen mothers, 
Charmers. Mayflowers, etc. 

J OHN S. GIBSON, Morden, Man. Young 
Shorthorn Bull for sale Poland China Pigs 
and pure bred Plymouth Rock Poultry. 

L a. BRADLEY, Portage la Piairie, Manitoba. 

• breeder of Tamworth.s Young pigsforlsale. 

W M. CHALMERS, Hayfield, Man., breeder of 
Shorthorn Cattle. Correspondence solicited. 

G eo. ALLISON, Burnbank, Man., breeder of 
Shorthorns and Lelcesters. Stock for sale. 

S TEEL BROS., Glenboro, Manitoba. Breeders 
of Ayrshire Cattle. Y oung stock for sale. 

T HOS. McCartney, Longbum, Man. Ayr¬ 
shire Cattle. Splendid pair young bulls for sale. 

W E. BALDWIN, Manitou, Mau. Tamworths. 

• Young stock for sale from imp, a nimals. 

L emon JICKLING, Morden, Man. Shorthorn 
Cattle, Tamworth Pigs. Young stoc k for sale. 

W M. SMITH, Fairfield Plains, Ont. Ayrshires. 

» Southdown, P China, Duroc Jersey, Poultry! 

K ing BROS., Wawauesa, Man., breeders York- 
shire Swine and Whit e Plymouth Rocks. 

G A W. BENNIE, Castleavery, Man. Shorthorn> 

• and Clydes. Young stoc k for sale. Write 

F J. COLLYER, Welwyn, Assa.. breeder Polled 
* Angus and Berkshires. Bull calve s for sale 

J AS. ROBERTSON, Beaver Brand Farm, Glen 
dale P.O., Man. Poland Ch ina Pigs for sale 

S WHITMAN, Souris, Man., breeder of Tan.- 
• worth Swine . Young Pigs for sale. 

F B. MILLER A SONS, Solsgirth, Mau 
• breeder of Herefords. Write. 

W ELLI NGTON HARDY, Pomeroy, Man.,breedt j 
Ayrshires, Yorkshires, B. Minorca s, Writ> . 

T R. TODD, Hillview, Man. Shorthorn Cattle 
* and Oxford Sheep. Young stock for sale. 

W N. CROWELL, Naplnka, Man., btceder of ! 
* Shorthorns. Berkshires. Stock for sal . : 


I I POPLAR GROVE 

Here FORDO 

Champion Herd of Western Canada. 

Best Beef Cattle in the World. STURDY YOUNG 
BULLS for asle. Also cows and heifers. Nearly 
100 head to select from. A few choice LIGHT 
BRAHMA Cockerels for sale. 

J. E. MARPLES, Deleau, Man. 

LEICESTERS 

RAM LAMBS BREEDING EWES 

Forsale. 40 Ram lambs and 7 shear- 
lings. As I am short of room, will also 
sell about 50 breeding Ewes of A1 
quality, age from 1 to 4 shears, all ' 
good, sound and strong sheep. ^0 mW'v 
to choose from. Prices right. See W 
them, or apply— 

ALEX. D. OAMLEY, BALCtr Farm, BRANDON, MAN. 

J. A. S. MACMILLAN, 

Live Stock Agent and Importer, Brandon. 

Having a large connection amongst many of 
the foremost oreeders in Great Britain, I 
guarantee to supply pure bred Horses, Cattle 
Sheep and Pigs of any British breeds for 
exhibition or breeding purposes on the most 
favorable terms. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
on app’ioalion. P.O. Box 483. 

THORNCLIFFE 
' STOCK FARM. 

Lirgtst Stud of Glidesdilts Id Gintdi 

Headed by the ehampion stallion 
of all ages, LYON MACGREGOR. 

STALLIONS A COLTs'from the belt blood 
in Scotland and Canada. 

AYRSHIRE BULLS A HEIFERS froM im¬ 
ported stock. 

■ EST MILKING STRAINS with t«*dteata. 


TBRMS REASONABLB. 

A Tisit to rhorncliff* will repay y.a. 

ROBT. DAVIES, Tommto. 


^ ALLISON, Stronsa Stock Farm, Rolaud Man I PIONEER HERD OF SRORTRORHS. 

LA. Shorthorn Cattle and Berkshire Swine. ___ witwit 1 itviin wi 


Shorthorn Cattle and Berkshire Swine. 

J OSEPH TAYLOR, Elgin, Manitoba, breeder t.f 
_ Shorthorn Cattle. Youn g stock for Fale. 

W V. EDWARDS, Souris, Man..breeder Jer^ew 
• Herd bull and bull calves for sale. 

J AMES WILSON, Tnnisfall, Alta., breeder ot 
Shorthorns. Young stock for sale. 

A lex, wood, Souris, Man., Breeder of Oxford 

Down Sheep. 

When writing advertisers, quote The Farmer. 


I have been breeding 
Shorthorn Cattle righi 
here for over a quarter ol 
a century. I breed my own 
Show Cattle, and last year 
had at the Winnipeg In¬ 
dustrial the Gold Medal 
Herd. First for Bull and 
two of his get, and first fot 
Cow and two of her prog- 
6ny. I usually have stuff for sale and am always 
;>lea8ed to show it, 

WALTER LYNCH, Wostbourno, Man. 
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Cattle for the Farmer. 

Read by Prof. Thos. Shaw at the An¬ 
nual Meeting of the Minnesota Live 
Stock Breeders’ Association, January 
8lh, igoi. 

Tills paper will not for one moment 
discuss the ciuestion as to whether the 
farmer should grow cattle, or not, up¬ 


on his farm. To farm without live 
;-ti ck is so completely at variance with 
the proper maintenance of fertility that 
such farming will not even be consider¬ 
ed here. On the assumption that every 
farm in Minnesota should have upon it 
its quota of cattle, the question to be 
considered is what kind of cattle shall 
be kept. This question cannot be an¬ 
swered with too much care, since on its 
determination will depend to a large ex¬ 
tent the measure of the success that will 
attend the keeping of cattle upon the 
farm. 

.ADAPTABILITY TO NATURAL CONDI¬ 
TIONS. 

The adaptability of the breed to be 
chosen to the natural conditions of the 
farm fS the first thought that should 
engage the attention of the farmer. His 
natural tastes should unquestionahly be 
made subservient to this idea. If those 
natural tastes are in accord with the na 
tural conditions of his farm, it will be 
strange indeed if he does not succeed 
If they are not, then it is almost certain 
that failure will follow any attempt that 
he can make to introduce a breed into a 
locality where the environment is no; 
suitable and where possibly it is even a' 
variance with the needs of the animals 
thus chosen. 

No greater mistake is made by the 
a\ erage farmer who grows cattle than 
the little consideration that is given to 
adaptation; with the many, the para¬ 
mount question is, “Which is the best 
breed?” It ought to be “Which is the 
best breed for my conditions?” It 
may be possible for a man to change or 
U'odify adaptation in a breed, but to do 
that will take generations of careful 
breeding and feeding. But why should 
the energies of a lifetime be thus ex¬ 
pended on the modification of a breed, 
when one of the many breeds now in 
this country will exactly meet the needs 
of the farmer? Life is too precious to 
waste it thus. 

Wherever the land is level in charac¬ 
ter, the soil rich, and fodder and grain 
production is abundant, the large breeds 
can be maintained with profit, and usu¬ 
ally they can be maintained under such 
conditions with the highest profit. It 
may not be easy to verify such an as¬ 
sumption hy the facts of actual demon¬ 
stration. That large breeds, however, 
are usually kept under such conditions 
is at least a presumptive proof that the 
farmers have found them more profit¬ 
able than the small breeds. It is also 
highly probable that large animals, un¬ 
der the conditions named, can be rela¬ 
tively more cheaply maintained than 
small ones. For instance, suppose one 
cattle beast large in size produces as 
much as two small ones of an equal 
combined weight, it will be maintained 
more cheaply than the two small ani¬ 
mals. especially in a cold climate, since 
more food will be consumed in driving 
Ibe machinery of two living organiza¬ 
tions than in driving the machinery of 
one with equal capacity to the two. A 
large breed will be the best, therefore, 
for such conditions, other things being 
equal, whether the farmer seeks meat, 
milk, or the two combined. 


Suppose, however, that the farm is 
mainly composed of rugged land, simil¬ 
ar to that which forms the bluffs along 
the Mississippi, and that the soil is 
light. The production on such land 
will not be nearly so abundant as on 
the level and rich prairie farm. It 
would be a mistake to introduce a pon¬ 
derous breed on such a farm. A light 
breed, such as the Devon, for instance, 
could readily climb the bluffs and gath¬ 


er food, whereas a ponderous breed, like 
the Shorthorn, could succeed only in 
carrying their heavy bodies over such 
land by labored effort; while, therefore, 
the former, a small breed, would al¬ 
most certainly succeed well under such 
conditions, the large breed would not 
prove a success. 

Then, again, there are farms that are 
intermediate in character. They have 
pasture lands upon them that are undu¬ 
lating and in some instances hilly. They 
also have upon them level stretches, 
where plentiful food supplies may be 
grown with which to sustain them in 
winter. Here, then, are conditions suit¬ 
ed to the maintenance of the intermedi¬ 
ate breeds, as, for instance, the Red 
Polls or the Ayrshires. 

Where protection cannot he furnish¬ 
ed the natural hardihood of the animal 
is an important factor. But under farm 


conditions, it is not so important rela¬ 
tively, since a measure of protection can 
usually be furnished suited to the needs 
of the breed. It is not to be under¬ 
stood, however, that hardihood in 
breeds, even on the arable farm, is not 
an important consideration. 

CATTLE FOR BEEF PRODUCTION. 

On a given area of farming land it 
will be found that, even under existing 
conditions, when the prices of beef are 
relatively high, a greater profit can be 
obtained from cattle kept for milk or 
for milk and meat than for meat only. 
But the fact remains that even on some 
arable farms, if cattle are to be grown 
at all, they must be grown for meat 
production only. The conditions that 
relate to labor are such that cows can¬ 
not be milked, nor can the milk be 
cared for in the best fashion. Some of 
these have relatively large areas for pas¬ 
ture, as in the northern part of the 
State, and on others the pasture area is 
limited, although other food is grown in 
great abundance. Under these condi¬ 
tions, which breeds should be kept? 
Feur breeds will fill the hill reasonably 
well,, but not equally well. These are 
the Shorthorn. Hereford, Aberdeen 
Angus and Galloway. Under the con¬ 
ditions first named (that is, when the 
areas of pasture are large and of culti¬ 
vated land small), Galloways will pro¬ 
bably fill the hill better than the others; 
especially will this be true where the 
animals are considerably exposed in 
rough weather. The dams may be of 
mixed breeding, the sires being Gallo¬ 
way. The young animals would suck 
their dams, and at 18 months or at 30 


months would be sold for fattening on 
farms where the necessary foods can be 
grown. High grade Galloways fatten 
well and produce meat that is eagerly 
sought in good markets. On the sec¬ 
ond class of farms named, the Aberdeen 
Angus would probably prove the most 
satisfactory, because of the excellence of 
the meat produced. But when grown 
under such conditions, the aim should 
be to grow meat of the best quality. The 
young animals shonid be pushed along 
from birth and put upon the market at 
from 24 to 30 months. They should 
never be allowed to stand still in growth 
or to become lean in flesh. This means 
that they must get all the supplemental 
food they want, and varied in kind, and 
whenever they need it. The profit 
comes through the excellence of the 
meat product and the good price it 
brings because of high finish. Only 
the skilled feeder can grow such meat. 

CATTLE FOR MILK PRODUCTION. 

The man who is going to live by 
dairying, without any special regard to 
meat production, will find that the Jer¬ 
sey, the Guernsey, the Holstein, or the 
Ayrshire will answer his purpose, either 
in the pure or the high grade form. The 
Holstein, being the largest breed, has 
higher adaptation for rich and level, 
rather than for less rich and more 
broken lands. The Holstein has been 
railed against because of the low quali¬ 
ty of the milk which she produces, but 
she has never been given due credit for 
the -abundance and excellence of the 
skim-milk which she has given to the 
farmer. If the cattle have to roam 
much over pastures in gathering food, 
the Ayrshire will probably best fill the 
bill. Usually, the results will be found 
satisfactory where the dairyman begins 
with good milkin,g cows of any kind of 
breeding, and then uses pure bred sires 
of one .of the breeds named. 


Should the dairyman try to grow his 
steers into beef? Emphatically no, if 
they are from dairy sires. He may 
grew them into veal or baby beef by 
feeding them on skim-milk and certain 
adjuncts, selling them between the ages 
of six and nine months, or a little later 
in the case of Ilolsteins, but he should 
not try to mature and finish them as 
beef steers are matured and finished, un¬ 
less he is anxious to get rid of his 
money. But, if the dairyman has grade 
cows of mixed breeding, and does not 
care to rear any calves for the dairy, 
I and is, moreover, desirous of growing 
meat, he can do .so by using high class, 
pure bred sires of some beef breed. The 
progeny will then be so pronouncedly 
beef in form that they can be grown 
profitably for meat, even to the age of 
two or three years. 


CATTLE FOR MEAT AND MILK PRODUC¬ 
TION. 

Cattle kept for meat and milk produc¬ 
tion, or for milk and meat production, 
as the case may be, in the judgment of 
the writer, always will be the class of 
cattle that will predominate on the av¬ 
erage farm. Especially will this be true 
of farms rich in production, and more 
particularly will it be true of those large 
enough to maintain from ten cows up¬ 
ward, or even a less number, so that a 
cream separator can be kept upon the 
farm. There arc several reasons why 
it should be .so, the chief of which are 
the following;— 

(I.) Good milk production and good 
beef production are not incompatible in 
the one animal. 

(2.) Growing animals for milk and 
meat will ensure the more profitable 
consumption of all the varied food pro¬ 
ducts grown upon the farm. 

(3.) Maintaining such cows and milk¬ 
ing them by hand will be more profit¬ 
able relatively than growing beef cattle 
only, where the calves suck the dams. 

(4.) Such a .system of cow keeping is 
a necessity to keep in equilibrium the 
production and market values of dairy 
products. 

Each of these propositions may easily 
be demonstrated, but to do this here 
would unduly prolong this paper. 

These cows, that is to say, dual pur¬ 
pose COW'S, never stood higher in favor 
with the average farmer than they do 
to-day. The cry for more of them has 
gene up from Lake Superior to the Gulf 
and from, one side of the Mississippi 
basin to the other. It is even bringing 
renovation to the cow-keeping methods 
of the farmers beside the Atlantic and 
Pacific. A tidal wave is sweeping all 
down the Mississippi basin in favor of 
the dual purpose cow, and it is carpr- 
ing on its bosom toward the Gulf, like 
driftwood, the teaching of those men 
who taught that the dual purpose cow 
was a delusion, a myth and a snare. In 
the face of this tidal wave, let the men 
who taught those things come out of 
their hiding places and try, if they can, 
to arrest the overflow. 

But what is this dual purpose cow? 
.‘^he is a large animal, or fairly large, 
according to the conditions under which 
she is to be kept. She has a large, deep 
and capacious barrel, w'ith ribs not too 
closely spaced, nor too downward in 
their spring. She has a refined head 
and neck, inclining to length, and limbs 
inclining to fineness. Her crops are 
moderately wide above, and she has 
good width through the heart. Her 
hind quarter is long and wide and deep, 
straight on the sides and rear, wide at 
the pin bones and fairly open in the 
twist. Her udder is large, well quar¬ 
tered, has medium suspension and con¬ 
veniently large teats, and her milk veins 
are long and tortuous, all the better if 
branched, and enter the body through 
large orifices. In other words, she is a 
good, thrifty, well-organized animal, 
whose milking powers are not destroy¬ 
ed by obesity and whose constitution 
has not been weakened by skeleton- 
clothed development. 

So much for her individuality, but 
what of her breeding? Why, she has 
come from dams, who for at least sev¬ 
eral generations have been good milk¬ 
ers, and from a sire whose immediate 



Rock Lake and Maple Duke. [Life Photograph. 

Pi ize-wiimitig yearling Herefords at Winnipeg Industrial, July, 1900. Bred and exhibited 
by John W’allace, Cartwright, Man. Rock Lake was second in the two-year-old class, 
being shown in a class above hisage. Maple Dukewas second to the sweepstakes bull. 
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Prize-winning Shorthorns. [Life Photograph. 

The property of Geo. Allison, Burnbank, Man. 



Group of Prlze'wlnnlng Shorthorns. [r.ife Photegraph. 
At Winnipeg Industrial, July, hKX). The property of G. & W. Bennie, Caslleavery, Man. 
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ancestors on the female side were like¬ 
wise good milkers. This fact has been 
entirely overlooked by the men who 
have tried to exterminate the dual pur¬ 
pose cow. They failed to discriminate 
between the scrub cow and the dual 
put pose cow. They either did not 
know the difference, or, what would be 
worse, they did not want to know it. 
Charity in judgment, of course, points 
to the former conclusion. And, what is 
more unfortunate, some experiment sta¬ 
tion investigators have made the same 
mistake. They have first sought out 
dairy cows with ancestors of approved 
dairy form and function, and against 
these they have chosen scrub cows, 
neither one thing nor another under the 
delusion that they had dual purpose, 
and they have given the results to the 
world as a comparison between the pro¬ 
duction of the dual purpose and the 
straight dairy cow. These good men 
were honest in their intentions, they 
would not for the world lend themselves 
knowingly to the propagation of false¬ 
hood ; nay, they would doubtless scorn 
to do so! Their mistake was one of 
narrow range vision. They grasped a 
quarter truth and imagined it was a 
whole truth. In this fact a sufficient 
e.xplanation is found of the apparent 
conflict of results obtained on this ques¬ 
tion from certain of the experiment sta¬ 
tions. Some of them had dual purpose 
cows to experiment with, and some of 
them had not, but thought they had. 

Which breeds furnish these dual pur¬ 
pose cows? The Shorthorns do in 
largest numbers, pure and in the grade 
form, for one reason, among others, 
that Shorthorns are by far the most 
numerous in the land. And the place 
for the dual purpose Shorthorn is on 
the arable farm, rich in productive 
power. And the Polled Durhams can 
be classed with Shorthorns, since they 
are essentially the same in their lead¬ 
ing characteristics. Second in order 
come the Red Polls, not placed second 
because they are in any way inferior to 
the Shorthorns as dual purpose cattle, 
but because they are less numerous. 
They are a little less in size than the 
Shorthorn, and in the judgment of the 
writer should be kept so; hence their 
best place will be found on farms un¬ 
dulating and with fairly good produc¬ 
tion. The Brown Swiss are also good 
dual purpose cattle, with a leaning to 
milk. They have ample growth for beef 
production, but their strong bone devel- 
opo'ent is somewhat against them for 
producing the highest class of beef. 
They are large cattle, and are therefore 
adapted to conditions in which the 
production is abundant. The little 
Devons are good dual purpose cattle, 
with a leaning to beef. Their place is 
on hilly farms, with a proportion of 
bottom land for growing winter food. 
These animals,with their neat limbs and 
smooth, pony-like frames, dress well on 
the block and make an excellent quality 
of beef. Dual purpose cows may be 
obtained by taking large dairy cows of 
mixed breeding and crossing upon them 
Shorthorn, Polled Durham or Red Poll 
bulls from good milking families. In 
two or three generations of careful 
breeding the dual quality will assert it¬ 
self. 

HOW TO PRODUCE DUAL PURPOSE 
CATTLE. 

Taking conditions as we find them, 
how is the dual purpose cow to be bred? 
Some say, take a good straight dairy 
cow and cross her with an extreme beef 
bull (that is one extreme in form and 
high in breeding). If the breeding is 
high on both sides, neither man nor 
spirit can tell what the result will be, 
for the reason, first, that the relative 
strength of the breeding cannot be ac¬ 
curately known, and second, because of 
this the relative strength of the prepot¬ 
ency in either parent cannot be known. 
The progeny may incline strongly to 
beef or to milk, or it may be a com¬ 
promise. Mafp such a bull with a dairy 
cow of excellent performance, but 
whose breeding is much mixed, and just 
as sure as the sun travels westward in 
the sky, the progeny will incline to beef. 
It cannot be otherwise. The prepotency 
of the bull will be far greater than that 


of the cow, because his breeding is pure 
and hers is mixed; in other words, be¬ 
cause his power to effect change is far 
greater than her power to resist change, 
if men follow such teaching in breed¬ 
ing dual purpose cows, there can be only 
one termination to their effort, that is 
to say, the ditch. Anybody who is 
thoroughly conversant with the prin¬ 
ciples that govern up-grading does not 
require to be told this. 

Plow, then, shall the dual purpose cow 
be bred? Select large, roomy-bodied 
cows; secure bulls inclining to the pro¬ 
nounced meat form to maintain stamina 
for crossing upon the cows. These bulls 
should he from dams in the near ances¬ 
try of which were good milkers. Feed 
the heifers in such a way that their 
milking powers will not be injured. 
F.liminate all milk producers below the 
desired standard as soon as the fact is 
known. Persistence in such breeding 
will give the country such dual purpose 
cows as have not been seen in the land. 

Happily for the farmers of this coun¬ 
try, the teaching of the experiment sta¬ 
tions is righting itself on this subject. 
The band wagon of dualism on the cow 
question has been driven rapidly 
through all the stations in recent years, 
and in nearly all of them teachers of 
animal husbandry are jumoing on. 
These men are recognizing what many 
shut their eyes to before, viz.: (1) That 
dairy form is only a general, not an ab¬ 
solutely infallible, guide in determining 
dairy capacity. (2) That inheritance in 
milk-giving is a powerful factor in milk 
elaboration, notwithstanding the absence 
of the highest dairy form; and (3) That 
food also exercises a powerful influence 
in determining what the milk produc¬ 
tion of a cow will be, despite her lack 
of high dairy form. Men have bowed 
down and worshipped at the shrine of 
dairy form, when they should have 
bowed before the trinity of dairy form, 
dairy inheritance and dairy food pro¬ 
ducts. 


A Sad Affair. 


Two Alberta ranchers recently lost 
their lives under peculiarly sad circum¬ 
stances. Thev had been to visit friends 
and left for home considerably under 
the influence of liquor. They lost their 
hearings and the rig was upset, the 
horses bolting. One of them was a 
sufferer from heart disease and the 
other would not leave him. Before 
next morning the former died and his 
companion was found in a very bad 
state, his hands tind feet both being 
frozen. After a few days, the latter 
partlv through pain, partly as the result 
of the drink he had taken, became 
crazed, and then died. One more ex¬ 
ample of the terrible danger of going 
out in winter under the influence of 
drink. 


An enterprising local tradesman has 
caused a sensation by creating a corner 
in Queen’s pigs. Her Majesty’s fat pigs 
are generally sold to buyers from all 
parts of the United Kingdom from the 
Flemish Farm, Windsor, but this year 
the tradesman in question bought the 
whole of the Queen’s fat prize pigs, 
numbering nearly 100. 

A New Yorker named Hughes has 
been playing a practical joke • on the 
judges of the recent great horse show 
there. Under an assumed name he en¬ 
tered a horse in the saddle class, and at 
the trials his daughter rode the animal 
round the ring. The horse and another 
were finally selected as the most worthy 
in the class, but in the final trial the 
other animal was awarded the blue rib¬ 
bon. When Mr. Hughes learned his 
horse had just missed carrying off the 
prize, he soberly announced that his 
entry was a cast-off tramcar horse, 
which he had bought for eleven dollars. 
The judges are now busy explaining 
how they were fooled. Two years ago 
th.e same joker entered a stray tom cat 
in the Oriental female class of the cat 
show, and a special prize was awarded 
him by the judges. 


SHORTHORNS.B FROCKS eight shorthorn hulls. 


NINE BULL CALVES 
Fof**le SEVERAL FINE HEIFERS 
KO to 60 B. P. BOCKS 

(strong, well-marked cockcrelf) 
My herd consists of 40 animals, headed bj 
lyord Stanley 25th. Correspondence lolicited. 

WALTER JAMES - Rosser, Man. 


Sired by Aberdeen 2nd, from 8 months to 18 
months old, for sale. My stock bull Aberdeen is 
also for sale, as I have kept him as long as is 
prudent, and any one getting him will make no 
mistake as his stock will prove. 

Write for particulars. 

Wm. CHALMERS, Hsyfletd, Man. 


Hazel Rigg Holsteins. 

BULLS FOR SALE. 

COUNKLIUS TEAKE, firit prizelycarUne at 
Winnipeg and Brandon; STANLEY TEAKE. 
first prise calf under six months at Winnipeg; 
two choice hulls, good enough to head any 
herd. TEMPEST ard's CLOTHILDE. our 
4-year-old stock bull, sweepstakes at Winnipeg 
and Brandon. 

These are the kind to buy. Write for partic¬ 
ulars as to breeding, etc. 

Jas.GLENNIE & SON,Longburn,Man 


TbfliRfltie S186K Farm 

.4 shorthorn bulls 

3 * " FEMALES 

For sale. They are a 
rood itrfMir lot. Write to 

JOHN s. Robson, 

Manitou, Man. 




lengthy YOUNG BERKSHIRES, 

Both sex, pairs and trios, no kin. 

^ Prices to suit the crops. 

Barr«d Plymouth Rock CeckorBis 
(Baautlea.) 

M. B. Turkeys from my prise winners. 

A FEW SPLENDID TOULOUSE GEESE 

Wm. Kltson. Burnside. Man 


LARGE IMP’D YORKSHIRES. 
OXFORD DOWN SHEEP. 
BUFF WVANDOTTES. 

BUFF LACED POLANDS. 

S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS. 


Young stock 
for sale. 
Eggs in 
Season. 


J. B. JICKLING. Carman. Man. 


J. E. SMITH 

J. H. Smith offers for 
45 Shorthorn Bulla, 

Ages. A number sired 
EvOrdSUnleyll (22260). S 
(imp.) from Ontario, 
this year's crop of Gol 
Measure (imp.) calves 
sold. 40 Shorthorn H 
ers, from 6 months i 
yeara old. 6o Shorth 
Cows, allages. Afewyo 
Clydesdale stallions, m 
and fillies ©fall ages fort—. 

Everything for sal* except my stock bulls, 
Lord Stanley II and Golden Measure (imp.) and 
the Clydesdale stallion Printe Charlie (imp.). 

Come and see the stock. 

4. E. SMITH. P.O. Box 274. Tel.4. Bmithfield Av. Bmniin 







GlyMsdiiie' Hirsis 

AND 

sherthorn Gattle 


I have a number of promising young Stallions 
tor .sale. 

My shorthorn herd is headea by *• Best Yet, 
bred by Hon. John Dryden, < f Brooklyn, Out. 
A 'lumber of young stock oi both sexes, all r^ 
gi‘5tered, are for sale, and can be recommended 
&.S first-class animals. ^ ,. 1.4 

Corn spondecce solicited. Prices right. 


FARMS AND STOCK 

For sale at all times. Apply te 
H. R. KEYES. K«y«B, Man. 


When writing advertisers, quote The Farmer. 


Lakeside 

Stock 

Farm. 


Large English 

BERKSHIRE SWINE 
SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


Stock of all ages for sale. Orders booked foi 
spring litters from prize winners. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. 


JAMES M. KWENS, Mlnnedoae P.O.. Men. 



BliNCLODY Stock Farm 


Shorthorns 

1 Roan Bull, 20 mos. old; 
1 dark red bull calf, 9 mos. 
old ; 2 young cows; and S 
young heifers. 

All registered in the D.H.B. 
Will sell cheap. First come, 
first served, 

McGill Brea., Carroll, Man. 


GOLD MEDAL HOMEBRED 
SHORTHORN HERD. 



Young Bulls and Heifers for sale, sired 
by Nobleman (imported), Stanley 6th, aud 
Topsmsn, champion bull at Winnipeg, Toronto 
London and Ottawa in 1399. 

This herd also won the Open Herd Frlze 
against all comers and first for bull and two of 
his get. This is the Herd to buy from. 


Berkshlres and Yerkshlres. 


J. G. OARRON, Carberry, Man. 



FOR SALE-50 HEAD OF 

Young SHORTHORN Cattle 

(25 Bulla and 25 Heifara) 

Prom 1 to 3 years* old ; Bulls 12 to 15 months’ 
old, all sired by Sittyton Stamp (imp.) All cattle 
sold will be delivered freight free as far west as 
Calgary, in February or March, at our risk. 

|OS. LAWRENCE « SONS, Clearwater, 
Man. 


WM. 0. STYLES, Rossir, Man. 

Breeder of 

Shorthorns, Yorkshires, Tamworths 

Young and aged stock of above breeds always 
on hand. Six splendid bull calves and younf 
lows at reasonable rates. Parties met by 
ippointment at Rosser. 


MARCHMONT STOCK FARM 



Scotch Bred 3 h b 

horns, 6 Ysarl* 
ing Bulls, 8 Juii 
CbIvob of neat 
quality and breed¬ 
ing at mederate 
prioes. 

W. 8. LISTtR. 

Middleehurcli P.O. 
7 miles If «f W’pf. 
Telepboae. 



EARN THIS! 
WATCH! 


Bysei. 
ling 
only 2 
dozeji 
Glass 

PensatlOc. each. 
These wuiiderftil 
Pens are made of 
one piece oi'glass 
■with colored hol¬ 
der aTid fluted nil). They never wear out and 
will write a I'ago with one dip ol'iuk. Write 
and we mail IVm.h. Sell them, return 
money, and we send po.stjLaid this hand¬ 
some'Watch with indisbed iiiekel case, or- 
HHTnenied exlge, hour, minute andse<’oiul 
baud, keyless wind and genuine Amer¬ 
ican lever movement. It is accurate and 
reliable, and with care will last 10 yeara. 
TOLEDO PEN 00 ., Box 830 Toronto, Can. 
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Feeding Work Horses. 

In a recent bulletin, Professor J. H. 
Shepperd, of North Dakota Agricultur¬ 
al College, gives his experience in the 
feeding of work horses with different 
/classes of feed. One test was for 
Brome grass against timothy hay, oats 
being fed with both. The Brome was 
evidently more palatable, but little dif¬ 
ference in the weight or working power 
of the horses could be noted. The 
greater palatabilily of Brome is univer¬ 
sally admitted by all feeders. 

Good oat straw was tried against prai¬ 
rie hay, oats varied by a mixture of 
equal parts of bran and shorts being 
used along with them. This trial was 
made on a sufficiently large scale to be 
fully reliable and the final summation 
showed that with oat straw as rough- 
age, it took 25 per cent, more grain to 
keep horses up to their weight and 
working power than when they were 
fed prairie hay. They wasted a good 
deal of the straw and ate less of it. 
Some ate the straw well, others did not 
like it, and it was found impossible to 
prevent loss of weight doing heavy 
work on straw, while on hay the weight 
was satisfactorily kept up. 

Barley was fed to three horses and 
two mules for nine months, along with 
timothy hay. The mules kept up a 
standing protest against the barley all 
the time, and when put to harder work 
would not eat enough barley to keep 
them up. Whenever given oats they 
took them with great relish. The bar¬ 
ley was readily eaten by the horses, but 
they stood less hard work on it than on 
oats. But horses inclined to be “dainty” 
feeders alw’ays prefer oats to barley. 
" Oats,” says the bulletin, “ always give 
more spirit and mettle than can be ob¬ 
tained from any other grain feed. It 
has the further advantage of having 
more husk in proportion to the berry, 
and therefore presents less liability to 
overfeeding than barley.” 

Oats and corn were tried on southern 
bred mules, which took readily to the 
corn, and did better on a mixture of 
oats and corn than on all oats. Taking 
corn at 5fi cc”*": a bushel and oats at 25 
cents, the value of the two feeds thus 
blended would be nearly equal. 

Some years ago, vvith wheat alone as 
a grain feed, this station dmeonstrated 
that No. 1 hard led to derangements in 
digestion, part of the grain at the same 
.time being passed undigested. Two 
parts of the same wheat ground and 
mixed with one part of bran made as 
good feed as oats. Frozen wheat, if not 
also mouldy, is rather better for stock 
than the best ,as it contains a greater 
proportion of muscle-forming matter. 
Rtpeated trials show that bran and 
shorts in equal proportions and well- 
mixed kept up the horses as well as 
oats did, though the oats were perhaps 
better liked. 

In connection with the same question 
it is interesting to note that at a recent 
meeting in Glasgow, the veterinarian in 
charge of the tramway horses of that 
city, which number over 4,000, read a 
long and carefully prepared paper, in 
which he showed that an even mixture 



[Life Photograpli 

Lord Ingleside 6th (93914). 

winner, at 16 months old. of first prize as year¬ 
ling Hereford hull, and sweepstakes all ages 
at Wiimipeg and Brandon Fairs. 1900. Owned 
by J. A. Chapman, Beresford, Man. 

of oats and corn was long thought more 
economical and quite as useful as all 
oats. But for over four years no oats 
at all have been fed. The daily grain 


allowance for a horse in regular work is 
now 10 lbs. of corn and 5 lbs. of peas. 
All these horses are regularly fed six 
times a day and watered before feeding, 
and the amount of sickness is a mere 
trifle. 

In the discussion that followed the 
reading of this paper some owners of 
draft horses agreed with the blend of 
oats and corn. Others did not. One 
old stager said that horses fed corn al¬ 
ways looked "down in the mouth” when 
con ing off a day’s work, while those 
fed oats showed more “ mettle.” Whole 
oats are better digested than when fed 
crushed. The old Scotch practice of 
giving boiled barley as an evening feed 
was generally condemned as leading to 
digestive troubles. “ It was a fine thing 
for the doctors.” Overwork and over¬ 
feeding, to keep it up, were also de¬ 
nounced. It is bad to give all horses 
the same amount of salt in their feed. 
Some like it, some will not use it if they 
can help it. It is best to put a piece of 
reck salt in the manger. 

In the same connection it is well to 
note that the two great cab companies 
of Paris have been trying corn since 
1870, and since then one of these com¬ 
panies has entirely left off the use of 
oats. The other company believes it 
makes a great saving by using both oats 
and corn. The race horse men, how¬ 
ever are as strong believers in oats as 
ever they were. Curiously, one objec¬ 
tion made to the oats is their hull, the 
very thing that Prof. Shepperd thinks 
is one point in their superiority. 


The first Canadian auction sale of 
pure bred stock will be held at Ottawa 
in the Central Canada exhibition build¬ 
ings on Wednssday, March 6th. A 
large meeting of representative stock- 



[lyite Photograph. 

Hereford Bull, Strathcona (973). 

Second prize two-year-old at Winnipeg Indus¬ 
trial. The property of F. B. Miller & Sons, 
Solsgirtli, Man. 

men, with F. W. Hodson in the chair, 
u as held the other day at Ottawa to 
complete the preliminary arrangements. 
Many front rank breeders have already 
promised to forward stock. 

As was expected by those who saw 
the cars of mongrel yearlings shipped 
to the western ranches in recent years, 
the outcome has been very unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Nearly all of them have turned 
out rather poor butchers’ cattle, of 
coarse and inferior quality, that will 
hardly pay expenses. Pure bred beef 
sires or nothing will be the rule in fu¬ 
ture purchases from the east. 

The cow which twice was declared 
champion at the London dairy show re¬ 
cently died of milk fever. This cow, 
whose name was Nancy, was a cross- 
lirecd, her sire being an Island-bred 
Guernsey bull and her dam a deep-milk¬ 
ing pure bred Shorthorn. She was 
calved Nov. 6, 1891, and won her cham¬ 
pionships at the London dairy show in 
1898 and 1899. Had she lived to be 
shown again it is probable that she 
would have won out for the third time, 
as the day before she took sick she gave 
66 pounds of milk and in three success¬ 
ive periods of lactation extending to ten 
and one-half months each gave 1,500 
gallons. 


R. T. Saunderson, Minnedosa. Dec. 
27, T900: “I am an old subscriber to 
The Farmer, and consider it an up-to- 
date agricultural paper.” 


Smithfield Fat Stock Show. 

This, the last of the great British fat 
shows and the 102nd held by the society, 
came off on Dec. 10th to 15th. The 
entries were 574, or 90 fewer than last 
year. The leading prize-winner was 
Queen Victoria. All her exhibits are 
bred by herself, and the awards are 
strictly on the merits. Her farm man¬ 
ager, Mr. Tait, is an acknowledged 



[Life Photograph. 

Holstein Bull, 

Hayfield Prince Clothilde. 

The property of Win. Ranson, Carberry, Man. 

Sec,,nd piize aged bull at Winnipeg and first 

at Brandon in 1900. 

judge of what he handles. He^ never 
ails to bring out a lot of good things. 

In Devons, the first breed on the list, 
.he first was John Wortley, Norwich. 

IS steer, nearly 3 years old, weighed 
1.606 lbs. The Queen had a 1st and 
2nd in this breed. 

In Shorthorns, the Queen had two 
1st, the championship of the breed and 
ist tor best animal bred by exhibitor. 
1 ler champion, the 33-months-old Cice¬ 
ly, weighed 1,806 lbs., and was champ¬ 
ion over all ages and breeds at Birming¬ 
ham the week before. Her steer, Robin 
Mood, was also 1st at Birmingham. The 
Lari of Rosebery had 2nd to Robin 
liood with Royal Standard, 1st at Edin¬ 
burgh ; weight at 23 months, 1,588 lbs. 
In the older steer class. Lord Rosebery 
had 1st with Talisman, champion of the 
breed at Edinburgh. Cicely, the Smith- 
field champion, was also 1st in sum¬ 
mer at the Royal and at Edinburgh, and 
was reserve here to the champion of the 
.show. 

Polled Angus had no specially fine 
representatives. The championship of 
the breed went to Geo. Bruce for Cock 
o’ the North, also champion at Edin¬ 
burgh. This steer at barely 23 months 
weighed 1,547 lbs. Lord Rosebery had 
1st in the older class with Black Dia¬ 
mond, weighing 1,914 lbs. at 31 months. 
The heaviest steer in this class weighed 
at 33 months 1,964 lbs. 

In Galloways, Sir John Swinburne 
had the championship with a 22-months- 
old steer, weight 1,374 lbs., also 1st at 
Edinburgh. Lord Antrim’s 1st in the 
older class was also 1st at Edinburgh; 
weight, at 34 months, 1,374 lbs. 

In West Highlanders, Lieut.-Colonel 
H. Drummond had championship with 
a steer 41 months old, weight 1,908 lbs. 
He was 1st at Edinburgh. 

Cross-breed cattle are always a grand 
lot, the champion being an Angus- 
Shorthorn heifer, Ladysmith, also cham¬ 
pion in the same class at Norwich. She 
was also reserve as best beast in the 
show, going in ahead of the Queen’s 
Cicely, which most people expected to 
take the very highest place. Mr. 
Learner, owner of this heifer, has now 
been for five years next to the cham- 
pienship of the show, but never hit it. 
Second place went to Captain Town¬ 
send’s Cock of the North. Most of this 
class were raised in the north of Scot¬ 
land. 

The championship of the younger an¬ 
imals went to John Ross, Meikle Tarrel, 
Ross-shire, for a heifer 23 months old, 
champion of all classes and breeds at 
Inverness, reserve champion' at Edin¬ 
burgh, and 1st in her class here. She 
is an Angus-Shorthorn cross. For 
best steer over 2 years, Mr. Wortley, the 
winner of f-o championship in the De¬ 
von class, had the championship with 
his Hereford steer. Lord Roberts, after¬ 
wards made champion of the show. This 
was an extra fat animal and very nearly 


beaten by Ladysmith, the female cham¬ 
pion. 

In the carcass competition, J. D. 
Fletcher, of Rosehaugh, Ross-shire, was 
champion with an Angus-Hereford 
cross steer. Sir John Swinburne’s Short¬ 
horn-Galloway steer 2nd. In this class 
the Queen again had two Ists. All the 
winners in this class were Scotch cross¬ 
es, the Angus, as at Chicago, being most 
prominent. 

Buyers were not so wild over prize¬ 
winners at Smithfield as last month at 
Chicago, and the best figures were made 
by animals not over-fattened, the cross¬ 
es being most in demand. The same 
thing happened last year when over-fed 
cattle made a very slow sale. Butchers 
are gradually learning that the beast fed 
to make good beef is the one to put 
their money on. 

It may be interesting to contrast the 
weights given above with those of the 
Chicago champion, Advance. At 23 
nienths he was 1,430 lbs. The Rosebery 
Shorthorn, Royal Standard, at the same 
age, was 1,588 lbs., and Bruce’s Angus, 
a few days younger, was 1,547 lbs., thus 
leading the champion of America by 117 
and 158 lbs. 


The Army of Health. 

The Army in the Philippines Insignifi¬ 
cant Compared With This One. 

If all the people in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain who make 
daily use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
could be assembled together it would 
make an army that would outnumber 
our army of one hundred thousand by 
at least five to one. 

Men and women, who are broken 
down in health, are only a part of the 
thousands who use this popular prepar¬ 
ation ; the greater number are people 
who are in fair health but who know 
that the way to keep well is to keep the 
digestion perfect, and use Stuart’s Dys¬ 
pepsia Tablets as regularly as meal time 
comes to insure good digestion and pro¬ 
per assimilation of food. 

Prevention is always better than cure, 
and disease can find no foothold if the 
digestion is kept in good working order 
by the daily use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

Mr. Thomas Seale, Mayfield, Califor¬ 
nia, says: “ Have used and recom¬ 

mended Stuart’s Tablets because there 
is nothing like them to keep the stom¬ 
ach right.” 

Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer St., 
Pittsburg, Pa., writes: “ I wish every¬ 

one to know how grateful I am for 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I suffered 
for a long time and did not know what 
ailed me. I lost flesh right along until 
one day I noticed an advertisement of 
■these tablets and immediately bought a 
60-cent box at the drug store. I am 
only on the second box and am gaining 
in flesh and color. I have at last found 
something that has reached my ail- 
n.ent.” 

From Mrs. Del. Eldred Sun, Prairie, 
Wis.: “ I was taken dizzy very sudden¬ 
ly during the hot weather of the past 
summer. After ten days of constant 
dizziness I went to our local physician, 
who said my liver was torpid and I had 
overheated my blood; he doctored me 
for two weeks without much improve¬ 
ment. I finally thought of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets (which I had used 
long before for various bad feelings) 
and the first three tablets helped me. 
They are easily the best all-round fam¬ 
ily medicine I ever used.” 

7'he army of people who take Stuart’s 
Tablets are mostly people in fairly good 
health, and who keep well by taking 
•them regularly after meals. They con¬ 
tain no opiates, cocaine or any cathartic 
or injurious drugs, simply the natural 
peptones and digestives which every 
weak stomach lacks. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
druggists everywhere in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 


When writing advertisers, quote The Farmer. 
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IIOXEV STOCK FARM, tRANOOH, MAH. 

J. A. S. Macmillan 

Zapartcr and Breeder af Fure-Bred 


AMONG THE BREEDERS 


Caustic 

Balsam 


J. J. Moir, Glendinning, has sold the year¬ 
ling Shorthorn bull, Glendinning Chief, to 
Ralph Vipond, Killarney. 


John Logan, Murchison. Man., writes that 
he has sold a two-year-old Shorthorn heifer 
to George Little, Neepawa. 


130 Aberdaen Angus CattI*. 

40 Shorthorn Cattle (of great vadiety] 

My Shorthorns wsre all hroutht in from 
Ontario two years ago. 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 

kL A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


J. A. McGill, Neepawa, in sending us a 
change of advt., writes: “I have a very nice 
bunch of young sows from 6 to 9 months old 
that I am breeding, to farrow from 1st of 
April to last of May.” 


Clydeadalaa, Shire and Hackney Stalllone 
and Mares, Shorthorn Cattle and 
Shropshire Sheep. 

Cerrespondence solicited. Inspection invited. 
Prices right. Terms easy. Full particulars on ap¬ 
plication. Apply P.O. Sox 483,Brandon,Man. 


Aged and Young Stock of all kinds for sale. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly by J. E. 
Gombnalt 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur¬ 
geon to the 
French 
Govern- 
monc Btud 


John McTurk, a well-known old settler in 
the Elkhorn district and familiar in the 
show ring as a horse and cattle judge, died 
lately at the age of 70. Mr. McTurk gave 
up farming two years ago and has since 
lived in the town of Elkhorn. 


FARMERS' LIVE STOCK EAR LABELS 

A thing that every fai me* 
should use. Also a very 
hai:d> punch to insert 
them. Many have answer- 
^ ed ad. and sent for circuiai 
s and price list and ordered, 
some have si^nt for 
7V-'' price list and have not 
ordered. Please tell ui 
circuiai 

end price lisi. R.W JAMES 

King st.. • Bcwmanville, Ont' 


Fred W. Green, Moose Jaw, Assa., writes: 
“My stock are doing well, and we have only 
one young bull left for sale. We have sold 
a very fine young bull recently to Nelson T. 
Alcock, Pasqua, Assa. We have also made 
several other sales. Young bulls were sold, 
one each to S. K. Rathwell, Dr. Turnbull, 
Wm. Lewis and George McCartney.” 


D. E. CORBETT, breeder of 

SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 

stock always for sale. Have a bunch of nice 
•am and ewe lambs for sale. My sheep are from 
.he well-known breeders John Campbell and 
Blanmer & Sons, Ontario. 

Address—Swan Lake P.O., Man. 


Imbossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever usel. Takes the place 
ofttll liniments for mild or severo action. Removes 
ell Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaluable. 

WE GUARANTEE causticIbals'am wfn 

nroduce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

pvery bottle of Caustic. Balsam sold is Wa^an- 
ted to give satisfaction. Price 81.50 per bottle. Bold 
by dmccista. or sent by express, charges paid, with full 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circ-.xlars. 
testimonials, etoi Address 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., TORONTO, OhT. 


King Bros., Wawanesa, Man., write:— 
“Since our last letter we have sold a large 
number of pigs. The following are some of 
our recent sales:—One boar each to the fol¬ 
lowing: Jas. Stancombe, Cartwright; W. T. 
Britton, Jas. Downey, Geo. Stevens, Wawan¬ 
esa; sow to W. S. Wilson, Holland. We 
have on hand at present some very fine 
young sows fit to breed, also a few boars fit 
for service. We have also made some good 
sales of White Rocks and are completely 
sold out, except a few cockerels. We are 
importing some birds from the foremost 
breeder in the States, and intend showing 
at Brandon this year. Our breeders’ card 
in The Farmer has paid us well.” 


■JON E Si 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN STUD 


SASKATOON 


CLYDESDALES 


(Established 14 years ago.) 

CHOICE YOUNG BULLS and 

HEIFERS FOR SALE. 

3 Bulls rising two yaars old. 

4 Bull Calves. 

Heifers and Cows. 

The bulls are roans and reds and a smaoth 
fleshed, fine lot. 

The young animals are the get of the present 
head of the herd, Indian Warnor’s Hero, 26,816, 
a son of the noted Indian Warrior, the champ¬ 
ion of the World’s Fair, Chicago. 

The cows and heifers that have been bred are 
supposed to be in calf to him. 

For particulars apply to 

|. J. Caswell, West Saskatoon, Sask. 


Imp. aRd Home-bred Stallions ter Site. 

Two- three and four-year-old Colts, 
aired by such noted stallions as 
PRINCE OF WALES (673) DANHLEY (222) 
BELTED KNIGHT (1396) STANLEY PRINCE (6316) 
PRINCE PATRICK (8933) MACGREGOR (1487) 
These horses are of the finest quality, good 
action, good large flat bone, the best hoofs. 
Some of them prise-winners in the old country, 
and all of them large. For further particular! 
apply to 

1. C. McLEOD, Manager, Nlnga, Man. 

Another importation to arrive the last of March 


The Farmer is in receipt of the following 
note in 

Clydesdale mares, I 
which Porter Bros., 
purchased from Jno. _ 

Alta.:—“Balgreggan Princess [2449] 
ceptionally fine animal, II:-..- 

splendid action, 
record in the show ring, 
ticket wherever shown. 

L2450J, although not so _ 

show ring, has claimed honors and recogni¬ 
tion, and is considered by many competent 
judges very little behind the other mare in 
get-up. It is the intentiou of Messrs. Porter 
Bros, to raise pedigreed stock, and they are 
to be congratulated in securing such fine 
specimens of Clydesdale blood with which to 
lay the foundation.” 


I have used Herbageum for several 
years in fattening cattle for export and 
find it a great advantage not only in lay¬ 
ing on of flesh and keeping the animals 
always hearty and ready for their feed, 
but the meat is much superior. It is of 
a better color, is firm and of fine flavor, 
and the difference in quality is very no¬ 
ticeable. Parties ask me how I feed to 
obtain such fine meat, and I inform 
'ilicm that it is the result of Herbageum. 
I do not feed roots, as I can get better 
resnlts with dry feed and Herbageum. 
I feed a mixed chop of peas, corn, bran 
and shorts with straw, and my cattle 
are doing well. Last year I fed the 
same chop mixture with hay, but this 
year I am not feeding hay. I buy in 
cattle weighing from !)50 lbs. to 1,"2(I0 
lbs., and have them in shipping condi¬ 
tion in from 100 to 120 days. Last year 
the gain per head per day ranged from 
two and a quarter lbs. to two and six- 
itenths lbs. In taking weights I always 
weigh the animals before watering them. 

In re-stocking my stable in January 
there are always some of the animals 
badly troubled with lice, but one 
month’s use of Herbageum knocks 
them higher thafl a kite; it’s grand for 
cleaning out lice, and it keeps the skin 
soft, silky and pliable. 

At present I have a very fine calf that 
has been fed Herbageum right along. It 
is just eleven months and four days old 
and has never had whole milk, and gen¬ 
erally only the same feed as the other 
animals. It is from a Jersey grade 
heifer that was under two years old, 
and a Durham sire, and this morning 
the calf before watering weighed 675 lbs. 

D. HANLEY, 
Cainsville, Ont. 


connection with the two very fine 
both rising 4 years oid, 
Bredenbury, Assa., have 
Turner, Millarviiie, 

_is an ex- 

_, with flue bone and 

This mare has an unbeaten 
having secured 1st 
Independence Giri 
successful in the 


POLAND CHINAS 


But Milking Strain. 

Guarantgl^ R Q PS H I R E S 

Improved Larae Yorkshires and 
Jersey Red Swine 

JOHN OUGHTON, Middlechurch, Man 


John A. Turner, Millarviiie Alta., gave 
The Farmer a call the other day on his way 
to Ontario. He reports a good season’s busi¬ 
ness in horses. Of late he has made sales 
of Sousie Lad, two-year-old Clyde stallion, 
to D. H. Andrews, manager of the Canadian 
Land & Ranch Co., Crane Lake, Assa.; to 
Messrs. A. & G. Mutch, Lumsden, Assa., he 
has sold the two young Clyde stallions, 
Balgreggau’s Heir and Victoria’s Triumph, 
together with 25 mares, fillies and geldings, 
all Clydes excepting a handsome pair of 
Hackneys; to Wm. Porter, Bredenbury, 
Assa., have gone two registered Clyde fillies. 
This last pair were prize-winners at the 
Calgary fair this fall, and are both descend¬ 
ed from Balgreggan Hero. This is certainly 
a fine list of sales, and speaks well for the 
quality of Mr. Turner’s stock. His intention 
is to visit some of the leading Ontario breed¬ 
ers before returning, with a view of making 
some new selections. Speaking of the pros¬ 
pects on the range this winter, Mr. Turner 
expressed satisfaction. Up to the present, 
the stock has kept in good condition, and 
there has been no need of feeding. 


Have some fine early Spring Boars and Gilts, 
lired by Manitoba Chief, (1^1) and Bob Place, 
(1444) for sale, that in quality and price will 
latlsfy the most discriminating buyers. ^ Some 
fall Gilts of equal merit. Recent additions of 
newly imported blood ranks my herd amongst 
the foremost in the country. Also two extra 
good 2-year-old Shropshire Rams and Ram 
Lambs for sale cheap. 

Write your wants. 


W. L TRANN, CRYSTAL CITY, Man 


HOLSTEINS AND 
YORKSHIRES 


Joseph Lawrence & Sons, Clearwater, Man., 
write: “We beg to announce to our customers 
in Manitoba and the N. W. T. that we will 
not have any female Shorthorns to sell for at 
least one year, as we are next summer build¬ 
ing one of the largest barns in Canada, with 
the object of increasing the number of our 
herd to 200 head of breeding females. So ah 
we have to sell at present are about 15 bulls 
from 12 to 15 months old, sired by Sittyton 
Stamp (imp.). See advt. All our cattle have 
gone into winter quarters in good shape, 
and up to date have only had straw for feed, 
but we have over 300 tons of hay for balance 
of winter. We bave again at the head of our 
herd George Bruce, which took 1st prize 
at Winnipeg and Brandon last summer, and 
the 18-months-old Jubilee King is second in 
command. This bull is a full brother to 
Jubilee Queen, which took sweepstakes at 
Winnipeg in 1899. We consider Jubilee King 
the best 18-months-old bull in Canada. 
In conclusion I must thank my customers 
in Manitoba, N. W. T., and the States, who 
have purchased nearly 400 head of cattle 
from us during the last ten years, and we 
can truly say that not from one did we ever 
get the slightest complaint whatever. In 
fact, every animal gave satisfaction as far 
as wo know.” 


Some good yonng boars, fit for service. Prise 
winners. Prices reasonable for quality. 

A. B. POTTER, • Montgomery, Aosa 


PURVES THOMSON, 

PILOT MOUND, MAN. 

Choice bred Shorthorns and registered 
Clydesdales. Oneimported Stallion and some 
very choice mares and fillies for sale. Two im¬ 
ported Bull calves and also one Bull calf from 
Caithness, and a few good show heifers and 
young cows and heifer calves for sale from 
Caithness. 


Is always able and ready to supply your 
wants in 

VmmM BULLS and HEIFERS, HTS- 
WOLD and LEICESTER RAMS aid 
EWES, BERKSHIRE BOARS 

and Sows in farrow, Toulouse Geese and B. P. 
Blocks at bad crop prices. Write or call and see 
frhat I will do for the next 30 days to make room 
for young stock coming. Lyndhurst 4th, thatl 
great show Bull and Spicey Robin at the head o 
the Shorthorns, Fitrsimons B. leading the Cots- 
irolds to the front, and Gallant Boy, Tippecanoe 
Bnd and Can’t Be Beat heading the herd of Berk- 
ihires, has produced the best I have ever had and 
:an do it again. 

Come and see my stock, you will be welcome. 
No business, no harm. Will be met at station 
tnd returned there. 

F. W. DROWN, PrepriAtar, 
PHTAGE LA PRAIRIE. MAN. 


HERBAGEUM is manufactuTed by 
tbe Beaver Mfg. Co., Galt, Ont., and 
can be purchased in nearly every 
town and village in Canada. 


An evidence of the value of the tuber¬ 
culin test came under the observation 
of one of our staff a few days ago. A 
government test had been made some 
time ago of a Boissevain farmer’s herd, 
with the result that a very fine cow, 
which evidenced no external symptoms 
of disease, showed a reaction. The 
owner was not satisfied, and had a pri¬ 
vate test made later, with like results. 
When the cow was killed, her lungs 
were found to be almost rotten, and a 
single tubercule shown us by W. Little, 
V. S., was half the size of an egg, and 
filled with virile-looking pus. 


Roller Bearings, Tow Down Draught, 8, 9 and 12 
ft. lengths. A ^rfect beauty. Write for prices 


A farmer living near Rounthwaite ac¬ 
cidentally made a mistake in mixing 
some medicine for his horses. As a 
result three of the animals have died. 
It seems the beasts were suffering from 
worms, and he prepared a dose of tur¬ 
pentine and oil, but in mixing them he 
did not put in enough oil. 


^hflrfhfirnC are what we are breeding, and 
OIIUI UlUi llu if you want anything in our line 
you may find it to your advan- 
uOlSWOlQS to try us before buying else¬ 

where. D. HYSOP4 «ON 
t% miles frem station. Box 492, Killarney, Man. 


FERGUS, ONT. 
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As it is desired to make this column as in¬ 
teresting and valuable as possible to subscri¬ 
bers, advice is given in it free in answer to 
questions on veterinary matters. Enquiries 
must in all cases be accompanied hy the 
name and address of the subscriber, but the 
name will not be published if so desired. 
Free answers are only given in our columns. 
Persons requiring answers sent them pri¬ 
vately by mail must enclose a fee of $l.bo. 
All enquiries must be plainly written, and 
symptoms clearly but briefly set forth. 


Knuckled Over. 

G. H. D., Portage la Prairie, Man.: "I 
have a five-year-old mare which is knuckled 
over on the right hind foot. Have blistered 
it and used liniment to no effect. What 
would you advise me to do?” 

Answer.—A plaster of Paris bandage, care¬ 
fully applied, would be the best means of 
curing your mare’s leg. This requires skill 
and experience for its proper application, 
without which it will do no good. You 
should consult one of the veterinarians in 
your town, any of whom are well qualified 
to treat your mare. 


Tumor In Throat. 

Rancher, Graburn, Assa.: ‘T have a heifer 
that has a large, hard lump in her throat 
at root of tongue. What can I do for it?” 

Answer.—A good sharp blister, well rubbea 
in over the swelling, will most likely cause 
it either to grow smaller or to suppurate. 
In the latter case, as soon as you can be 
reasonably sure by the feel that there is 
matter present, lance the swelling with a 
sharp knife, squeeze out the matter, and 
pack the cavity with absorbent cotton sprink¬ 
led with finely powdered corrosive sublimate. 
This will destroy the diseased lining of the 
cavity, which will then heal and close up. 


How to Feed Straw. 

W. H. Lawrence, Glenlyon. Man.; “Would 
you kindly answer the following question 
through your veterinary column? Which do 
you consider the best way to winter horses, 
on straw cut with a cutting box and mixed 
with chop, or fed straight? Would the binder 
twine in the straw be injurious to horses, if 
cut up and fed?” 

Answer.—The most economical way to feed 
straw to horses, or, in fact, to any kind of 
stock, is to cut it into inch lengths with a 
St ‘ftw-cutter and sprinkle the chop over it. 
1. 1 ^ binder twine would not be in sufficient 
quantities to cause any injury. Straw, es¬ 
pecially that of wheat, is rather constipating 
to horses, and their bowels will require to 
be regulated by giving some laxative food 
to counteract this effect of the straw. This 
may be either roots, bran, or ground oil¬ 
cake. If the horses get regular exercise, this 
constipating effect of straw is not so ap¬ 
parent as when they are constantly in the 
stable. 


Swelled Leg. 

E. H. B., Cypress River, Man.: “I have 
a mare that got cut in the hock last August 
in the wire fence. The cut was not very 
deep, but her leg has been swelled to nearly 
twice the ordinary size. She will be four 
years old in the spring, and has never raised 
any colts. Please advise how to treat.” 

Answer.—Get the druggist to make up the 
following prescription for you: Chloride of 
ammonia, half a pound; vinegar, half a 
pint; alcohol, half a pint ; soft water, 
one gallon. This should be kept in 
an earthenware jar. Also procure a 
couple of Derby bandages (most of the har¬ 
ness shops have them). Now give your mare 
some work or exercise every day, and after 
returning to the stable, and cleaning her leg 
if necessary, apply the bandage previously 
soaked In the lotion. Begin to apply the 
bandage at the fetlock, with a turn or two 
around the pastern, and then up the leg to 
the hock, letting each turn of the bandage 
overlap the previous one by half its width. 
The bandage should be put on tight, but 
evenly, without creases. Continue treatment 
dally. 


Hydrocephalus, or Water on the 
Brain. 

Robt. Hall, Dundee, Man.: “Last spring 
when my sow farrowed, nearly half of her 
litter were deformed, with red, soft-looking 
lumps on their heads. Just a little lower 
than between their ears. If the spot was 
large, the pig generally died, or if the lump 
broke, they died, while the ones with the 
smaller lumps seemed to outgrow it, and 
thrive all right. Please tell me through your 
column what is the cause apd cure.” 

Answer.—This is a disease of the coverings 
of the brain inducing a dropsical condition 
commonly known as “water on the brain.” 
The causes of this disease are not under¬ 
stood, as it occurs in all species of animai 
and under various circumstances. Any in¬ 
fluences tending to weaken the constitution, 
such as in-and-in breeding, would be pre 
disposing causes. There is no cure for this 
condition. If there is opiy a small opening 
in the skull through which the distended 
brain covering protrudes, there is a good 
chance of recovery. The opening grows 
smaller and smaller until it closes and the 
disease disappears. But in ordinary cases, 
the skin ulcerates and the swelling “bursts” 
and deatk results. 


Cramp—Tonics for Horses. 

Farmer, Rounthwaite, Man.: “Will you 
kindly answer the following questions 
through the next issue of your valuable pa¬ 
per? 1. Mare, coming seven years, takes a 
Kind of cramp in hind leg. Sometimes when 
1 go into the stable in the morning and tell 
her to get over, she can hardly move her 
hind part. One leg appears to be stiff, but 
ouly lor a while. She swells some in the 
legs at present. Was first seen taking these 
cramps alter she had been running out iu the 
winter when three years old. 2. Do you re¬ 
commend tonics for horses? If so, what 
kind? 3. is raw linseed oil good for horses that 
have run down, or when they are eating 
straw? What do you think of boiled grain 
lor horses, or is linseed oil and raw grain 
as good as boiled grain?” 

Answer.— X. The symptoms are somewhat 
obscure, and the diagnosis is therefore doubt¬ 
ful, but it appears as if your mare sufferb 
Irom an occasional partial luxation of the 
patella. To explain this in everyday iftu- 
guage:—In front of the stifle joint there is a 
small bone, the patella, corresponding to ttic 
knee-cap of man. This little bone is freely 
movable in every direction within the limits 
of the tendons and ligaments holding it in 
place and when the leg is in motion, slides 
up and down iu front of the stifle. The pa¬ 
tella may become aisplaced, or dislocated, in 
two directions, viz., outwards, or upwards. 
The outward dislocation occurs when some 
violent movement has ruptured or oversirei- 
ched the internal lateral ligament, which 
prevents this luxation. The symptoms of this 
condition are a sudden stiffening of the limb 
iu the extended position, and a complete in¬ 
ability to flex or bend the joints. The other 
form of luxation (taking place in an upwara 
direction) may occur without any violence 
or injury to tendons or ligaments, and is the 
result of the patella being drawn upwards a 
little too far and getting ‘“stuck” at a point 
where the muscles are unable to move it, 
like an engine “stuck in the centre.” Tin 
limb then remains stiff and the animal is un¬ 
able to lift it from the ground. Some move¬ 
ment of the body may accidentally set the 
bone free again and motion is then unimpe¬ 
ded and free. Both forms of luxation are 
very apt to recur, and often become chronic. 
The “cramps” which occur to your marc 
“for a while” may bo nothing more than a 
frequent displacement of the patella, which 
slips out of position and in again without 
difficulty or apparent cause. The swelling 
in her legs indicates a poor circulation, 
caused either by lack of condition or want 
of exercise. 

2. Tonics are useful for horse.s under some 
conditions, but can never take the place of 
good food and care. Tonics do not impart 
any strength whatever. That must be de¬ 
rived from the food consumed. But tonics 
will Improve the appetite and assist diges¬ 
tion, and thus enable a horse to absorb more 
nutriment in a given time than he will un¬ 
der ordinary circumstances, and thus he im¬ 
proves in condition. Vegetable tonics are 
to be preferred for horses, and of these gen¬ 
tian root is the best, but a judicious com¬ 
bination of tonics with aromatics, such as 
ginger, is usually better than giving any one 
alone, 

3. Raw linseed oil may be given as a purge 
for a horse, the dose being an imperial pint 
or two, according to the size of the animal. 
It may also be given in small doses in the 
feed every day to aid in. fattening. In this 
case the dose must be small or the oil is not 
digested and absorbed, but only serves to 
lubricate the bowels, a useful function, how¬ 
ever, when feeding straw. 


Paraplegia. 

W. H. Scott. Whitewater, Man.; “Have a 
horse colt, two years old in the spring. 
Brought him in off pasture about six weeks 
ago. Aher standing in the stable a few days, 
he seemed paralyzed in hind quarters. He 
was unable to get up for about a week; 
then I blistered with mustard and turpentine 
across the loins, which seemed to help him 
some, and he was able to get up for a while. 
But soon he was only able to get up about 
every other day. Please let me know the 
name of the disease and its treatment. 1 
feed him rye hay and a little whole oats and 
bran mashes. I gave him one dose of salt¬ 
petre and one of sweet nitre.” 

Answer.—Paralysis affecting the hind limbs 
is the result of injury to the spinal cord,^ or 
of perverted nerve energy, constituting “re¬ 
flex” paraplegia. This latter form of para¬ 
lysis is seen when animals have been fed 
on bulky innutritious feed for some time, 
and the digestive function is improperly per¬ 
formed. Constipation is usually present in 
such cases. As there seems to be no history 
of any possible injury to the spinal cord, it 
is likely that the condition is produced by 
reflex nervous action from the digestive or¬ 
gans and treatment should be adopted to re¬ 
store these organs to a state of health. Be¬ 
gin by administering a dose of raw linseed 
oil large enough to purge the colt, then put 
him on a diet of good sound hay, bran 
mashes and some oats, two to six quarts, 
according to his size, etc. Feed and water 
him at regular times and give him twice 
daily in his feed a tablespoonful of the fol¬ 
lowing powder :-*Powdered nux vomica, two 
ounces, sulphate of soda, one pound, com¬ 
mon salt, one pound; bicarbonate of soda, 
two ounces. To be finely powdered and well 
mixed. 


Pawing In Stable — Lice. 

Subscriber, Austin, Man.; “1. Can you give 
me, through your paper, a cure for a colt’s 
pawing in and out of the stable. I have a 
colt, and, no matter what food is before 
him. he is all the time pawing. How can I 
break him from this habit, which is so an¬ 
noying. 2. Also please give recipe for lice 
on cattle and horses. My cattle are troubled 
every winter.” 

Answer.—1. Take a piece of trace chain 
about a foot long and fasten it by one end 
to a strap which Is buckled round the pas¬ 
tern of the foot the colt generally paws with. 


Dr. Hess’ Stock Food 


WILL MAKE MONEY FOR YOU. 



It is a scientific compound of the essential elements that are lacking in the various foods upon 
which horses, cattle, hogs and sheep generally subsist. 

^ It produces flesh by compelling the system to do its best. 

^ 1 ^^^ ▲ It permits no food to pass off undigested. 

It wards off diseases. 

It is called a food for the want of a better name. 

It is not exactly a medicine, nor a substitute for hay and 
grain and other foods. 

^ It is both nutritious and curative. 

^ stimulant but a tonic. 

It aids the digestion, and thereby gets the most muscle 
milk and wool out of the various foods that the 
horses and hogs and cows and sheep eat. 


Friccs are as follows 
7 lb. Sack 
lalb. •• 

as lb. ** 

50 lb. * 
100 lb. ** 


t 65 

I 00 
a 00 
3 70 
7 Of _ 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send your order to 


THE GREIQ MFG. CO., Winnipeg,' Man: 

W. R. ROWAN, Manager, P. O. BOX 603. 


For the asking, we will mail you our 64-page veterinary book, which tells how to 
doctor your own stock. Address^ DR. HESS S CLARK, Ashland, 0., U.S.A* 


CAIRNBROGIE’S 


Great Stud 



6RAHAM BROS,, Claremont, Ont., 


Breeders and Importers of 

Glydisdale & Hackney Norses 


Handling only the best of their respective 
breeds, we have now on hand more good young 
Stallions and Mares than ever before, home bred 
and imported, of choicest breeding, of ample 
dre, combined with the verj- best quality and 
action. Prices in keeping with the quality of 
3 ur offerings. 

Claremont is 26 miles east of Toronto on the C. 
P.R. Farm one mile from station. Correspond¬ 
ence and an examination of our stock solicited. 

Oak Grove Farm 

SHORTHORNS, 
YORKSHIRES, 
WHITE P. ROCKS 

FOR SAI.B 

1 Young Bull sired by Knuckle Duster (imp.) 
1 Young Bull, sired by IvOrd Bossie 22nd. Num¬ 
ber ol choice heifers. Fine lot of young boars 
ind sows. White P. Rock Cockerels. 

JAS. BRAY. I.ongbur«, Man. 

Large English Berkshires 

Four Boars of February Utters at |7.(X) each, 
second litters now coming will be sold at $5,Oo 
each. First come, first served. Two first prize 
Boars at head of herd. Pairs not akin. 

JOSEPH LAIDLER, N««P«wR. 

FOR 

Galloways 

Apply U 

T. M. CAMPIELl. 

Hope Fana, 

ST. .TXAN BAPTISTS, UtS. 



STALLIONS AND BULLS 

I am offering for sale 

Roadster Stallion ^ „ 

Imp. Clyde Stallion, (5(S7Yoi.°^i 
Shorthorn Bull, 18 months old. 

Two Shorthorn Bull Calves 

WM. MAXWELL. MOROPANO. man 


When writing advertisers, quote The Farmer. 


Maple Grove Farm. 

Portage la Prairie, Man. 
SHORTHORN CATTLE and 
LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Stock of my breeding has taken honors at the 
Winnipeg and Portage Fairs in 1900. I have 
a"iplendid pair of young bulbs, and swine of 
both sex, for gale. J. A. FRASER, Proprietor. 

‘V-:s^ HEREFORDS 



J. A. CHAPMAN, 

■ arcaford, Man. 

Importer and breeder. 

Young and aged stock of 
both sexes for sale. 

Lord Ingleside 6 th, herd 
bull, secured first prize and 
Sweepstakes at Winnipeg and 
Brandon Fairs, 1900. 


R.hleLENNAN, Moropano P.0.,l4n 

Lak.ald. Stoak Farm. 

SHORTHORNS FOR SALE 

Females bred, and with calves 
at foot. Six young Bulls, grewthy 
and full of quality. All by 
the imported bull 
SIA COLIN CAMPBFLI*. 



Rosebank Farm. 

Fnr Qalo Vlctor}a*a Montrose, the well 
rUI Outo known Polled Angus bull, first at 
Winnipeg and Brandon. He also took the silver 
medal and diploma and herd prize. We have a 
few bulls ana heifers sired by Victoria’s Mont« 
rose. Write— 

A. GUMMING, Lon# Tr*« f. 0., Man. 



JOHN WALLACE 

Cartwright, Manitoba. 
Breeder of high-class 


HEREFORDS. 


16 young Bulls for sale. 


SHORTHORNS. 

Number of young Bulls and a few good Cows 
in calf for sale. Barons Pride (Imp.) first in hia 
class at Winnipeg, 1899, Stock Bull. 

J. H. KINNEAR A SON, Sourla, Man. 



Wo pive this beautiful Gold 
Fluishf'fl Uiij", set with three 
nuipiiirii-cut Brilliants lor sel¬ 
ling only 10 haiidBome Scjirf 
lOe. each. Mail us this 
with your 
ana we’ll 
I’ins. Sellthem, 
US the money, and we 
mail vrm this heautifiil 
carefully na<k«;d In a 
Velvet lined case. 
A’ovelly <’o., 
Toroik(o«<'aii 



YOUR CRAIN 

AT'HOME 

and save the toll. You have the 
horseSj^we have the power and 
mill. Thousands of thei 

PEERLESS MILLS 

are now in use. They work 
FAST, FINE, EASY. 
Hake family meat or feed. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Criculars, prices, (Kc., fioe. 
W. J. ADAM, JOLIET, ILL. 
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The loose end of the chain will strike him 
on the other leg when he paws, and induce 
him to stop. 

2. Creolin, four ounces; water, one gallon. 
To be sprayed over the, cattle until the coat 
is wet all through. In winter it is not safe 
to use this unless the weather is mild and 
the cattle kept in a warm stable. In cold 
weather it is better to use fish oil. This is 
poured along the spine of the “crittur” and 
allowed to work its way down each side. 
This is highly recommended by several well 
known cattle breeders of this province. 


To Obtain a Catheter—Rheumatism. 

A. W. Payn Le Sueur, Morley, Alta.: “1. 
Where can I obtain a catheter for a horse? 
2. Give best cure for rheumatism in horse’s 
shoulders.” 

Answer.—1. Any veterinary instrument dea¬ 
ler can supply you. Write to the J. Stevens 
& Son Co., Wellington St. E., Toronto. 

2. Rheumatism is just as difficult to cure 
in horses as in men and the “best cure” is 
still to be discovered. Your horse may have 
rheumatism in the shoulders, but it is per¬ 
haps well to point out that navicular disease 
in the feet produces symptoms that mighi 
easily be mistaken by a novice for rheu¬ 
matism in the shoulders. A good penetrat¬ 
ing liniment well rubbed in is the best treat¬ 
ment we can prescribe for rheumatism of 
this kind. 


Enlarged Gland. 

Subscriber Douglas, Man.: ‘T have a pure 
bred Berkshire sow one and a haif years old. 
She raised a litter of eight pigs last fall, 
and three weeks ago a lump came on the 
left side of her neck. It has kept growing 
since and now it is very large, the swelling 
reaching from her throat to her ear. It 
seems hard, though the skin seems loose from 
it. It does not seem to hurt her to eat at all. 
I kept her and another sow running out, 
and they lay in the straw stack, but it seem¬ 
ed too cold for them, so I put them inside, 
letting them run out nearly every day. The 
straw was stacked with a blower and it seems 
too tight for the sows to work into it to 
make a warm bed. Will you kindly let me 
know through your valuable paper, what is 
the trouble and what I had better do for 
her.” 

Answer.—This is probably a case of en¬ 
larged thyroid gland, not dangerous to life, 
and, in fact, not interfering to any notice¬ 
able extent with the general health. If you 
wish to remove the swelling, give the sow 
twice a day twenty grains of potassium io¬ 
dide. This may be dissolved in a little wa¬ 
ter and mixed with her feed. 


Rickets in Pigs. 

J. V. G., Carnduff, Assa.: “Is there any 
cure for pjgs which are crippled up? 1 
suppose it was caused by heavy wheat feed¬ 
ing.” 

Answer.—This is a disease of the bones 
caused by want of variety in the food. The 
young and growing animal requires a large 
amount of lime and phosphate to build up 
the material of which bone is composed, and 
if there is a deficiency of these elements in 
the food, the bones are soft and frequently 
give way under the increasing weight of the 
animal. There is no doubt what is ailing 
your pigs, and it is likely that the malady 
has reached a stage where cure is not likely. 
You should change thejr ration, giving some 
roots if possible, and add a tablespoonful of 
bone meal to. each feed. 


Leg and Foot Mange. 

W. S. B., Brokenhead, Man.: “Heavy Clyde 
mare has a thick dry scurf in the long hair 
around fetlock, front and hind (most on hind 
feet). Had the same last winter, but did not 
show in the summer. Also has some dry 
scabs on inside of hind legs near the body. 
Rubs her hind feet together whjle in the sta¬ 
ble; when outside, loose, rubs her neck and 
shoulders and bites herself. Feet have a 
pungent smell. No discharge. Kicks the floor 
heavily and often.” 

Answer.—This is caused by a minute para¬ 
site like a tiny spider which Ijves in the skin 
of the legs, causing much irritation. In the 
summer time the skin furnished abundance 
of food for these little parasites in the plen¬ 
tiful secretion of the sebaceous glands, caus¬ 
ed by the warm weather, but in winter the 
parasites have to bite the skin to obtain sup¬ 
plies, hence the itchiness in winter and not 
in summer. They are not difficult to get 
rid of if vigorous treatment is adopted. 
First clip the legs from the feet to the body, 
and, if scabby, wash them well with soft 
soap and water. Then apply creoljn solu¬ 
tion, one part to 20 of water, and rub it in 
with a brush. Three days later apply the 
solution again, previously washing the legs 
if very scabby. Two or three applications 
should effect a cure. Curry combs and 
brushes are likely to carry the parasites to 
other animals and should be disinfected by 
soaking in the same solution. 


A Barren Cow. 

Subscriber. Burnside. Man.: “I have a va¬ 
luable cow which I bought nearly a year ago. 
which was to have her calf in August, but 
when I had her home about two weeks 1 
found she was not in calf at all. She comes 
around about every two weeks and a half. 
Can I return the cow to the man I got her 
from, and also is there any chance of get¬ 
ting her in calf?” 


E. H. Berry, Cypress River, Man., Jan. 
7, 1900:—*T am pleased to tell you that your 
advice for foal with rupture of navel was 
all right. Did not do anything to it and now 
it has disappeared. I consider The Nor’- 
West Farmer a most valuable book for the 
farmer.” 


Answer.—You should have returned the cow 
as soon as you discovered that she was not 
\n calf. Having kept her nearly a year has 
prejudiced your claim for damages. As to 
getting her in calf it is difficult to advise, 
for you have probably exhausted the usual 
means, unless you can try a change of bull. 


Bitting a Hard Puller. 

J. F. D., Carberry, Man.: “I have a horse, 
seven years old, which is very hard to hold. 
I have tried every kind of bit on him, but 
it does not make any difference. He gets 
excited, but does not seem to fret. Will you 
tell me something to do with him?” 

Answer.—Undoubtedly the most effectual 
bit to control a hard puller is the curb, and, 
if properly fitted and adjusted, it is not as 
cruel as some of the twisted and jointed 
abominations which torture the animal by 
a pincer-like action on the jaws. Before se¬ 
lecting a bit you should examine the horse s 
mouth and see if there is any injury of the 
tongue or bars. Many a horse becomes a 
hard puller from the punishment he receives 
from unnecessarily severe bits. 


Scratches—Blackleg, Etc. 

Rancher, Alta.: “As a subscriber to The 
Farmer, 1 would be much obliged if you 
would give me information on the following: 

1. Cure for scratches. 2. Cure for blackleg. 

3. Amount of sulphur advisable to feed to 
cattle and sheep in salt. 4. Treatment for 
cow that cannot clean after calving.” 

Answ'er.—1. Wash the scratches clean with 
soap and soft warm water, not hot. Dry 
gently with a towel and then dust the fol¬ 
lowing powder over them:—Iodoform, 1 part: 
oxide of zinc, 1 part; powdered boracic aciCi, 

4 parts. Apply the powder frequently, but 
avoid washing the part oftener than is neces¬ 
sary to keep clean. 

2. There is no cure for blackleg. It may 

be prevented, however, by injecting the cat¬ 
tle with “Pasteur Vaccine.” This is pre¬ 
pared by the Pasteur Vaccine Co., Chicago, 
and may be obtained from W. J. Mitchell & 
Co., Winnipeg, with' full directions for use. 
Its effect may be compared to that of vac¬ 
cination in protecting mankind from small- i 
pox, and when properly used is very effect- i 
ual. See their advt. in this issue. j 

3. Sulphur is not poisonous and may be 
given freely when required—a teaspoonful 
to a sheep, or a tablespoonful for cattle. 

4. Administer a dose of Epsom salts, and, 
if the afterbirth is still retained on the third 
day after calving, remove it by inserting the 
well oiled hand and detaching it from the 
cotyledons. 

Ed. Note.—Your legal question will be an¬ 
swered in next issue. 


The richest turf prize ever offered in 
this country will probably be the Futui- 
ity of 1903, to be run at the autumn 
meeting at Coney Island, New York. 
The Jockey Club has announced that the 
estimated value of the race is $74,000. 

One very interesting feature in the 
Chicago fat* show was the judging of 
different farm animals by students of 
agricultural colleges. Forty-six con¬ 
testants entered, and of these a dozen 
tried in a sweepstakes for general pro¬ 
ficiency. One Ontario student, W. J. 
Black, of Shelburne, entered, and got 
four prizes in as many separate con¬ 
tests, besides third place for general ■ 
proficiency, making $73 in all. Many of 
the other prize-winners have been train¬ 
ed in the States by men graduated in 
‘the Ontario College. 

A case before the Supreme Court at ! 
Regina is of interest to farmers em- ! 
ploying threshers. From the evidence j 
it appears that a local thresher named | 
Baxter threshed for S. Gower, of Loon 
Creek, and not being paid, helped him¬ 
self to the quantity of wheat he was 
legally entitled to as payment for his 
work. But this was done after the 30 j 
days allowed by law for so doing had j 
expired, and without employing a bail¬ 
iff. So Baxter was tried for theft and • 
fined $30. You must secure your legal ; 
rights in a legal way. j 

A meeting of farmers who are dis¬ 
satisfied with the working of the Mani- I 
toba Grain Inspection Act was held at 
Manitou on Dec. 20th. After full dis¬ 
cussion it was agreed to petition par¬ 
liament to rescind the Act on the 
ground that it is detrimental to the ' 
interests of the farmers, because it 
tends to hampering the operations of 
small dealers, thereby limiting the 
amount of competition on the grain 
market. They also call for authority to 
compel the railway companies to fur¬ 
nish cars without undue delay, the car 
to be loaded within 48 hours after being 
placed. They also call for grading by 
means of three grading inspectors in¬ 
stead of by one, as at present. 



g Our Illustrated Pamphlet is worth readine 
0 Contains valuable information for farmers and 
g stockmen. FREE to readers of this paper. 

^ FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
E Room E, 58 Bay Street, TORONTO, Onf. 
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^ NO SPAVINS = 

The worst possible Spavin can be cured in 45 
minutes. Curbs, Splints and Ringbones just 
as quick. Not painful and never has failed. 
Detailed information about this new method 
sent free to horse owners. 

Write to-day. Ask for Pamphlet No. 1. 

FLEMING BROS., 58 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


FOREST HOME 

Shorthorns, Yorkshires, B.P. Rooks | 

Q BULLS 9 HEIIFERS ' 



The sret •£ Roble O’Dty 
(21^72), Itt for bull and 
get Winning; 1st at 
Brandon. The heifers 
are in calf to Veracity 
(31449)—a pure Scotch 
bull of great quality, 
an easy first at Winni¬ 
peg and Brandon. 

Our Yorkshire herd 
Is headed by imp. Sur¬ 
lier Hill Premier (3726) 
and General Buller (4637). Boars and sows ready 
tor service and breeding; also fall pigs from imp. 
sires and dams. Our B.P. Rocks are wellknowo 
throughout the West. A choice lot of big, well- 
marked cockerels ready for shipment. 

ANDREW GRAHAM* Pomeroy P.O.. Man* 
Carman, C.P.R. Roland, N.P.k. 


The Gold Standard Herd. 



I am offering for sale a number of nice young i 
sows in farrow, also three nice lengthy Septem- ! 
ber boars, good ones. I am booking orders for . 
spring pigs, from targe mature sows of the 
real bacon type, and sited by two grand prize 
winning boars, that are bred right up in’‘the 
purple,” unrelated pairs anJi trios supplied. 
Correspondence solicited. Ask for catalogue. 
Address— J, A. MoGILL, 

Neapawa, Man. 


-SEND YOUR ORDERS TO— 

THE GREAT 
WEST SADDLERY 
CO., Limited. 


Dur horse collars fit perfectly and are guar¬ 
anteed not to chafe. Our harness are all made 
from the of best selected leathers. 

OUR SADDLES 

Are world bearers. Our trunks and valises are 
of the latest and best designs. 


All our raw material is bought at lowest cash 
prices and freight by carload. We own our own 
buildings. We have no rent to pay anl we give 
the best value for your dollar. 

Insist on purchasing our make of goods. Far 
sale by all dealers in the harness line or send 
direct to6l9 Main Street, Winnipeg. 

THE 

6REAT WEST SADDLERY CD., Ld. 



CAMERA 


ViI h comi'letc outfit for bpII* 
iujronly 15 goldtoi>i>ed Lever 
_ Buttons at lOo. each. This 

h D f It CaTnera takes a 2 x 2 picture, and is so 
■ f% A- siiiipl© to operate that any bright 
boy or girl cjin, with a little practice, nnike 
photographs. The outht consists of a 
aniera, I box dry plates, 1 package hypo, 1 
priming frame. 2 developing trays, 1 package 
developer. 1 jiankage fixing powder, 1 package 
ruby paper. 1 dozen sensitized papfrs aiidafull 
set of directions. Mail us this advt'ttlsemeiitand 
we will send you the buttons. Sell them, return 
th*5 money and we will forward your Camera, 
ca: eiully packed, free of all charge. Write us to* 
^lay. JLever ISurtoii <'o., Box ,103 Toronto 



tory-9th Street. 



ic Ynii 

ir I UU try one of our 
CATTLE PUMPS, fitted with 
Porcelain lined Cylinders, and 
fills a pail in about three 
strokes. 

We have a large stock of 
Wood Pumps and repairs al¬ 
ways on hand. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Agent for Myers* 
brass-lined Cylinder Pumps 
and Hayes’ double-acting 
Force Pumps. Write for 
catalogue. Office and fac- 


BRANDON PUMP WORKS, 

H. Cater* Prop. Box410, Brandon* Man^ 



149 SONG 

Complete with wonts and music. A 
gi iind aggregation ofmasiialgems, 
every lover of music should possess. 

The songs contained in this bi)"kcomi>risethe 
most popular sentimental,comic, operaticand 
Eiliiotiian selections, an I bear in mind that 
both words and music are given. Bought in 
the ordinary way, in sheet liiiii'ic, these son 
would cost as much each as we ask for 
whole collection, neatly hound in a handy 
bonk, wliirh will be sent postpaid for only ten 
cents silver. V.loKarUno & Co., Toronto. 


C. L. Holmes, Olds, Alta., Jan. 3rd, 1901: 
“I consider Th eNor’-West Farmer a dandy, 
worth its weight in gold to the farmer who 
is fortunate enough to take it.” 



January Offering 

25 Shearling &, Ram Lambs 

2 Ayrshire Buiis 
80 Faii Piga 

^ * summer fairs. 

Pigs ai,i, Ages—Both Breeds. 

Shorthorn herd headed by ” Judge,” 23419, and imported ” Jubilee,” 28858. The females ar« 
rich in the blood of the most famous families. Ayrshire herd headed by “ Surprise of Burnside.” 
Females of the highest quality from the best strains. Yorkshire herd headed by “Oak bodge 
Mighty 7th,” and a recent importation of the approved bacon type, with a large herd of females 
of the choicest breeding. Berkshire herd headed by “Nonpariel,” with 30 breeding sows of 
faultless conformation and superior breeding. Farm one mile from the station. Visitors welcome 

THOS. GREENWAY, Proprietor. JAS. YULE, Manager. CRYSTAb CITY. 


Prairie Home 

SHORTHORN & AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 
Vorkshires* Berkshlres* Shropshlres. 


Stock Farm. 





with complete outfit, given for selling only I.t gold 
finished Tie Fins at U (cuts each. This ( ameiu 


iVi takes a picture 2x2 iiu lics, and is so simple to 

operate that any bright boy or girl by following instruct ions can with a little pmctlce make good photo¬ 
graphs. The outfit consists of 1 Camera, 1 b' x Iiiy i lau-s, 1 p»ig. Hj-po, 1 Printing Frame, 1 Developer 
fray, 1 pkg. Developer, 1 setiliretitions, 1 T uiIngTi-u.., 1 jki'. ! ; :i; Powder, 1 idcg. Siiver Paper, and 
I jikg. Ruby Paper. Our agents find these Tie Pina ve yea ‘ ’ cynresetwiihColoredStones of 

great brilliancy. Cut out this advertisemeni. senditi •usy., , tan a<'.>.re.>-s, and wc’ilseiM Pins. 

Sell them, retmii money, aud we will iorw..rd your Caonera ■. E .iolxo”‘dty Co.,Lo; ,,05 Toronto. 
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Dairying in New Zealand. 


Of all our colonial rivals in the Brit¬ 
ish dairy markets, New Zealand is the 
most steadily progressive. It is rather 
flattering to find that from Canada have 
been drawn her best teachers. Their 
conduct and general popularity in that 
colony go to show that those teachers 
owe much of their popularity to their 
good sense in dealing with the diffi¬ 
culties incident to the introduction of 
high class dairy work among a pioneer 
population. It is curious to note in 
how many particulars the dairy per¬ 
plexities of that far away colony cor¬ 
respond with our own. Poor cows 
poorly managed, milk made partially 
worthless by bad handling and not very 
clean vessels, unskilful making and 
curing are the matters discussed in the 
report noticed in our last issue, from 
v<'hich we now cull some of the points 
worthy of attention here. It is the 
butter and cheese makers, their instruc¬ 
tors and inspectors and one or two 
buyers who do the talking. 

THE cows. 

Mr. Ruddick—I will just say a word 
about the management of the dairy 
herd, for that is a matter which lies 
close to the root of success. I am not 
an advocate of any particular breed, 
and I would riot advise dairy farmers, 
as a rule, to go in for the breeding of 
pure stock, as they cost too much 
money. But I think it would be better 
for the dairy industry if more atten¬ 
tion was given to the matter of bulls, 
because it is a well-recognized law in 
breeding that the young stock are more 
apt to follow the characteristics of the 
male parent than those of the mother. 
Therefore, it is a safe principle that the 
hulls should be selected from good 
milking strains, because in no other 
way will the future usefulness of the 
herd be more improved. Then, as re¬ 
gards the herds themselves, I am not 
the advocate of any particular breed, 
but believe that we should select ac¬ 
cording to type rather than breed. We 
have in all the breeds animals which 
show the milk-giving tendency, and al¬ 
so the beef-giving tendency, in a great¬ 
er or lesser degree. Now, we should 
select the former as much as possible. 
Not that I would disregard the beef 
qualities altogether, for in a country 
like this, where all the calves are raised, 
the beef-making qualities of the surplus 
rnale animals is worth considering. Pos¬ 
sibly no breed will be more useful on 
the whole than a good strain of milk¬ 
ing Shorthorn. 

Mr. Kinsella, discussing the subject 
of “ starters ” in cream ripening, reiter¬ 
ated the importance of thorough clean¬ 
liness at every stage of milk handling, 
a point some patrons all the world over 
are prone to overlook. He says 

“ It is very important to have all cans, 
pails, dippers, coolers, and strainers 
scrupulously clean; they should he 
washed first with tepid water and soda, 
and then thoroughly washed off with 
hot water before being scalded. This 
matter of cleanliness is one which I, at 
one time, did not think it would be ne¬ 
cessary to touch upon in this colony, 
seeing that it has been thoroughly 
thrashed out and constantly kept be¬ 
fore the butter and cheese makers for 
years past. But after having carefully 
looked into the methods adopted in 
many _ factories, particularly in cheese 
factories, in the preparation of the or¬ 
dinary soured whole-milk starters, I 
find it is almost an utter impossibility 
for them to get good results under the 
cenditions in which these starters are 
prepared. In many places starters were 
prepared simply by a can of milk being 
kept from one of the suppliers, and left 
to ripen on the open receiving stage of 


the factory. The cans in many cases 
were found to be anything but clean, 
and to have no covers on, which left 
every possible chance for dust, or any 
bad germs that might be floating in the 
air, to settle in the milk and there form 
a grand seed-bed for the most destruc¬ 
tive flavors. Not only this, but the 
milk was held at a temperature of 86 
degrees to 90 degrees Fahr., which is a 
most favorable temperature for assist¬ 
ing these germs to rapidly develop into 
bad flavors.” 

Another critic objects to the presence 
of pigs near the milking yards and fac¬ 
tories, even a too nearhand dung heap 
supplies plenty of bacteria which find a 
place in the air and thereby in the 
milk. It is a wonder, he says, how 
factory men can take fine cheese and 
butter out of such milk. 

Dealing with the milk suppliers is 
another delicate problem everywhere. 
Mr. McGowan says:—- 

“ If a supplier presents his milk at 
the factory daily, and has it weighed in 
without comment, it is only natural that 
he should consider it to be satisfactory, 
and conclude that he is doing all that 
is necessary or required of him; and is 
it not unreasonable to expect this man 
to devote more care to the treatment of 
his milk than he is doing, merely for 
the love of work? I say it is, and hold 
that we have no right to expect milk- 
suppliers to be versed in the fine points 
of our business. We ought to bear in 
mind the fact that a farmer’s experience 
with milk is in most cases confined 
solely to the produce of his own dairy, 
and as it is a weakness with most men 
tC' consider their own goods as standard 
quality, very few farmers are compet¬ 
ent to judge whether their milk is 
really sound or otherwise. 

“ Ilefore I proceed further, I wish it 
to be clearly understood that my state¬ 
ments are not made in an aggressive or 
depreciative sense towards the men con¬ 
nected with this business, but are based 
more on past experience and the as¬ 
sumption that most men will perform 
an allotted task with the least possible 
worry over what they consider to be 
mere details; and unfortunately many 
farmers, and even some factory mana¬ 
gers consider it all humbug if they are 
asked to exercise any special care over 
their milk. 

“As I said before, we have, of course, 
many farmers with quite conscientious 
scruples concerning their milk, men 
v/ho are ever anxious that it should ar¬ 
rive at the factory in the best possible 
condition, but who have not sufficient 
knowledge of their business to achieve 
this result. Unfortunately, they are 
not all built this way, for a very differ¬ 
ent man is he who considers any milk 
good enough for factory purpose, and 
refuses to take any special care regard¬ 
ing cleanliness, either at the time of 
rr.ilking or when handling the milk af¬ 
terwards. This class of milk-supplier 
usually considers straining, aerating and 
cooling as altogether superfluous things, 
to be written and talked about but 
never practised, and are generally well 
satisfier* so long as their milk is passed 
by the man at the milk stage door, their 
only thought about it being to draw its 
money value at the end of the month. 

“ My object in citing these two dis¬ 
tinct classes of faulty milk-suppliers is 
to roughly outline the work with which 
we are dealing, and I think they may 
be taken to be fairlv representative of 
the two extremes. The first man only 
requires knowledge of how to do his 
v/ork properly to enable him to supply 
good milk; the other requires both 
knowledge and compulsion to fetch him 
up to_ the mark, and is not likely to al¬ 
ter his way so long as he can find a 
market for his inferior stuff at the same 
rates as his more careful neighbors. 

MILK INSPECTION. 

“ My contention, then, is that the 
nvilk-suppliers are not always the sole 
delinquents when their milk is not just 
as sound as is desired, and that our 
factory managers must at least accept a 
portion of the blame so long as they 
continue to countenance such careless 


A GOOD 


6ream_^ 

Separator 




S aves money for the dairyman and increases 
his profits. That’s good, but there’s some¬ 
thing still better. The BEST Cream Sepa¬ 
rator will make more money for yon than one 
which simply is good. 


The Sharpies 


it the BEST Cream Separator made—best because 
it does more satisfactory work than any other> 
gives you more cream, smoother cream, more 
churnable cream, and is less troublesome to run. 
We don’t ask you to take our word for it. Have 
one sent you on trial, and test it for yourself. 
That’s the only way you can tell anything about 
jt. Send for full particulars of our free trial offer 
and Catalogue No. 73. 


THE SHARPIES SEPARATOR RECEIVED THE GOLD MEDAL 
OVER ALL COMPETITORS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


The Sharpies Co. P. 

28-30-32 S. Canal StrkBT, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. Sharpies, 

WEST CHESTER, PA. 

U.S.A. 


MAXWELL’S 

‘FAVORITE’ CHURN 



Improved for 1901. 


No. 

Holds. 

Churns. 

0 

. 6 gals. 

J to 3 gals. 

1 

. 10 gals. 

1 to 5 gals. 

2 

. 15 gals. 

2 to 7 gals. 

3 

. 20 gals. 

3 to 9 gals. 

4 

. 26 gals. 

4 to 12 gals. 

5 

. 30 gals. 

6 to 14 gals. 

6 

. 40 gals. 

8 to 20 gals. 


FATENT FOOT AND LEVER DRIVE. 

PATENTED STEEL ROLLER BEARINGS. 
IMPROVED STEEL FRAME. 


Superior in Workmanship & Finish. 


DAVID MAXWELL &, SONS, 

St. Mary’s, Ontario, Can. 


Manitoba 
Dairy School 


The Sixth Session Will Open 

On January 7th, 1901. 

A full course of instruction in 
Home Dairying, Butter and 
Cheese making, and all work 
pertaining to the Dairy Indus 
try. For information and ap¬ 
plication blanks, address— 

c. A. MURRAY, Dairy Supt'nt. 

WINNIPEG. - MAN. 


' Something; to tuit 
the times—for betrin- 
ners in dairying and 
farmers who would 
not find it profitable 
to buy a Cream Sepa¬ 
rator. 

If you want a Cream 
Separator, however, 
you will do yourself 
a great injustice if 
you buy without first 
seeing what I have 
to ofier, as I am this 
year introducing a 
new machine of very 
superior merit. Write 
a post card and get 
116 pp. Catalogue, 

Wm. Scott, Winnipeg. * 



practices by providing an outlet for this 
unsound milk. I look on it as a man¬ 
ager’s duty both to himself and to his 
employers to first educate his milk-sup¬ 
pliers on the proper methods of hand¬ 
ling and treatment of milk so that it 
may be kept sweet and sound; and 
then, should any supplier fail to deliver 
it to the factory in a satisfactory condi¬ 
tion, to have it rejected and returned. 


It would greatly assist and strengthen 
a manager in carrying out this work if 
he would always remember that it is a 
decided injustice to those who do sup¬ 
ply good wholesome milk to have their’s 
contaminated and reduced in value by 
being mixed with that of their more 
careless or ignorant neighbors. I feel 
sure that so soon as the milk producers 
can be induced to see this in its proper 
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light the majority of them will ^be just 
as anxious for improvement as are our 
most careful factory managers. To 
whom must we look for this much-de- 
siied improvement? We know the 
care and treatment of milk prior to its 
delivery at the factory is, and must re¬ 
main, entirely in the hands of the milk 
suppliers, and we have to look to them 
to carry out any work for its improve¬ 
ment. But that is not the question I 
wish to get at. What we have to con¬ 
sider is, who should take the initiative 
in this matter? I am of opinion it is 
our factory managers, for I believe 
there are hundreds of conscientious 
farmers supplying faulty milk to our 
factories who are altogether unaware of 
the fact^—men who would, if thev were 
only aware of it, do their very best to 
remedy matters, and would, if they 
knew how, keep and deliver their milk 
sweet and sound. 

“ The government could not find, and 
if found, could not pay for inspectors 
to do this. The factory manager knows 
the men he has to deal with. _ He sees 
them every day. Complaining to_ a 
man about the condition of his milk, 
and informing him that it is not up to 
the mark, is a delicate subject, and re¬ 
quires a great amount of tact, and to be 
successful you have to take a man in 
the right way. If you approach him in 
the wrong way it is difficidt to accom¬ 
plish anything. You simply get a man’s 
back up and he will not budge. No 
matter what is said or done, it is very 
difficult to accomplish anything when a 
man becomes offended at any action 
taken. Where a man knows his sup¬ 
pliers well, and comes in contact with 
them often, it is easy to take the thing 
in a quiet way. and, as Mr. McGowan 
says, most men are more easily led than 
driven There is a considerable amount 
of trouble in working some men. You 
have to make an allowance and not go 
too roughly about it. You cannot ex¬ 
pect a man to improve at once. Bring 
him to see it is to his interests, making 
a point of knowing that he understands 
how to look after it, and then send it 
back. I have had a good deal of ex¬ 
perience, and I cannot say I have found 
a man whom I could not improve if 
taken in the right way some in one 
wav and the others in the other. I 
think most men are ready and willing 
to improve if you set it out clearly that 
it is to their interests to have it done. 
Many are amenable to reason, but most 
of them were very ignorant on the mat¬ 
ter of keeping milk. A quiet talk with 
them will bring about a satisfactory so¬ 
lution sometimes, but not so in all cases. 
For obs'tinate cases the best argument 
is sending back the milk. I do not 
think it would be well to make too great 
an advance in the matter of inspection 
all at once. But the man who takes all 
the trouble with his milk should not be 
paid on the same basis as the man who 
is careless. I think that payment should 
be made partly on the condition of the 
milk. If outside inspectors are ap¬ 
pointed, I think it will not do. The 
manager is always on the spot. If the 
government were to take up this idea of 
appointing inspectors to look after the 
supply, I am sure a large number of 
people would simply go out of the busi¬ 
ness. They would hold the opinion 
that thev were being harassed unneces¬ 
sarily. 1 think that if a manager has 
any tact and common sense, it would be 
only a matter of time before he could 
win the confidence of the suppliers; and 
when this is done he would be able to 
get a better quality of milk.” 

The above pointers are not taken 
from any one man, but the aggregate 
opinions of nearly half a dozen. To 
these we may add Mr. Ruddick’s own 
views on the same question of milk in¬ 
spection :—■ 

“ The tender point is that if you re¬ 
ject milk so many are situated in such 
a way that they can take the milk to 
some other factory. It is a rather diffi¬ 
cult matter to arrive at a remedy. The 
only way is for no factory to accept 
milk from suppliers coming from an ad¬ 
joining factory unless it is understood 
why the milk comes. It is a barrier to 
progress for any factory to accept milk 


from a supplier when the milk has 
been rejected at another factory. Fac¬ 
tories should recognize this principle. I 
know many managers are hampered by 
reason of this difficulty, and it is a pity 
that it should be so. When suppliers 
are so situated that they can take their 
milk to another factory they become 
very independent in matters of this 
kind, and it is difficult to deal with 
some people under such circumstances. 
If factories would resolve not to work 
against each other it would help the 
dairying business wonderfully, by 
strengthening the hands of the manag¬ 
ers in dealing with the question. 

“ I believe thoroughly in milk inspec¬ 
tion, but the man who is to do it must 
have extraordinary tact and judgment. 
A man who is not a pretty good judge 
of human nature will never make a suc¬ 
cessful manager. You have to get a 
man who can teach. A Mr. McGowan 
savs in his paper, there are any number 
of people who could do right if they 
knew how. Then there is the indiffer¬ 
ent fellow, who has to be treated in a 
different way. I do not think that close 
supervision of the supply increases the 
manager’s work so much, because.while 
he is increasing his work in one way, h« 
is decreasing it in another—that is, in 
the making. But if a government in¬ 
spector comes along, he cannot deal 
with them in that way, he will be kick¬ 
ed out of some places, and all sorts of 
difficulties will arise. There is no part 
of the dairy factory work which needs 
greater skill than the receiving of the 
milk, because the man who does not 
know the raw materia! cannot carry on 
his work with a high degree of success. 
It is important that the best man in the 
factory should be on the receiving sta.ge 
and pay strict attention to the milk as it 
comes in, so as to introduce such modi¬ 
fications as are necessary during the 
progress of manufacture to secure uni¬ 
form results. I have been, perhaps, in 
as many cheese factories as any man 
living, and I have noticed that men who 
pay strict attention to this point have 
very little complaint in regard to the 
quality of the milk they receive. I want 
to make myself quite clear. I believe in 
the principle of inspection, but I want 
to know how to carry it out in actual 
practice, and the plainest course is to 
make the factory manager the judge of 
the quality of the milk he is to manu¬ 
facture.” 

THE GOVERNMENT INSTRUCTOR. 

‘‘The last inspector employed by the, 
government has lately been managing! 
one of the most successful factories ir| 
the island. We aim at having enougl| 
instructors to be able to say, ‘‘ When 
you go to a factory, you are to stay 
there till you think you have accom¬ 
plished all you can do. If it takes a 
week, stay there; but stay sufficiently 
long to overhaul the work, and make it 
plain how you would go about improv¬ 
ing the condition of things at that par¬ 
ticular factory.” We also desired the 
inspectors to give careful attention to 
the question of milk supply, and where 
milk was found to be defective, they 
were to visit the farms, if nossible. and 
see the conditions there. Where skim¬ 
ming stations were connected with the 
factory, they were all visited and the 
milk* inspected, and this particular 
phase of dairy work gone into. Then, 
it was part of the instructor’s duty to 
fiirnish a full report to the chairman of 
directors, telling exactly the condition 
of things as he found them at the fac¬ 
tory, and-also reporting to the depart¬ 
ment on the visit. These reports have 
been found very useful, as giving a 
clear idea of the difficulties of factory 
work and of the need for further im¬ 
provement.” 

This is the method adonted by Mr. 
Ruddick and carried along bv Mr. Kin- 
stlla, for New Zealand, and if Manitoba 
IS to have cheese worth selling, some 
similar plan will have to be carried 
out here. 


s iwf Assa., Jar 

8 , 1901— I can t do without The Parmc- 
even thoURh we had no crop last year W 
must have The Parmer to show us how t 
grow one next year.” 


■ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ - 


JANUARY 1st. 1901. 

The Opening 


OF THF 


New ©entury 


M 


ARKS the opening of our 
own direct Offices, Stores 


and Shops, and a new era in 
the CREAM SKPARATOR IN- 
DUSTRY in Western Canada. 


The De Laval Separator Go. 

General Office, 

Canadian Office, 

Western Office, 

74 Gortlandt St., 

236 King St., 

Randolph & Canal St., 

NEW YORK. 

WINNIPEG. 

CHICAGO. 


The Dairy Season. 

Canada has reason to be proud of the 
record with which her dairy industry 
closes the century. The progress and 
development of the cheese industry has 
been steady and ever upward. Our 
butter, too, shows great improvement 
and we are justly proud of the glory 
that both our cheese and butter won 
us at the recent Paris Exposition. In 
1893 it was our cheese alone that won 
us renown. Now, seven years later, 
it is our butter as well as our cheese, 
and the latter has held its place at the 
top. This is no small thing in itself, 
for it is often more difficult to hold 
foremost place than to win it. This 
shows that our butter is making pro¬ 
gress, and it is gratifying to know that 
it is gaining an excellent reputation on 
the British market. 

The make of cheese in Canada this 
season has been the largest in the his¬ 
tory of the country. The total export 
is estimated at 2,077,842 boxes, or 180,- 
986 more than was exported last year, 
and 177,000 more than that of 1898. 
Not only has the make been the larg¬ 
est on record, but the price per pound 
is a record one, too. Owing to a short 
supply in England, due to last year’s 
drouth, good prices prevailed last fall, 
during the winter and held well up all 
season. The price paid last year was 
the highest in the history of the coun¬ 
try, but this year has averaged about 
25c. greater, or $8 a box. as against 
$7.75 last year, and $6.35 in 1898. In 
Eastern Canada the season has thus 
been a most profitable one. In the 
west it is gratifying to learn from the 
December crop bulletin that the out¬ 
put of Manitoba cheese shows an in¬ 
crease of over 20 per cent. Its quality 
is not as good as we would like, but 
that will improve, we hope, in the near 
future. The make in Manitoba is 
placed at 1,021,258 lbs. this year, ^ as 
against 848,587 lbs. last year. The high 
price of cheese during the year was. 


no doubt, a large factor in the increas¬ 
ed production. 

The butter trade of th^ Dominion 
has not shown as large a volume for 
the year as was hoped for, and the 
glow of pride occasioned by our suc¬ 
cessful cheese season is rather dampen¬ 
ed when we find that the exports 
of butter are only about one-half what 
they were in 1899. While our sister co¬ 
lonies have been making progress, we 
have been going behind. The exports 
from May to the close of navigation 
show 256,563 packages as the total 
quantity exported, as against 451,050 
in 1899—a decline in money value from 
$5,998,000 to $3,640,000. The price, on 
the other hand, is about 70c. a package 
greater than that of last year. There 
is no doubt that the high price of cheese 
led to more of that article being made, 
to the detriment of the increase in 
butter. It is likely that later returns 
will show that the quantity of butter is 
larger than that reported to have been 
exported at the close of navigation. 
Then in our own west the growth of 
butter making has been most remark¬ 
able. As a general thing all the cream¬ 
eries show a marked increase, both in 
Manitoba and the Territories. The 
increase of all kinds of butter in Mani¬ 
toba is nearly 43 per cent, or 1,001,382 
lbs. more than was made last year. The 
make of dairy butter shows an increase 
of 50 and creamery over 25 per cent. 

The amount of butter which Canada 
exported for the 12 months ending with 
October is less than one-fourth of the 
quantity sent to the mother country by 
her colonies. Australia sends 52.59 per 
cent.. New Zealand 23.60 per cent., and 
Canada 23.81 per cent. But the quan¬ 
tity of butter sent to the United King¬ 
dom by the colonies is but a very small 
portion of the enormous quantity used. 
The supply ranges from 240,000 to 300,- 
000 cwts. per month the year round. 
In 1898-99 Canada’s supply was only 
6.4 per cent, of the total amount. This 
gives some idea of the opportunity we 
have of extending this line of farm work. 
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BOLE’S CONDITION POWDER 

In I lb. packages, 25 cents per package. 


A capital tonic, diuretic and varmUuct 

For Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep and Hogs. 

The Best Medicine made for Hones. 


Satisfactory Showing of Fair- 
play Creamery. 

Wm. Grassick, secretary of the Fair- 
play creamery at Pilot Mound, sends us 
the following statement in regard to 
the standing and business of that most 
successful factory:— 

Assets. 


Building. $1239 OS 

Plant. 1406 S 6 

Due on shares sold. 329 95 

Shares unallotted. 30 00 

Stock on hand. 5 00 

Balance in bank. i.S 00 

Due on butter sold. 112 95 


$3136 51 

Liabilities. 

Government loan. $400 00 

Sundry accounts. 25 00 


$425 00 

Value of assets over liabilities. 2711 51 

$3136 SI 

Butter Account with Patrons. 
Receipts. 

Total amount received for but¬ 


ter.. $17771 56 

For buttermilk. 119 60 


';$i 789 I 14 

Disbursements. 

Paid expenses. $13412 62 

Discounts and interest .. .. 15 S 03 

Cost of manufacturing. 4290 83 

Due patrons. 32 66 


$17891 14 

Total amount of butter made during 
the season, 92,276 lbs. 

Average price for butter, 19.39 cents. 
Cost of manufacturing, 4.65 cents. 


Comparative Statement. 


Year. 

No. of lbs. 
Butter made. 

Value of 

Butter. 

. 

Cost of 

Manufacturing 
per cwt. 

Average price 
per lb. cts. 

1896 ... . 

38,370 

$ 6215.00 

$487 

16.05 

1897 .... 

49,831 

8736.72 

500 

17-75 

1898 .... 

59,116 

10842.85 

4-7.5 

18.20 

18 ^ .... 

68,313 

12548.88 

4.67 

18.36 

1900 .... 

92,276 

17891.14 

4-65 

19-39 


307,906 

$ 56234.59 




These statistics make very satisfac¬ 
tory reading. For a creamery associa¬ 
tion to have assets amounting to $ 3 ,- 
136 . 51 , with liabilities of only $ 425.00 is 
a condition of affairs rare indeed in this 
country. The comparative statement, 
which Mr. Grassick notes in his letter 
is “ without varnish,” shows, as will be 
seen, a rapid increase in manufacture, 
with a corresponding dropping off in 
cost of manufacture per lb. Well done, 
Pilot Mound! 


The Dairy School. 

The Government Dairy School at 
Winnipeg opened on January 7 th. The 
instructors employed are F. Lutley, for 
butter; J. R. Nisbett, for milk-testing, 
and J. D. Moran, for cheese. Twenty- 
two applicants in all have so far sent in 
their names, but some of these will not 
come in this month. The supply of 
milk is this year more abundant than 
ever before. Hand-power separators 
are being put to special tests. They are 
of six different makes — Melotte, Mi¬ 
kado, DeLaval, United States, National 
and Alexandra. A DeLaval steam tur¬ 
bine is also in operation. 


Qu’Appelle creamery has made 
26,000 lbs. of butter for the season, a 
gain of 8,000 on last year’s output. 

The annual convention of the Cheese 
and Butter Makers’ Association will be 
held in Winnipeg on February 20 th, 
2 ist and 22 nd. 


How a Good Creamery Helps a 
District. 

“You have no idea,” said the presi¬ 
dent of a live creamery combination, 
“how much a good creamery does to 
educate a whole district.” It is a great 
educator. We were very raw when we 
started, and had about everything to 
learn. It taught us intelligent and 
equitable co-operation and when we 
come to do business now we do it 
smoothly and pleasantly instead of 
every crank wanting his own way and 
kicking over the traces when he is con¬ 
tradicted. And we go on learning 
every year. Till you begin to handle 
milk you have no idea of the import¬ 
ance of scrupulous cleanliness and do¬ 
ing every thing the right way and no 
other. Besides training our own pat¬ 
rons, the influence spreads all over. 
An old-established storekeeper said to 
me the other day that the butter he 
gets from people who still stand aloof 
from the creamery is 50 per cent, bet¬ 
ter than before it started. ‘You knew, 
so and so? I am buying his butter 


right along now, and before the fac¬ 
tory started I never took a pound of it.’ 

“We bind our buttermaker to make 
perfect butter, and he insists on the 
collector bringing only right cream, 
and if that cream is not what it should 
be it stays at home. The result is that 
every one does his full share to bring 
about the desired result. Some people 
think we are too particular. For ex¬ 
ample, we sack every package we send 
out and that alone costs us $150 a year 
perhaps, but the consumers in B.C. no¬ 
tice it and it serves as a guarantee for 
the quality of what is inside. That, 
again, means half a cent, perhaps a 
whole one, on the selling price., and 
we get it all back in that way. Our 
last ten weeks’ make sold at 22 c. f.o.b., 
and though we cannot boast of making 
butter as cheap as some do, our char¬ 
acter is worth money on the market, 
and we take care of that character. The 
last cream we collected had a taste of 
stink weed in it. That was sold by it¬ 
self for what it would bring and so our 
good name was left untarnished. We 
are really getting proud of ourselves, 
and why shouldn’t we?” 


John McNIchol, Wetaskiwin, Alta., Jan. 8, 
1901:—“I have had more than ten times the 
subscription price of The Nor'-West Parmer 
from the Veterinary Column alone.” 


The management of the Western 
Canada Branch of the DeLaval Separ¬ 
ator Co. has been assumed by Fred. J. 
Weed. Commencing with the new 
year, the offices and warerooms of this 
branch will be found on McDermot ave., 
almost opposite The Nor’-West Farmer 
office. The new manager is the first 
“ Weed ” that we have ever felt free to 
welcome, and we believe our dairymen 
and farmers generally will be able to 
niake friends with him also. We be¬ 
lieve he is a “ milk weed ” or buttercup. 

A meeting of the creditors of A. A. 
Jory, of the Rapid City creamery, was 
held there the other day. Claims to the 
amount of $ 1,200 were entered, and it 
is thought the estate will pay so cents 
on the dollar, less expenses. This fail¬ 
ure is partly due to Mr. Jory having 
agreed to pay a miich higher rent for 
the factory and equipment than it was 
worth. 

At Whitchurch, Eng., is held one of 
the largest local dairy shows in Eng¬ 
land. The last show had eight classes 
and 332 entries. 


An English grocer was fined $75 and 
costs the other day for selling margar¬ 
ine for butter. 

Dietetic authorities say that a quart 
of milk contains the nutrient value of 
three-quarters of a pound of beef. 

A man was recently heard to com¬ 
plain that his cow ate well, gave a fine 
mess of milk, “but she will not get 
fat.” That cow knows her business, 
neighbor, and possibly better than you 
do. 

During the twelve months ending 
with the 30th June, 1900, New Zealand 
exported butter value £693,666 and 
cheese value £224,238, as against butter 
value £451,269 and cheese value £127,- 
209 for the previous year. 


Joseph Morton, Moosomin, Assa., Jan. 2, 
1901:—“I would not he without the Nor’- 
West Farmer II it cost twice the mhney, as 
I And lots of useful instructions in It. No 
farmer should be without it. I was well 
pleased with the Christmas number.” 


Cairns Bros., Carnduff, Assa., Jan. B, 1901: 
"Please find enclosed our renewal subscrip¬ 
tion for The Nor’-West Farmer, which we 
find it impossible to get along without. Hav¬ 
ing been almost continuous subscribers since 
1884, we are more pleased than ever with 
the continued improvements In your valuable 
paper.” 


A Neepawa Farmers* [Meeting. 

At its recently held annual meeting 
the Beautiful Plains Agricultural So¬ 
ciety showed an income of $ 2,788 for 
the past year and an unexpended bal¬ 
ance of $i5.6o, with valued assets over 
liabilites of $ 2 , 400 , though the prize list 
was $300 more than that of the previous 
year. After electing ten well-known 
and capable directors, attention was 
given to one or two points of practical 
interest in connection with the work. 

According to the report of one of the 
local papers, a motion was raised by 
Messrs. H. Irwin and J. B. Govenlock, 
“ that no prizes be given to animals 
three years old and under that have not 
thoroughbred registered sires and 
dams.” 

This motion, we are told, produced 
some discussion. One of the members 
claimed that often an ordinary colt, 
without any breeding was the peer of a 
well-bred one. Mr. Irwin said that or¬ 
dinary colts, as suckers, often looked 
better than well-bred ones, but when 
the colts reached a saleable age, the 
v.-ell-bred one was worth from $10 to 
$50 more than the scrub. Mr. Irwin 
went on to show that the conditions for 
registering standard bred horses were 
much more onerous in the matter of 
breeding than formerly. He was in 
favor of encouraging the better breed¬ 
ing of stock, and thought that the mo¬ 
tion was a step in the right direction. 
The motion was carried. 

It was moved by J. A. McGill, and 
seconded by Geo. Hamilton, that in the 
opinion of this society it is highly im¬ 
portant that an agricultural college be 
in.stituted in this province for the better 
education of our farmers on subjects 
connected with the farm, that they may 
more successfully compete in the 
world’s markets. This motion was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Irwin next moved that the socie¬ 
ty take up institute work. Besides call¬ 
ing for the speakers promised by the 
govpnment, it was agreed to hold an 
institute meeting on the second Friday 
in January, when H. Irwin and S. Ben¬ 
son will speak on the subject of “Farm 
Labor.” and Messrs. Geo. Hamilton and 
J.Laidle_ron“The Export Cattle Trade.” 

This is a move in the right direction, 
and we hope the example of Neepawa 
wlli have many imitators this winter. 

Tvvo points, however, in the first re¬ 
solution passed at this meeting certain¬ 
ly need a little clearing up. Did these 
intelligent farmers use the term “ thor¬ 
oughbred ? ” “ Thoroughbred,” as they 
well know, is the proper term for the 
pure-bred English race horse and is al¬ 
ways used with the capital T. For 
every other breed of animals the proper 
term is “pure bred.” Secondly, did 
Mes.srs. Irwin and Govenlock mean to 
insist that the dams as well as the sires 
should be pure bred, or was it only a 
blunder of the writer of the resolution? 
It is certainly very queer looking to cal) 
for such a thing if the printed copy of 
the resolution is really what was meant. 
Pure bred dams are not essential to the 
production of good stock, but, general¬ 
ly speaking, pure bred sires are. In 
fact, if we mistake not, the mover of 
this motion showed some very credit¬ 
able stock at the fair the past summer 
v/hich was not _ bred from registered 
dam.s._ The point is that agricultural 
societies cannot be too careful as to the 
wording in their prize lists and resolu¬ 
tions, as mistakes here are sometimes 
the source of very much trouble. 


(Note.—Since the above was put in¬ 
to type, the local paper referred to cor¬ 
rects itself in a later issue in regard to 
the supposed requirement that dams of 
all stock shown be pure bred. The 
stipulation is that all stock shown be 
sired by pure bred males.) 



M ounted Infantry. 

Snapshot taken at Indian Head, Assa. 
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New Towns on the Gilbert 
Plains. 


Of the various parts of Manitoba 
which in the past six or eight years 
have made substantial development, the 
broad area west of Dauphin, compris¬ 
ing what has roundly been termed “the 
Gilbert Plains,” stands as one which 
has indeed made an enviable showing. 
Until lately, however, the farmers of 
that district have been very seriously 
handicapped by reason of the distance 
from markets. In the earlier years of 
settlement all market produce had to 
be teamed across the awful t*ails which 
led through the forest wilderness of the 
Riding Mountains to Minnedosa, 
Strathclair, Russell and other towns on 
the Manitoba and Northwestern Rail¬ 
way, some 60 or 70 miles away. In the 
fall of 1896 the Canadian Northern rail¬ 
way was built to Dauphin, and that 
town was at once commenced. From 
that time all the trade from the set¬ 
tlers of the Plains, some of them 35 or 
40 miles away, has been tributary to 
Dauphin, and has been no small factor 
in building up that town. 

The Gilbert Plains extension of the 
Canadian Northern Railway, which was 
commenced in 1899, was taken up again 
last year, and three stations, Asheville, 
Gilbert Plains and Grand View, were 
opened in the fall. On October 2nd a 
sale of town lots at Gilbert Plains and 
Grand View was held, and town sites 
were exploited at these two points. 
Supt. Hanna has informed us that 
about $8,000 to $9,000 worth of town 
lots were disposed of at that sale, the 
highest price being $310 for a 50-foot 
frontage. We expect about as much 
more property was sold before the 
close of last year. This evidences _ a 
pretty substantial confidence in the dis¬ 
trict by business men. The town of 
Gilbert Plains is located 20 miles west 
of Dauphin, and about three or four 
miles north of Glenlyon, It occupies 
the centre of a splendid and well set¬ 
tled agricultural district. 

Grand View is situated ten miles far¬ 
ther west, on the Valley river, and, al¬ 
though the district which it will serve 
is not as yet ouitp .so well settled, its 
establishment will be the means of 
opening up the country further back. 

Some of the advantages with which 
the Gilbert Plains as a district is bless¬ 
ed are a supply of wood in the Riding 
and Duck Mountains, which is practi¬ 
cally inexhaustible, a soil which in fer¬ 
tility is unsurpassed in few, if any, parts 
of Manitoba; shelter by the mountains 
from the open sweep of storms in win¬ 
ter and hot drifting winds in the sum¬ 
mer, and last—but by no means least— 
settlement by an intelligent and pro¬ 
gressive class of people. The crops 
grown there the past few years have 
been heavier than in most other parts 
of Manitoba. 

We cannot but congratulate the far¬ 
mers of the Plains upon seeing the be¬ 
ginning of the consummation of what 
they have for some time been striving 
for, i.e., a home market. 


We are sorry to learn that D. A. Ree- 
sor, jeweller, of Brandon, has been 
burned out. Mr. Reesor has secured 
other premises and is again ready to do 
business as usual. 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co. report a much greater volume of 
business than they expected, a very 
large trade being done in the Edmonton 
district. The amount of tough wheat, 
due to bad weather, was a severe test 
for all threshing machines, but the com¬ 
pany are proud to say they had not a 
single complaint against their machine. 
Their 25 -horse-power engine is much 
liked as a rapid raiser of steam and 
good traveller. The new feeder on 
the separator has given every satisfac¬ 
tion. the new half-moon knives on the 
band-cutters proving a great success in 
tough grain. The firm intend to put on 
the market next year a 25 -horse-power 
simple engine and a 30 -horse-power 
cotr.pound. 





It is made at our immense new Twine Mill, which has the latest and most 
improved machinery the world has produced. 

McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., Chicago, III., U.S, 
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Shoe Drill 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS IN THE HISTORY OF GRAIN SEEDING MACHINERY 




and do not accept an imitation for the real Dowagiac. We are sole manufacturers^ and no others 
are authorized to use the name. 

The closest fitted and most accurate feed in existence. 

Lathe fitted, and the spring keeps all parts together even 
after years of wear. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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Look for the Sheaf of Wheat on the grain box, 


Ranch Horses in Ontario. 

On Jan. 9th, Messrs. Stewart & Bur¬ 
ton, of Fort McLeod, Alta., offered for 
sale by auction in Toronto 42 head of 
ranch colts from Shire, Clyde and Per- 
cheron sires. There was a large crowd 
at the sale, and the colts brought from 
$40 to $120 a head. They went cheap 
at those figures, but the quality of these 


will tell in favor of future consignments 
from the same sellers. Many of the 
dams of these colts had been taken west 
as breeders, and this is the first public 
offering of that kind of breeding. 


The directors of the Agricultural So¬ 
ciety of Portage la Prairie have fixed 
on July 23 d, 24 th and 25 th as the date of 
their next summer fair. 



8th St, nr. Rosser Ave, BRANDON, Man. 

Most centrally located hotel to the business part 
of the city. Accommodating porter meets all 
trains. Open day and night. Rates $i.oo per 
Day. D. C. M’Kinnon, Prop. J. A. Le Roy, Mgr 
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While our columns are always open for the 
discussion of any relevant subject, we do not 
necessarily endorse the opinions of all contri¬ 
butors. Correspondents will kindly write on 
one side of the sheet only and in every case 
give their names—not necessarily for publica¬ 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faithT*All 
correspondence will be subject to revision. 


Two Hereford Bglis Wanted. 

Laporte Cattle Co., Superior, N.D.“Will 
you be kind enough to make it known to the 
readers of The Farmer that we wish to buy 
two Hereford bulls, from two to five years 
old. They must be as good as there is in 
Canada, and breeding must be sure. Any¬ 
body having such for sale may do well by 
writing us.” 


Book on Swine Husbandry. 

Thos. R. Patterson, Hayfield, Man.: “I 
would like you to let me know where I can 
get a good book on swine husbandry—one 
giving full instructions on breeding, feed¬ 
ing and management In general. 1 do not 
want a book that is only written to sell. I 
want a book written by good practical men. 
What would such a book cost?” 

Answer.—“Swine Husbandry.” by F. D. 
Coburn, which may be had from this office 
for $1.76, should fill the bill. 


Pleased With the Disc Drill. 

James Robertson, Glendale, Man.: “I see 
in the correspondence column of the Christ¬ 
mas number that information is wanted re 
disc v. shoe drills. I would just say that 1 
have used a shoe drill almost ever since they 
came into use, until last spring, when I got 
a single disc drill—a drill that I am proud of. 
Where the land is in proper condition for 
seeding, it does excellent work, discing the 
ground over in fine shape and sowing the 
seed in perfect order. As to sowing on wet 
land, it will work on land that is fit foi 
seeding. Last spring I sowed through some 
pond-holes that wore too wet for sowing. 
Had the whole field been in the same condi¬ 
tion I would not have thought of sowing it. 
The disc clogged a little, but nothing to 
hinder the proper distribution of the seed. 
As to draft, I consider it Is more than on 
horse lighter than the shoe drills. When 
there are roots and small stones, sometimck- 
they may stop the disc from turning, bui 
which does not materially affect the sowiiiji 
or covering of the seed. It was an 18 di.s' 
drill I used and I could sow from 18 to .'JO 
acres per day without overworking thro 
horses in the least, and I seldom saw a wei 
hair on them. The greatest advantage th 
disc drill has over the shoe drill is shown 
where there is considerable stubble, and th 
surface is loose. The shoe drills are bound 
to drag a lot of stubble ahead of the shoes, 
whereas it makes no difference to the disc 
as it will cut its way through a pretty 
heavy stubble and do its work all right, sc 
that when the grain Is up you can sec no 
misses and consequently must give a better 
yield In the harvest.” 


Lice on Chickens. 

C. B. L., Steinbach, Man.: “Kindly let me 
know what has to be done to remove lice 
from chickens.” 

Answer.—Here, as in most such cases, pre¬ 
vention is better than cure. One or two 
wheel-barrow loads of dry earth stored up 
in a box in the corner of the hen house is 
nature’s own remedy. Dry dust of any kind 
is sure death to lice, and the fowls know it. 
Coal ashes is the next best substitute. Have 
a large shallow box half full in which the 
fowls can take their own medicine when 
they want it. Most likely the lice are there 
in full force now, or you would not have 
been looking for a remedy. That means 
lots of work. Make all the roosts into fire¬ 
wood and drench the walls with kerosene 
emulsion. Dust the fowls with insect pow¬ 
der. If they look sleepy, the lice are in 
force on their heads and necks. Dust every¬ 
thing with lime dust. Carbolic acid mixed 
with the lime will make it stronger. You 
will have to keep on at this till both lice 
and nits are killed, and it is pretty certain 
that by that time you will have made up 
your mind that it Is very unwise to neglect 
the easy and sure preventive of dry dust. 
For a fuller line of information, see page 
372 of The Nor’-West Farmer, of May 21sl, 
1900. 


Hay Stored Above Stock. 

E. C. C., Fort Pelly, Assa.: “Next summer 
I am going to raise my stables higher and 
put a thatch roof on them. I was thinking 
of putting a sod roof over the cattle and 
horses, and above that to use as a loft for 
hay, etc. Do you think the contents of the 
loft will discolor and become useless from 
the cattle and horses below?” 

Answer.—If by a sod roof over cattle and 
horses you mean a floor of sods laid on poles, 
the space above to be used as a hay loft, the 
safety of the hay will entirely depend on the 
pains you take to make that floor air-tight. 
Some people see little necessity for keeping 
the horses’ breath out of the hay they are 
to eat, but all the same, it is to some ex¬ 
tent injurious. It would bo unpleasant for 
the stock, even though there was no mani¬ 
fest discoloration. 


Squeeze In Grain Prices and Weights. 

We have received a letter from a western 
subscriber in which he makes such serious 
charges against the local grain buyers that 
to publish them might bring on us a libel 
suit. One of his charges is that there has 
been a change of grain buyers, much to the 
disadvantage of the sellers, and that to get 
justice they must drive several miles fur¬ 
ther, where they can get $5 a load more for 
the same wheat. He also says that at both 
the towns to which he refers scarcely a load 
can be sold for which honest weight can be 
got. He knows farmers who have been 
cheated as much as 8 bushels on a load of 
wheat. The better prices at the one place he 
attributes to the presence of a local mill. 

These are very sweeping charges. The one 
the accuracy of which can be most readily 
put to the test is that of unfair weighing. 
Now, we would ask this farmer why, in a 
district where wheat Is the principal pro¬ 
duct, the men who feel aggrieved cannot buy 
a set of barn scales and weigh carefully halt 
a dozen loads before going to market. If 
the weight given at the elevator is only one 
bushel in 50 astray the evidence is there 
and incontrovertible. Every separate wheat 
ticket is bound to state the gross weight 
and the dockage, and the alleged sufferers 
have the remedy in their own hands. In this 
way every elevator in the place could have 
been tested in one day and the proof of 
wrong-doing secured, instead of making al¬ 
legations unsupported by reliable proof, 
which we cannot publish as desired by the 
writer. 

The statement that when a local mill 
wants to buy wheat, it pays more than the 
other buyers, is quite feasible and easily ex¬ 
plained. It is not very easy by mere writ¬ 
ing of complaints to the newspapers to cor¬ 
rect the variations of price at any one point. 
But in this case there was a very obvious 
remedy, in the shape of a Farmers’ elevator, 
through which every farmer can ship his 
product to a respectable commission agent. 


If one man has not a full car he can join 
forces with his neighbors, and in that way 
get all there is going on the market for what 
he has to sell. 

It is sometimes possible to get more from 
a particular buyer for a short time than the 
wheat he buys is really worth. He buys 
popularity by giving extra weight or taking 
too little dockage, and to straighten up mat¬ 
ters at the end of the season the elevator he 
controls is sometimes in some unaccountable 
way burnt down. There are still more crook¬ 
ed ways of getting full value for wheat and 
tickets for more bushels than were ever deli¬ 
vered. If our correspondent has not heard 
of such things In his own neighborhood he 
might by careful enquiry learn a little more 
about frauds in wheat handling. 

There is now a government oflficial whose 
business it is to hear just such complaints 
as have been sent to us in this particular 
case. If any seller has a grievance, of which 
he can furnish solid proof, his proper course 
is to make Commissioner Castle aware of 
the facts, which will receive prompt at¬ 
tention. 


Unloading Toots. 

W. A. Finch, Carman, Man.: “Please state 
through The Nor’-West Farmer the best 
article In use for lifting hay from a wagon 
into a barn. I have heard of hay forks, 
slings, etc., and do not know which is best 
for our prairie hay. Am building a new 
barn and putting in conveniences for hana- 
ling hay. Kindly advise me.” 

Answer.—In our last issue of The Farmer 
you will find the advertisements of James W. 
Provan, Oshawa, Ontario, and of M. T. Bu¬ 
chanan & Co., Ingersoll, Ont., for the very 
class of goods about which you make en¬ 
quiry. A careful perusal of these advertise¬ 
ments and a correspondence with these par¬ 
ties will, no doubt, bring you some valu¬ 
able information, as we believe the Imple¬ 
ments advertised to be entirely satisfactory. 
J. H. Ashdown, Winnipeg, also handles tools 
made by Myers, of Ashland, Ohio. We have 
just been Inspecting the hay-fork in one of 
the livery stables in this city. It is fitted to 
run on a hard wood track, made four inches 


square. The track was found and the ap¬ 
pliances put up by the owner himself. The 
whole of the rest of the equipment cost about 
$16. Steel tracks, however, are the best, as 
they furnish a much smoother path for the 
carrier. They cost about 20 cents per foot. 
The number of lifts required to a load de¬ 
pends very largely upon the nature of the 
hay, grain or straw. In fairly long stuff 
which is not too slippery, a load can be 
taken up at four or five lifts. Where it is 
short and smooth, loss is taken up each time. 
These qualities are the most likely to hinder 
in handling many kinds of our native hay. 
For this kind of hay a grappler with six 
teeth, three on either side, is recommended 
by some. If you have a drive-way into the 
barn, you will, of course, unload from it; 
otherwise you need large doors at the end 
(and be sure that they are large enough) 
and the track will project about five feet. 
Regarding the question as to which is” the 
best, hayfork or slings, we would say both 
are best. A hayfork is of no use to handle 
oat or other sheaves (as no doubt you will 
have to do sometimes), but it is just the 
thing for most classes of loose stuff. You 
can, however, run the fork and slings on 
the same track and change them as needed. 
In building, you will do well to see that your 
roof plan is strong, as there is considerable 
strain caused by running a hayfork. An¬ 
other point (and this is one upon which a 
great many farmers in Manitoba have erred), 
do not get your top beams too high. We 
know of some splendid barns where these 
have had to be let down after the barn was 
up just on this account. These should be at 
least twelve feet below the ridge of the roof. 
Then the ventilators have also to be planned 
so as not to come up in the centre of the 
building and thus be in the way. Of course 
if you unload from a centre drive floor, 
they may run up in the centre close to the 
ends of the barn, but in that case they are 
more liable to freeze partly up in very cold 
weather. It would be well to see any un¬ 
loading equipments which are within rea¬ 


sonable distance, as you will see for yourself 
just what is needed in the way of barn plan¬ 
ning. You will also likely get some valu¬ 
able pointers from Mr. Provan and Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan. For ordinary work we think that 
the style of fork pictured in Mr. Provan’s 
advt. the best we know of. Almost any re¬ 
cent farm immigrant from Ontario can tell 
you a good deal about unloading tools, as 
they are very extensively used in that pro¬ 
vince, as no doubt they will be here in the 
near future. Certainly they are very great 
labor-savers. 


Meeting at Wetaakiwin. 

A Wetaskiwin, Alta., correspondent sends 
us a report of a recent meeting in con¬ 
nection with the agricultural society there. 
A. S. Rosenroll, M. L. A., who has been the 
secretary of the society since its organiza¬ 
tion, read an able and interesting paper on 
“The Brown Cattle of Switzerland,” dealing 
with their excellent qualities, both as beef 
producers and as dairy animals. He also 
praised them as a hardy and thrifty breed. 
Mr. Waterston, president for the past three 
years, dealt with “Rotation of Crops,” and 
regarded oats as being the most important. 
The question of pea-culture in Alberta was 
also taken up, and quite an intelligent dis¬ 
cussion took place in regard to the growing 
of various crops. We are pleased to note 
that this society is active and Is In good 
financial standing. The officers for 1901 are: 
President, John McVicar; 1st Vice-president, 
Frank Lucas; 2nd Vice-president, Johnson 
Thirsk; Directors—John West, A. S. Rosen¬ 
roll, M.L.A., David Morrison, Enoch Groves, 
A. T, Womax, Thos. Willows, And. Water¬ 
ston, C. B. Phillips, And. Trueman Kelly; 
Treasurer, Jno. West; Secretary, A. S. Ro¬ 
senroll, M.L.A. 


Pig Pasture—Grass. 

Wm. Elliott, Sidney, Man.: “Will you 
kindly give me a few pointers In your valu¬ 
able paper. 1. What is the most profitable 
method of feeding pigs in summer? 2. What 
is best to sow for pasture? 3. What do you 


think of sowing rape for pigs? 4. What is 
the best way to break old bay land, the wild 
hay having run out, and skunk grass having 
taken its place? 6. What is the best hay to 
grow on such land, blue clay subsoil?” 

Answer.—This correspondent asks some 
very practical questions, upon subjects upon 
which a good deal might be said. No doubt 
some of our readers will have had experience 
along some of the lines touched, which, if 
sent us, would be of interest. 

1 and 2. The question of summer feeding 
for pigs is one which has come in for con¬ 
siderable attention from time to time. Of 
course, each farmer must be governed to 
quite an extent by his Individual circum¬ 
stances and must consider largely the sorts 
of feed which he has on hand. But, speak¬ 
ing in a general way, we might say that a 
great majority of the farmers who go in for 
raising many hogs find that in the summer 
they should not be too closely confined, but 
be allowed the freedom of a pasture of some 
rich green grass, or a plot of green wheat, 
oats or barley. We know some farmers who 
sow some of these grains for this purpose, 
using nearly twice as much seed as in ordin¬ 
ary sowing. Then we know some very suc¬ 
cessful hog-raisers who have a small pasture 
field of Brome grass laid out for summer 
pasture of hogs, and find it very satisfactory. 
J. A. McGill, Neepawa, has a nice Brome hog 
pasture, and reports it as being first-rate. 
But, besides green feed, the growing hog 
should have a feed at least twice a day of 
some cheap grain ration, and it is right here 
that a good fanning-mill will help to pay 
for itself on most farms. One large hog 
raiser in Manitoba of our acquaintance feeds 
a good deal of bran to his growing hogs in 
the summer, but if he has cheap feed at 
home he will naturally use it before buying. 
Some years damaged wheat can be purchased 
cheaply, then ground and fed. But it Is 
always best, we believe, for the farmer to 
grow his own feed, and this can be done by 
sowing barley (and perhaps peas sometimes) 
and by saving all the waste ends In the way 


of screenings. Then, too, skim-milk is a 
valuable adjunct to grain feeding, but, as we 
have often pointed out, yields the greatest 
proportionate gain when not fed too freely. 
Of course water and shade should always be 
available. 

3. Rape is a capital feed the time it lasts, 
and should have a trial. 

4. Break in the usual way and work down 
fine. Skunk grass is not difficult to kill in 
this way. If the land is suitable, we would 
say it would be best to take off a crop or 
two of grain before re-seeding to grass, as 
you will thus get tJae ground in good shape 
for a catch of grass. 

5. You might try Brome and timothy, mix¬ 
ed or separate. For a permanent grass, how¬ 
ever, we think the Brome most likely to 
give satisfaction. 


Anent Mr. Strang’s Death. 

C. J. Thomson, Virden, Man., sends The 
Farmer the following resolution of regret, 
passed by the Directors of the Provincial 
Mutual Hail Insurance Co., of Manitoba, at 
a meeting held in Winnipeg on Dec. 20th:— 
“The Directors of the Provincial Mutual Hail 
Insurance Company of Manitoba resolve to 
record in the minutes of the company an 
expression of the deep regret with which they 
learned of the death of the late manager, 
Mr. Robert Strang. Mr. Strang was, it may 
be said, the originator of the company, as 
it was solely by his advice that the charter 
members proceeded In its formation, and it 
was be alone who tided it over the difficul¬ 
ties of its early years; and all along during 
the ten years of its existence he has ren¬ 
dered valuable and unwearied services to the 
company. The directors desire to express to 
Mrs. Strang and the other members of the 
family their sincere sympathy in this their 
sad bereavement and instruct that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to Mrs. Strang, 
and also to the newspapers.” 

[Ed. Note.—We very willingly give space 
to this notice. Mr. Strang has long been 
well known as a straight business man, in 
whom the public could place every confi¬ 
dence.] 



Indians from File Hill Reserve (40 mites north of railway) delivering wheat at Indian Head. Assa. 
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We extend to the Farmer# of Greater Canada 

A MOST CORDIAL NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 

May ST7CCKSS, PROSPHRIXY and ^HAPPINESS continue to attend you in your endeaTors 
to reclaim this vast and magnihcent heritage. 


Authorized Capital $500,000 

■ankers: Untan Sank of Canada. 

Head Office: WAWANESA, MAN. 


/OS. CORNELL, 

Seerttary and Managtr. 


Music 


A Branch of 

CANADA’S GREATEST MUSIC HDUSE 

Whaley, Royce a co. 

Now Established in the City of Wihnipeo. 

Your wants supplied dsilr fr.ns the Isrj^cst and most complete stock of 
Music and Musical Instruments west of Toronto, cemprlslnf 

The ropular “ WhaleyRoyee Pianos,” Deherty Organs, Rsgina Musle 
Baxes, Graphephonss, Violins, Guitars, Mandolines, lanjes, 
Asesrdeons, Concertinas, Autoharps, Harmonicas, Band Instruments, A«. 

Strings and Fittings for All Instruments. 

SHEET MUSIC, the most popular and up-to-date. Music Sooks. 
Instruction Books for All Instruments. 

F.1USIC TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES OUR SPECIALTY. -•* 

Write us for our Cataloeues—the larjest and moat complete In the music trade. 

WHALEY. ROYCE 4. CO. r.;v«"T-.¥4lfi5."JVTr 


©H! What a Snap! 

T o GET A COW OR HORSE HIDE TANNED as we 
tan them. Our circular tells you all about it. Hides 
tanned by us are both Moth and Water proof, and 
will not harden under any circumstances. Send us your ad¬ 
dress, and we will forward by return mail our circular and 
sample of our work on black cow bide. 


IP YOU HAVE HIDES TO SELL, DON’T 
GIVE THEM AWAY. Send them to us. We pay 
the top cash price. We can tan off anything— 
from an ELEPHANT to a FLEA. Hides sent 
ia to be tanned should be put Into old bag# if 
passible, so as to protect the hair. Everything 
shipped to us should be securely tagged with the 
owner’s name on the tag, also his post of&cc 
address. 

WE MAKE COATS, ROBES and GAUNTLETS 
that have no equal. 

Get acquainted with us—you’ll find us all right. 



Carruthers 4 Co. Brandon. 

TkNNBRS AND DSALBRS in 

Hides. Wool. Sheep Skins. Furs, Seneca Root, Ac. 


Criticism from Senator Perley, 

Wolseley, N.W.T.: “Your paper I consider 
most valuable to my family, who take it and 
read it, although i do not take for gospel all 
I read in it. This western country is yet 
young, and the system required to success¬ 
fully carry on farm work here is so different 
from that of Eastern Canada, that it takes 
time and experience to solve the problem 
successfully. Therefore the practical tests 
made by farmers in different parts of the 
west, and reported through The Farmer are 
of great assistance to the wisest and best of 
us. Persons writing the results of practical 
tests which they have made, should be very 
particular as to stating how they made the 
tests and the result. I have just read in 
your last issue a well-written article by Mr. 
Mitchell, the superintendent of N.W.T. 
creameries. In his letter he leaves the im¬ 
pression that the quality of the food has an 
effect on the quality of the milk, and that 
good fattening food makes good fat milk. If 
1 am not greatly mistaken, Professor 
Robertson does not teach that theory. If 
I have not forgotten his report on that sub¬ 
ject as given before the Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, he dis¬ 
tinctly stated that good rich food had but a 
very slight effect on the butter fat in the 
milk, and that there was nearly as much 
butter fat in the milk of a cow fed on poor 
feed, such as straw, as there was in the milk 
of the same cow fed on meal or other fat¬ 
tening food. The great gain was in the 
quantity of milk. The cow getting good food 
would give more milk, and there was where 
the great gain came in, and not in the in¬ 
crease of butter fat in the milk. If Professor 
Robertson is right, then Mr. Mitchell’s let¬ 
ter is not carefully enough worded; because 
to me he leaves the impression that good 
food makes richer milk. 

“I am not in a fault-finding mood to-day, 
but as we are not farming lor fun, 1 must 
say I cannot see where the profit comes iu 
stall feeding a steer with 10 lbs. of oats, and 
10 lbs. of wheat a day, besides the other 
feed and care, the latter being an im¬ 
portant item; because it requires great care 
and attention to fatten any animal, and such 
care and attention cost a good deal. As to 
the feed, oats is, one year with another, 
worth a cent a pound, and wheat, also, 
should be. So the 20 Ihs. of oats and wheat, 
given to Mr. Bryant, of Russell, Man., as the 
proper ration for a fattening animal, is worth 
at least 18c. a day. Add to this the other 
feed and the care, and I fail to see where 
the profit comes in; and without profit no 
person or firm can do business successfully; 
and wheat and labor are cash. I would put 
a value on the manure, which, 1 regret to 
say, many farmers in this western country 
do not; but I would not value it so high as 
to make it in that way. 

“Four or five years ago, in talking with 
a wealthy senator from N.B., who loans a 
large amount yearly on mortgages, he told 
me he had adopted a practice of not loanifig 
money to farmers or others who did not 
keep a proper account of receipts and ex¬ 
penditures, because, as he stated, a man 
who did not keep an account of his receipts 
and expenditure was all at sea, and did not 
know how his business was getting along. 
He also told me that he had taken a good 
deal of trouble to educate the farmers of his 
county up to that system, and that it had re¬ 
sulted in great good to them. In addition 
to a farmer keeping an account of his re¬ 
ceipts and expenditure, which is not a hard 
task, I think every farmer should keep a 
most accurate account of all his farm work, 
and that to my mind is a more difficult task 
than the first. I should like some of your 
readers to give a report through your paper 
as to how to best do that. If some of your 
patrons will do that, they will confer a great 
benefit on a large number of the farmers 
of this western country, your humble ser¬ 
vant among the number. 

“One more suggestion and I will stop. 
When the late Conservative Government es¬ 
tablished the several Experimental Farms in 
Canada, I was then a member of the House 
of Commons, and suggested to Hon. John 
Carling (then Minister of Agriculture) that 
in this western country the two Experimental 
Farms, which are a section of land each, 
should be divided into halves, the one half 
to be used, as it now is, for experimental 

urposes, the other half to experiment to 

nd out what system was best to pursue, so 
that the settler would know how to start 
and make the most money and best living 
out of his 320 acres. The last question is 
the one that would do the greatest good to 
the greatest number of farmers in this west¬ 
ern country. Tens of thousands are working 
to-day without method or system, in a hap¬ 
hazard way that is more liable to result in 
failure than success. If business men con¬ 
ducted their businesses in the same reckless 
way that most farmers do, there would be 
one continual succession of failures. I am 
not personally interested in this 320 acre 
farm, as ours is much larger, but if some 
of your readers can make out a system to 
follow with probable results, it would be 
worth more to the farmers in the west than 
both of the Experimental Farms, as good as 
they have been.” 


Poultry Pedigrees. 

Subscriber, Glenlyon, Man.: “Is there any 
such thing as pedigreed poultry? The jud¬ 
ges at our local fair last fall thought that 
an exhibitor of pure-bred fowl should have 
a pedigree showing them to be such. I 
have heard several express the same opin¬ 
ion. Through the columns of your paper 
kindly state the truth of the matter.” 

Answer by Geo. Wood, Louise Bridge, 
Man.—“In reply I must say that as far as I 
know there are only two poultry breeders in 
America who claim to have pedigreed poul¬ 
try. It is a very difficult and expensive 
business to keep the true pedigree of poul¬ 
try. For instance, you would have to have 
what is called the trap nest box. Each hen 
must have a leg band, numbered. Then 
an attendant would have to go around about 
every two hours to take the hens out of the 


nest and record her leg band number on the 
egg. Then, again, the eggs from each hen 
would have to be hatched by themselves. 
The chicks would have to be kept separate 
until large enough to be marked and num¬ 
bered. Of course, all this takes time (and 
lots of it), and I am satisfied that pedigreed 
poultry would never pay for extra time ana 
money expended. In fact, I don’t think you 
will ever see pedigreed poultry bred to any 
extent.” 

[Ed. Note.—Mr. Wood’s careful reply showb 
up pretty well the difficulties which attend 
the keeping of a register for fowl. In regard 
to the question as to whether or not a pedi¬ 
gree should be expected for fowl shown at a 
fair, we would add that such demands are 
never made. The bird is supposed to carry 
its own pedigree in the way of conformity in 
build, marking, etc., to the standard of the 
breed to which it belongs.] 


Mr. Bedfords’s Views on Faiiowin^. 

Subscriber, Minto Man.: “I had an argu¬ 
ment with a neighbor in reference to S. A. 
Bedford’s views on summer-fallowing in 
Southern Manitoba. I maintained that Mr. 
Bedford advocated deep ploughing once, and 
repeated surface cultivation during the grow¬ 
ing season. My neighbor claimed that he 
advocates ploughing twice or thrice during 
the season without surface cultivation. 
Which of us is right?” 

Answer by S. A. Bedford, Brandon.—“1 
give herewith the system of summer-fRi- 
lowing found most successful on this farm. 
Just as soon as the weed seeds have germin¬ 
ated, about the last week iu June, the land 
is plowed seven inches deep, and each day's 
plowing is well harrowed before night. This 
destroys one crop of weeds and leaves the 
laud in the very best shape to encourage a 
second crop of weeds to start. As soon as 
this second crop of weeds is noticed on the 
surface, as tiny red threads with two partly 
developed leaves, the harrows are immedi¬ 
ately set to work, this time going crosswise 
of the last harrowing. If the woik has been 
properly done, every one of these small 
weeds will have been destroyed. The same 
plan is followed throughout the season, but 
usually after the second harrowing the land 
has become so level and solid that a harrow 
makes very little impression on it. A solid¬ 
toothed lever cultivator is then used in the 
place of a harrow, and this will destroy the 
weeds, even if they are two or three inches 
high. The only time when the summer-fal¬ 
lows are plowed twice is during seasons 
similar to the past one, where it was almost 
impossible, owing to constant rains, to des¬ 
troy weeds by harrowing. When the usual 
black loam soil of Western Manitoba has 
been prepared as above, we do not find it 
necessary to harrow in spring; we simply 
drill as deeply as possible. This encourages 
rapid germination and reduces the risk from 
drifting soil to a minimum. But stiff clay 
loam is often so solidly packed that it is 
found advisable to run a harrow or cultiva¬ 
tor before seeding. There is very little dan¬ 
ger of such soil drifting and the spring cul¬ 
tivation furnishes a good seed bed.” 


How Much Wheat to Sow. 

Theodore Cay, Kinistino, Sask., writes :— 
“Your correspondent, ‘Saskatchewan,’ Kinis¬ 
tino, Sask., in the issue of Dec. 5th, asks, 
‘How much wheat shall we sow per acre, in 
the Territories?’ He speaks of some people 
always sowing a certain amount because 
others do. In this district no great attention 
has been paid to wheat growing so far. 
Distance from market and lack of competi¬ 
tion by buyers in our only market (Prince 
Albert) has rendered wheat growing only a 
secondary consideration. We all know that 
the samples of w'heat vary in different sea¬ 
sons. For my part, I get the best results 
from medium sized grains. This also holds 
good in my experience with potatoes. By 
fanning out the extra large grains, and also 
those of diminutive size, I manage to get 
a fairly even sample in each successive sea¬ 
son. I always bluestone the wheat, and as 
soon as it is dry sow two bushels per acre 
on summer fallow and one and a half on 
stubble. I have tried every quantity from 
one to two and a quarter bushels per acre, 
and have found the above amount to give 
the best results. I use the shoe drill. If a 
less amount is used on fallow the straw 
grows too rank, and consequently, the crop 
is late in ripening. On stubble, thin seeding 
gives weeds too much of a chance. I know 
only one instance in which less than one 
bushel of wheat per acre has been tried in 
this district. In 1899 one man sowed (by 
hand) about 50 lbs. per acre. He ploughed 
it up and resowed it with oats. He laid the 
blame upon ‘the grubs.’ The next spring he 
sowed only one-half bushel per acre, and 
the result was one of the most elegant crops 
of lambs-quartcr ever grown in the North¬ 
west Territories. This crop never ripened. 
Again the poor ‘grubs’ got the blame. Thin 
seeding may be all very well on certain soils, 
but on this extra rich clay loam, I think it 
is a mistake.” 


Subscriber, South Norfolk, Man.: “I see 
that our local paper quotes from your Dec. 
5th Issue, what a man in Saskatchewan has 
to say about economy in the sowing of grain. 
I think that that writer and his critic here 
are both very much at sea. For example, 
it is stated that a grain of wheat on sum¬ 
mer fallow will stool out two or three times 


more than if it were sown on stubble land, 
and Inferentially he contends that the man 
who sows from a bushel to two bushels of 
seed on that fallow is throwing it away. If 
that writer has been any time a farmer he 
ought long before this to have known that 
the great trouble, especially in the far North¬ 
west, is to get the grain ripened before frost 
sets in. Therefore every practical farmer 
sows more seed to the acre than it actually 
needs for the express purpose of limiting 
the tendency to stool, which is greatly en¬ 
couraged by summer fallowing and thin seed¬ 
ing. The every day practical farmer does 
not sow from a bushel and a half to nearly 
two bushels an acre of wheat, merely be¬ 
cause it is the custom. Universal experi¬ 
ence has shown that it is safer, and therefore 
much more profitable, to sow a bushel and a 
quarter or a bushel and a half to the acre 
on fallow, and thereby promote earlier rip- 
ing, than to sow half or three quarters of a 
bushel, thereby inducing in that rich soil 
an extent of stooling that will almost cer¬ 
tainly result In the whole crop staying green 
till it is frozen. What Is true for the older 
settled parts of the country is still more cer¬ 
tain when we go further northwest. Fifty 
years ago the thin sowing theory of seed¬ 
ing was started by a London (Eng.) aider- 
man called Mechl, who had made money by 
selling razors and then started a fancy farm, 
on which he demonstrated how many pounds 
of wheat an acre could be saved by his de¬ 
cidedly original methods of wheat planting. 
But to-day the best English farmers, guided, 
of course, by experience of all the ways of 
it, now sow two and a half bushels of wheat 
and more of oats and barley. That wheat is 
fall wheat, and if fall wheat succeeds out 
Edmonton way. It might be pastured both 
fall and spring, so correcting the tendency 
of thin seeding to prolong growth, with its 
almost inevitable consequence of getting fro¬ 
zen before it is half filled. Moreover, the 
weeds are to be reckoned with. This year’s 
sad experience has shown all of us that a 
thin stand of grain means a full stand of 
weeds, while we also know that a good stand 
of grain chokes annual weeds so as to mini¬ 
mize their injurious growth.” 


Greenhorn, Shellmouth, Man., on the same 
subject, says: “My small experience has been 
to sow one and a half bushels of 
good clean wheat per acre. I have 
sown one and a quarter bushels. The 
latter quantity is all right providing nothing 
happens, such as birds taking away prrt of 
the seed, frost thinning out the young plants, 
etc. One bushel would do if we were sure of 
every seed germinating. Last summer a few 
wheat plants grew in the garden (sown by 


accident). 1 took pains to cultivate arouna 
them when working In the garden. Each 
plant threw out between 50 and 60 shoots 
(stools you call them, don’t you?) Each of 
these shoots bore a head of wheat between 
three and four inches long, say 60 heads to 
each plant of wheat, but they would have 
required fully three weeks longer to mature 
than the wheat sown one and a half bushels 
per acre. These odd grains were sown by 
drill the same time as the wheat crop. You 
have always advised sowing one and a half 
bushels per acre, and I think you are right. 
I might add that I have found it best to use 
seven pecks for late sown wheat, and on old 
land.” 


Breed and Environment. 

Ignorance, Okotoks, Alberta: “1. How is it 
that what some people call the best breed of 
beef cattle, namely, the Herefords, get smal¬ 
ler in size as they are graded up. At least I 
know by personal observation among men 
who have nearly pure-bred animals, that 
their steers are smaller boned and do not get 
to the required size, at three years old. 
Some few years ago I went through a bunch 
of four hundred head of beef cattle that weiu 
fed in an open corral, and without exception 
every Hereford grade was a picture to look 
at, for every one was fat. But when it came 
to the others (mostly Shorthorns) there were 
lots that were not up to the mark at all. 
The cattle were picked up around Edmonton, 
and some had been brought from Manitoba. 
There was no picking done, so that neither 
breed had the advantage over the other in 
that way. 

“2. Does the first cross of a Hereford bull 
respond to feed quicker and better than that 
of the Shorthorn and other breeds? 

“3. Is it true, as a rule, that Aberdeen 
Angus are small cattle, and unfit to turn off 
at three years old ? I know one very intel¬ 
ligent breeder that gave them a goo4 trial. 
He had two of the best bulls ever brought 
into this country and he informed the writer 
that his neighbors turned off their Shorthorns 
at three years old, and he had to keep his 
Aberdeen Angus till they were four. He has 
changed to Shorthorn bulls and I understand 
is more than satisfied. I have been breeding 
to a Shorthorn bull, but am not satisfied 
with the result. I want to get hardier cattle 
and also would like to get cattle that breed 
solid color. I must say that I have a weak¬ 
ness for a bunch of cattle all one color, and 
I believe I can do that without detrimentally 
affecting the flaaneial part of the business. 

“4. How would the Galloway do? With 
ordinary care In this country vould they 
mature as early as the Shorthorns? How do 
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they compare with the Shorthorns, Aberdeen 
Angus and Herefords, In early maturity, size 
ana hardihood.” 

Answer.—1. There was once a man, who, 
when he began to get the right use of his 
eyes said ”1 see men as trees walking.” 
1 his enquirer is in the same position. The 
breed is only one-half of the whole case. 
Ji^nvironmeut and adaptation to that eu- 
vironment, feed and care, form the other 
half. We have seen choice pure-bred Here- 
fords in the very district, from which this 
enquirer writes. The pasture is very nutri¬ 
tious and it is a matter of general experi¬ 
ence that the Hereford beats other breeds 
when fed only range pasture. It is not for 
a mere whim that ranchers in the Western 
States, all the way down to Texas give 
fancy prices for Hereford bulls. But winter, 
and occasional spoils of semi-scarvatidn, dis¬ 
count the special advantages justly attri¬ 
buted to the Hereford as a grazer, me 
sappy well fed cow, as seen in October, is 
pinched by cold and hunger and her calf gets 
a bad start, is stunted and makes inferior 
development. Size, combined with early ma¬ 
turity, are the result of good breeding, good 
feeding and general good environment. Nat¬ 
ure adapts herself as far as possible to con¬ 
ditions, and those well graded animals are 
small because nature can do no more for 
them with such untoward environments as a 
severe western winter provides. if those 
well graded or pure-bred animals had a g*od 
hay stack and some shelter provided to meet 
climatic emergencies, there 'would be loss 
need to discuss the advantage or disadvan¬ 
tage of grading up with this or any other 
breed. Head what is said on page in last 
issue about horse breeding and hardiness. 
Cattle forced for all they are worth on a 
sheltered English farm must have puny oft- 
spring when turned out to rustle on a west¬ 
ern ranch. 

There is no reason for setting down every 
cattle beast covered with red' nair or white, 
or both together, as a Shorthorn or even a 
Shorthorn grade. Grade bulls anu mongrei 
cows do not produce grade Shorthorns, anu 
whether raised at Edmonton or in Manitooa, 
it is only the offspring of a pure-bred sire 
that can properly be called the grade of any 
breed. Add to uncertain breeding, skim- 
milk nursing and mean wintering, and you 
will always have a scrub of some degree. 

2. The first cross after any really prepot¬ 
ent bull will always show greater improve¬ 
ment than subsequent ones, if other condi¬ 
tions are equal. In this the first cross of a 
Hereford is not relatively superior to that of 
other breeds. 

3. Aberdeen Angus are not small cattle, ex¬ 
cept when they have been stunted by insuf¬ 
ficient feed and shelter. They are not as 
good rustlers as the Herefords, though in 
suitable conditions they make a splendid 
carcass of stall fed beef, see on page 421. 
The Shorthorn, like the Scotchman, will take 
hold and do well anywhere, and is unbeaten 
as an all-round variety. Color is a mere 
fad. “A good horse is never a bad color.” 
A prepotent sire will do more to fix the color 
of his posterity than any other influence. 

4. The Galloway, being the oldest variety, 
has more prepotency than any other, and is 
favored by a few western men for the quality 
of its beef. But it does not mature early 
under ranching conditions. It is quite hardy, 
but grows more slowly than either the Short¬ 
horn or Hereford. Study Prof. Shaw’s paper 
in tills issue. 


Mr. Bedford's Reasons for Favoring 
Brome. 

K. Mclver, Roselea Farm, Virden, Man.: 
“In looking over your issue of 20th ult., 1 
observe a statement, in Mr. Bedford’s article, 
•The Year’s Lessons in Manitoba,’ which, in 
discussing pasture, says: ‘Brome grass is 
unquestionably the best pasture grass for 
Western Manitoba.' Would Mr. Bedford 
kindly give his reasons for the above state¬ 
ment, as 1 am not aware of seeing a test, 
of which is the best pasture grass, in 
any of his annual reports? My apology for 
trespassing on your valuable space is that 
the grass question is becoming a very live 
one, and I think It of considerable import¬ 
ance (since Mr. Bedford is a public servant) 
that he substantiate, or at least give his 
reasons for thinking Brome the best pas¬ 
ture grass, as quite a few farmers think 
otherwise.” 

Answer by S. A. Bedford, Brandon:—“My 
reasons for stating that Brome grass is su¬ 
perior to Western Rye for pasture is basea 
on the fact that Brome grass starts earlier 
in the season than Western Rye, and re¬ 
mains green later in the fall, and when eaten 
oS by cattle it grows up much quicker.” 


The New Dairy Association. 

The correspondent to whom D. W. Shunk 
replied in our Dec. 5th issue returns to the 
charge thus: “Heigh ho! my masters, but this 
is a strange world and human nature con¬ 
tains such subtle ingredients that unless 
Some power above the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us, 
a man may not know his own motives. Here 
is one, D. W. Shunk, from somewhere, de¬ 
fying me, in your last Issue, to give one 
instance of his ever having claimed that the 
instruction he or anyone else gave in the 
dairy school was worth 5 cents. Defy, mind 
you! If he had expressed an opinion and 
passed on, I might retreat with honor, but 
there he stands, with the chip on his shoul¬ 
der, and actually defies. Well, here goes. 


For over Fifty Toara 

Ifri. Winslow’s Soothinj' Syrup has been used 
lor over fifty years by millions of mothers foi 
their children while teething, with perfect sue* 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhcea. It will relieve the pool 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggisti 
In every part of the world. Twenty-five cents q 
bottle. Be sure and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’i 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


It is much against my will, but there Is no¬ 
thing for it but to oblige him, so I will give 
him one instance. 

" ‘You will observe,’ he says in his letter, 
‘I was instructor in the dairy school one 
winter and have had the offer of the posi¬ 
tion every winter since, but I refused it, as 
I consider it a farce.’ This led me naturally 
to infer that he must have had some cor¬ 
respondence with the Department, and my 
curiosity was aroused to see in what lan¬ 
guage this person conveyed to the Depart¬ 
ment the information that its dairy school 
instruction was a farce. The records of the 
dairy school are not state secrets, but are 
open to the scrutiny of any citizen on his 
applying in the manner provided, but if he 
should fail he can always get what he wants 
by applying to his member of parliament. 
Well, I find on file, a letter from Mr. Shunk, 
dated November 29th, 1899, in which these 
remarks occur, on which I make no further 
comment except to say that the offer it con¬ 
tained was not accepted:— 

“ ‘It would give me great pleasure to take 
charge of the cheese class for you, but for 
the small salary that has been paid for the 
work I cannot possibly take hold of it. It is 
worth $200 for those two months. I would be 
willing to assist you the year through lor 
$900. I could look after, say, all east of the 
Red River in summer, and take charge of 
the dairy school in winter. 

“It is no slight favor this new Butter ana 
Cheese Makers’ Union is asking. Application 
has already been made to the Government to 
divest itself of all control of the Dairy De¬ 
partment and to hand over the same with 
the revenue thereof, amounting to some 
$5,000 per annum, to the Union for adminis¬ 
tration. If their request is complied with, 
the Union, of course, would not appoint Its 
own members on the staff of three or four 
paid instructors it purposes to engage. Or, 
if It did. the members being all just as 
scrupulous and conscientious as Mr. Shunk, 
would not for a moment attempt to obtain 
more remuneration for their instruction than 
what they honestly believed it to be worth. 
In any case it is desirable to have all the 
information about it possible; so I will he 
glad to hear from Mr. Shunk again, or, if 
he Is done, perhaps some other bona fide 
director will kindly take the floor. 

“It is not true that the bulk of the bad 
cheese is made by ex-students of the dairy 



Calf Branillng at Cottonwood 
Branding Corral. 


school. Of all the cheese makers in the 
French cheese factories east of the Red 
River, with the exception of the one at La 
Broquerie, I do not know of one who has 
been a dairy school student. 

“It is not true that the dairy school pro¬ 
fesses to make cheese or butter makers at its 
winter sessions, although at these sessions 
the only thing the student cannot acquire is 
the behaviour of milk and its products in 
summer temperatures. One of the regula¬ 
tions is that no maker shall receive a dip¬ 
loma until he has worked two seasons after 
leaving the school in factories subject to the 
periodic inspection and instruction of the 
dairy superintendent or his assistants. In 
the dairy school, if full advantage is taken 
of the opportunities it presents by both in¬ 
structors and students, the latter can ac¬ 
quire the complete theory of butter and 
cheese making and much valuable practice. 
They can learn the care of steam engines and 
boilers, steam fitting, use of mechanics’ tools 
and a knowledge of the construction and 
operation of cream separators, as well as all 
other machinery used in creameries and 
cheese factories. They learn the oil test 
churn method of paying for cream; milk 
testing with the Babcock tester, including 
composite testing, and how to pay for milk 
in the cheese factory on the fat percentage 
basis. 

“The Government has acted liberally to¬ 
wards the dairy school. * The people took to 
it kindly at first. If it merits half the de¬ 
nunciation the Butter and Cheese Makers’ 
Union is heaping upon it, a great load of 
condemnation rests on the shoulders of those 
who were entrusted with the conducting of 
it. I believe the dairy school is an excellent 
institution. If it has not done all that it 
might have done, the fault has been in the 
management, and that is not an irremediable 
feature. 

“I notice the roll book for last winter shows 
that 35 students took one or other of the 
courses, and 11 professional butter and cheese 
makers, who have previously taken one ses¬ 
sion have already entered their names for 
the session commencing this month. This 
is an indication that those well qualified 
to judge do not consider the tuition worth¬ 
less. D. W. Shunk’s statements are too 
sweeping to carry any weight whatever and 
merely serve to convince the reader of his 
total want of sincerity.” 


Albert E. Yeo, C 3 T)ress River, Man., Jan. 
7, 1900:—“Hard times, but I cannot do with¬ 
out The Nor’-West Farmer.” 



As it is desired to make this column as 
interesting and valuable as possible to sub¬ 
scribers, advice is given in it free in answer 
to questions on legal matters. Enquiries 
must in all cases be accompanied by the 
name and address of the subscriber but the 
name will not be published if so desired. 
Free answers are only given In our columns. 
Persons requiring answers sent them pri¬ 
vately by mail must enclose a fee of $1.50. 
All enquiries must be plainly written, and 
facts stated clearly but briefly set forth. 


Answers to Questions. ; 


Grain Weight. 

Farmer, Lorlie, Assa.: “Kindly let me 
know If I am obliged to accept the weight 
given me by the grain-buyer for my grain, 
when I have had it weighed at the town 
scales and find the weight three to five bus¬ 
hels more than the buyers gave me credit 
for. If after taking my loads of grain first 
to the town scales, and getting the weight 
from the weigh-master, I should find when 
I delivered the wheat to the grain-buyer that 
there was a difference, after deducting from 
my weight for dirt or dockage, can I com¬ 
pel the buyers to pay for weight as given 
by the town weigher? If so, what is my best 
way to go about it to get justice?” 

Answer.—This is purely a matter of fact. 
You are entitled to be paid for the actual 
amount sold. 


Wife’s Estate. 



Elgin Watches 

possess every desirable modern 
improvement — are acknowl¬ 
edged to be 

The World’s Standard 

in accurate time-telling and en¬ 
durance. Jewelers everywhere 
sell and warrant the 

Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 

An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “EUgin” en¬ 
graved on the works— 
fully guaranteed. 

Booklet Free. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
KLQUif ILL. 


J, A. Pennell, Maegregor, Man., a new sub¬ 
scriber, Jan. 7, 1901:—“Allow me to say I 
am more than pleased with The Nor’-West 
Farmer. It exceeds anything in reading mat¬ 
ter I have seen. I would not be without It 
for twice the small price you ask. It Is the 
most interesting paper for the money I ever 
read.” 




Riesberry’s 

Pump Works 

BRANDON, MAN. 

We have now ready the larg¬ 
est stock of Wood Pumps in the 
West. We ha all sizes of 

WOOD PUMPS, 
CATTLE PUMPS, 
PORCELAIN CYLINDERS, 
Ac. 

Every Pump warranted. 
Don’t buy until you have had 
our Catalogue and prices. 

RIESBERRY&GO.. 6th St, Branden 


have now a complete stock of all 
V* sizes Desks on hand. Write for 
pkotos, description and prices. 

Furniture Catalogue mailed on request. 


i 

i 


SCOTT 


FURNITURE 
COM PAN Y- 


£76 MAIN STREET. 

Largest Dtaltrs in WESTERN CANABA. 


Wm. Stewart & Son, Lucasville, Ont,, Jau. 
4, 1901:—“I take so many papers I thought 
I would have to drop some of them, but did 
not feel I could do without The Nor’-West 
Farmer, although I live in Ontario.” 


Subscriber, Assa.: “1. If a married woman 
claims or owns some stock before marriage, 
is her husband obliged to keep and provide 
for them on his farm without share or 
charge, when she is living with him? 2. If 
a father says to his daughter, when only 15 
years old, ‘This article is yours,' can she 
claim it from him after she has married?” 

Answer.—1. The stock being separate est¬ 
ate, the matter can be dealt with as bet¬ 
ween strangers. 2. If circumstances point 
to an actual gift, daughter has a right to 
the article. 
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GHOOL Desks 
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Iner«as* In 
Business during 
iB 09 over 
$i,too,eeo.oo 


ALEX. NAISMITH, CHAS. D. KERB, A. F. KEMFTON, 5 
President. Treasurer. Scc.-Usnsger. ^ 


Assets ever Llsbllltles, Jsn. ig, 1900, sver 

Number ef Farmer Members nearly 4,oes. 


The Wawanesa Mutual Insurance GoJ 


Head Office 


WAWANESA, MAN. 


A Fire Company 
insuring all classes 
of Farm Property at 
the lowest possible 
cost to the assured. 
Doing business un¬ 
der a charter from 
the Manitoba Gov¬ 
ernment and a li¬ 
cense from the Gov¬ 
ernment of the N. 
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JSSUED TWICE A MONTH. 


established issz. 


The only Agricultural Paper printed in Can¬ 
ada between Lake Superior and the 
Pacific Coast. Issued on the 
6 th and 20th of each 
month. 


THE STOVEL COMPANY. 

Proprietors^ 

Co«. McDckmot Avk. & Arthur Street, 

Wmiiipeg;, Man* 

Subscription to Canada or the TJ.S., $1 a 
year, in advance. To Great Britain, $1.50. 

Advertising Rates. 

Transient advertisements, for less than 
three months, 15c. a line (each Insertion). 
Terms for longer periods on application. 

All advertisements estimated on the Non¬ 
pareil line—12 lines to an inch. A column 
contains 150 lines. 

Copy for changes in advertisements should 
be sent in not later than the 27th and 14th 
of the month to ensure classified location in 
the next issue. Copy for new advertisements 
should reach the office by the 30th and 17th 
of each month. 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

It is the intention of the publishers of this 
paper to admit into their columns none but 
reliable advertisers, and we believe that all 
the advertisements in this paper are from 
such parties. If subscribers find any of them 
to be otherwise, we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us, and we will at any time 
give our personal attention to any complaints 
which we receive Always mention this paper 
when answering advertisements, as advertis¬ 
ers often advertise different things in several 
papers. 

LETTERS 

Either on business or editorial matters, 
should be addressed simply “The Nor'-West 
Farmer, P.O. Box 1310, Winnipeg,** and not 
to any individual. 

Look at Your Subscription Label. 

When you pay your subscription, watch the 
name label on the next two issues which you 
receive. On the first issue following pay¬ 
ment, it might not give the correct date— 
the type-setting machine may make an error 
and the proof not be corrected before mail¬ 
ing day. But if the date is not correct on 
the SECOND issue, please notify us by 
postal card. 

Look at the date label now. Are you in 
arrears? Are you “paid up” to the end of 
1901? The label will tell you. If in arrears, 
please renew promptly. 

Subscribers who miss any of the issues of 
“The Nor’-West Parmer’* should drop us a 
card at once and secure same, as we want 
every subscriber to get every copy. Do not 
delay In sending, as our supply of extras 
sometimes becomes quickly exhausted. 


WINNIPEG, JAN. 5, 1901. 



TO OUR READERS. 


During the past month we have been 
exceedingly busy, and have found it 
impossible to keep up with our work in 
the way which we should have liked. 
Thus we have' been delayed in sending 
out the premiums which we have been 
advertising with The Farmer, and some 
of our subscribers have had to wait. 
We expect, however, to soon be up 
with our work again. “ Things Worth 
Knowing ” has already gone out to a 
number of our subscribers, and the rest 
will be mailed as early in the month as 
possible. The January issue of The 
Western Home Monthly will be sent 
out inside the next two weeks. The 
four pictures will go out, as advertised, 
during the year. It would be well to 
remember that only those paid in ad¬ 
vance are entitled to these premiums. 


THE SEASON FOR THINKING. 


The two months yet to come before 
active preparations need to be made 
for the work of the coming crop sea¬ 
son are about the easiest of the farm¬ 
er’s working year. But, though farm¬ 
ing in the field is out of the question 
in our climate, farming by the stove 
can be followed with great advantage. 
A careful review of the work of the 
past with its disappointments, its blun¬ 
ders and its successes, will be a great 
help in planning for the layout of not 
only this year’s work, but that of other 
years to come. If the best energies of 
the mind are laid out in this direction, 
it may save many days of work that 
might lead to very little profit, and pre¬ 
pare us for new and more profitable de¬ 
partures. To forecast the possibilities 
of improved methods of cultivation, 
and new departures from hackneyed 
ways of working, to plan better systems 
of rotation and their possible influences 
on the fortunes of the future, is a kind 
of work to which no one can give too 
great attention. 

One help to this line of action will 
be the discussions at the various insti¬ 
tute meetings, which we are glad to 
note will be pretty numerous. The pa¬ 
pers by local men are often more per¬ 
tinent to the needs of the district than 
their neighbors anticipate, and even if 
you think you know .some things better 
than the man whose name is on the 
programme for papers, you will lose 
nothing by being on hand to take a 
share in what is doing. There is al¬ 
ways. a chance to learn something new, 
and if you can give good pointers on 
any or every subject, the government is 
always ready to give such men a chance 
and you may be put on next year’s 
programme as a special lecturer. Whe¬ 
ther that is so or not, it will pay you 
to do a lot of hard thinking before 
seed time, and if you have anything too 
good to be kept at home, The Farmer 
will be only too glad to find room for 
it. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FARMING. 

In the last issue of The Farmer the 
teachings of experience were ably dis¬ 
cussed by four well qualified corres¬ 
pondents. Mr. Mackay confines his 
review to cropping only, but Messrs. 
Bedford and Forke go a little wider. 
Everybody knows that the season was 
exceptional, but that does not affect 
much the main question that many far¬ 
mers must sooner or later face, viz., 
which is the line of farming that is like¬ 
ly to be most profitable in, say the next 
quarter of a century; and what sort of 
men are most likely to succeed in that 
line? Mr. Forke makes two proposi¬ 
tions which we think furnish a pretty 
safe answer to both questions: (1) 
“Every farmer should have some other 
source of revenue, besides his wheat 
crop.’’ (2) “The man who combines sci¬ 
ence with experience will most surely 
prosper.” 

There are great variations in the ad¬ 
aptation of different districts to differ¬ 
ent lines of farming. In a good many 
districts stock, principally cattle, have 
always had considerable attention, 
rnainly because the soil and other con¬ 
ditions were best adapted to that line 
of enterprise. For all such districts 
the path of future safety will be found 
in a careful sifting out of all methods of 
crop and stock raising that general ex¬ 
perience has shown to be unprofitable 
and the introduction as fast as possi¬ 
ble of better methods and stock to re¬ 
place those we have seen good to dis¬ 
card. On most of the farms so situat¬ 
ed, wheat growing cuts only a moderate 
figure, and only moderate changes in 
the line of action now followed are like¬ 
ly to be made. 

That considerable improvement on 
this class of farms can and ought to 
be made as early as possible we strong¬ 
ly believe, but that would not necessi¬ 
tate any radical change. Reform, not 
revolution, should be the watchword, 


and here Mr. Forke’s last proposition 
would fittingly be acted upon. 

But there are large areas of the most 
valuable land in the West whose spe¬ 
cial adaptation to the raising of good 
crops of the highest possible grade of 
wheat has been demonstrated by ten 
to twenty years of actual test. Let us 
specify the district tributary to Qu’Ap- 
pelle, Indian Head and Sintaluta as an 
example of this very special adaptation. 
This district has been worked for well 
up to 20 years by farmers of acknowled¬ 
ged ability, one of whom was selected 
on account of his great individual fit¬ 
ness to manage the local Experimental 
Station, and has in actual practice de¬ 
monstrated the wisdom of the choice 
that put him there. This district has 
had a run of seasons exceptionally fav¬ 
orable to wheat growing. Last year 
saw an exception to this good fortune. 
But, even in that bad year, the quality 
of the yield was higher than for any 
other similar area we know of. 

Let us take this special area and try 
to find how it should be farmed for the 
next twenty-five years. So far as work 
along present lines is concerned, we 
are free to confess that there is not 
much room for special improyement. 
They know, and to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, practice, the best known methods 
of wheat growing. So devoted are they 
to wheat growing that they do not 
grow enough oats to feed their horses, 
one reason for this being that it is 
thought most profitable to grow wheat 
for sale and buy oats with the money. 
We also know that the soil has excep¬ 
tional staying power. By the skilful 
use of summer fallowing it is quite 
possible that this choice land could be 
made to go on producing wheat for a 
good many years to come that would 
give a larger money return than can 
be got out of any kind of mixed farm¬ 
ing. 

We have taken this district as an ex¬ 
ample because it presents the strongest 
case for all wheat growing that we 
know of. The question is how long will 
it be possible, even in this district, with 
the best skill, to make all wheat grow¬ 
ing profitable, taking the aggregate 
yields and the ultimate value of the 
land itself into account. The land pos¬ 
sesses a goodly amount of mineral 
plant food laid up by nature as a per- 
manmt investment. This mineral mat¬ 
ter is slowly soluble, and cannot, by 
any methods now known to us, he so 
dissolved as year by year to furnish 
enough food for the crops we wish to 
rear upon it. When only one kind of 
crop is wanted, the difficulty becomes 
much greater. Science and world-wide 
experience join in pointing out to us 
that to produce any kind of crop we 
must have in the soil humus—i.e., de¬ 
caying vegetable matter, and local ex¬ 
perience has fully demonstrated that 
every paying wheat crop uses up that 
humus much faster than nature can re¬ 
store it. Just now we partially get 
round the difficulty by summer-fallow¬ 
ing, but the best guides in the practice 
of sumnier-fallowing will be most free 
to admit that this, their best expedient, 
is only putting off the evil day, and cer¬ 
tainly does not help, but rather hinders, 
the chances of fruitfulness in the years 
to come. 

One good point has already been 
made._ It has been proven, more fully 
in this very district around Indian 
Head than anywhere else, that Brome 
grass, as a rotation crop, supplies some 
very hopeful material for the bridging 
over of the difficulty. Besides serving 
as a check on annual weeds, which are 
nature’s standing protest against all 
wheat growing, Brome grass roots hold 
the land so firmly in seed time as to 
save it to a great extent from being 
blown away, while the decay of those 
roots furnishes an amount of humus, in 
which the fertilizing bacteria that do 
so much to aid the efforts of the far¬ 
mer, can work to good advantage. 
And it is more than probable that it is 
mainly by the efforts of these bacteria 
that the mineral constituents of the soil 
are so dissolved as to become actively 
available as plant food. 

We know that there is nothing so 


valuable for the retention of moisture 
in our soils as this same humus. The 
retention of the limited rainfall of our 
dry climate is largely dependent on the 
presence of humus. The mechanical 
changes, in the structure of the soil 
produced by summer-fallowing, no 
doubt contribute greatly to the desired 
result of holding moisture in the soil 
till it is wanted by our crops, but with¬ 
out some amount of humus as well 
the very best work done by man’s me¬ 
chanical appliances, must necessarily 
lead jo poor results. 

With the introduction and free use 
of Brome grass, a great point in ad¬ 
vance will have been gained. But if 
the area under Brome is to bear any 
reasonable proportion to the area we 
want to grow in wheat, we must have 
some means of consuming it on the 
land where it is raised, and stock feed¬ 
ing is the most obvious means to that 
end. Even in the best farmed lands of 
Great Britain, where every variety of 
artificial manure is available, the very 
highest authorities, scientific as well as 
practical, now agree that the manure 
from well-fed cattle is the most valu¬ 
able agent yet known for maintaining 
the permanent fertility of the soil, 
l.ooking all through and all round the 
case, we are, therefore, driven to the 
conclusion that to maintain in their 
highest possible efficiency for wheat 
production such soils as are now best 
fitted for that purpose, we must with 
all convenient speed get into the way 
of producing in quantity such bulky 
crops as Brome grass and Indian corn 
and getting together on the farm that 
produced these crops the class of stock 
likely to consume it in such a way as 
to bring fair profit from the stock it¬ 
self while providing the class of plant 
food most suitable for raising good 
crops of wheat without unduly exhaus¬ 
ting the fertility of the soil these crops 
grow upon. 

It may not be an essential part of 
this plan of blending wheat growing 
and stock growing that the stock 



TALL CORN 

doesn’t come by accident. A 
fertile soil and careful cultiva¬ 
tion are necessary to produce 
the towering stems and heavy 
ears. 

Yet the farmer who under¬ 
stands that he can’t have a 
healthy corn crop without 
feeding and weeding, seems 
to think that he can have a 
healthy body without either 
care or culture. But the body 
is built up just as the corn is, 
by the assimilation of the 
several chemical elements on 
which vitality depends. And 
what weeds are to the corn, 
diseases of the stomach and 
nutritive systems are to the 
body ; they divert the neces¬ 
sary food supply from the 
proper channels, and the 
body becomes lean, sickly 
and ill-nourished. 

The proper digestion and 
assimilation of food is a pri¬ 
mary essential of health. By 
healing diseases of the stom¬ 
ach and organs of digestion and 
nutrition, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery increases 
the digestive and assimilative 
powers, stimulates the action 
of the blood making glands, 
and sends to every organ of the 
body the rich red-corpuscled 
blood on which physical vigor 
and vitality depend. 

took two bottles of Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov¬ 
ery, for stomach trouble,” writes 
Clarence Carnes, Esq., of Taylors- 
town, Loudoun Co., Va. «It did 
me so much good that I didn’t 
take any more. I can cat most 
anything now. I am so well 
pleased with it I hardly know how 
to thank you for your kind infor¬ 
mation. I tried a whole lot of 
things before I wrote to you. 
There was a gentleman told me 
about your medicine, how it had 
cured his wife. I thought I would 
try a bottle of it. Am now glad 
that I did, for I don’t know what 
I would have done if it had not 
been for Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med¬ 
ical Discovery.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
regulate tbe bowels and curt 
consdpatiois. 
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should be kept on the same farm all 
the year round. For many years yet 
summering on grass land at a distance 
may be most suitable. But the winter 
should see enough stock on every such 
farm to maintain permanent fertility, 
and the principle once fully established, 
the details can be introduced in due 
course and by a process of gradual 
transition. 

The big stock barns all over the 
country, of which scores of plans find 
their way into the pages of The Far¬ 
mer, show that the capable farmers 
who have built them have already got 
firm hold of the main point, viz., that 
stock rearing in some form and per¬ 
manently successful grain growing 
must go hand in hand. Every new con¬ 
vert to this faith is one more proof of 
the growing conviction in the minds of 
the best men that their continued pros¬ 
perity in the new century upon which 
we have entered will be most surely 
maintained by finding out as fast as 
possible how best to take and keep hold 
of good stock. 

In the present issue of The Farmer 
will be found papers bearing very dir¬ 
ectly on the practical side of stock 
growing. Professor Shaw’s paper is 
the ripe fruit of many years of careful 
study, and the subject of “beef-mak¬ 
ing” is also worthy of thought. At 
the great wheat growers’ convention, 
held at Fargo, N.D., a year ago, the 
opinion was strongly held by men who 
had put their views to years of practical 
test on a large scale, that by growing 
Indian corn as stock feed the gap be¬ 
tween wheat and stock farming could 
be most successfully closed. Last year, 
so bad for grain, produced splendid 
corn. We noted a good sized lot on 
the Van Horne farm at Selkirk. “Me¬ 
thods of a Pennsylvania Dutchman,” 
page 778 of our October 5th issue, also 
throws light on this subject. 


—^John Nichols, editor of the Gren¬ 
fell Sun, has the sympathy of all his 
confreres in Western Canada in the 
sudden demise of his esteemed wife. 


—Have you noticed our offer of 
ifo.OO, made in this issue, for best ar¬ 
rangement of farm buildings? Some¬ 
body is going to get that money. Why 
not you? 


—There was a little pink slip in your 
last number of The Farmer. Did you 
see it? Not only that, but did you give 
heed to it ? It was talking about sub¬ 
scription renewals. By the way, just 
turn to your front cover and see how 
your own subscription stands. You 
want The Farmer, and it wants you, so 
perhaps you had better renew at once, 
if you are not now paid in advance. 


—In sending us renewals we would 
ask subscribers to kindly notify us of 
any errors in the spelling of names, or 
in any other way, which may have 
crept into our mailing list. Accuracy 
is our motto. In sending corrections, 
be sure and give the way in which name 
now appears, together with post office. 
We would also like each person to 
state if his subscription is a new one 
or a renewal. 


—The summer fairs are being ar¬ 
ranged for all over the province so as 
to allow of stock that has been fitted 
for one show being exhibited at others, 
should the owners see fit. It has been 
arranged by the Winnipeg directors to 
hold their show a week later than last 
year, so as to allow exhibitors more 
time to put their stock in show shape. 
The dates are July 29 to Aug. 2. Por¬ 
tage la Prairie, Brandon and some of 
the local shows will arrange dates to 
suit. 


—From several points come intima¬ 
tions of dissatisfaction with the mean 
bounties now being paid for the in¬ 
creasing number of wolves. The re¬ 
cent poisoning of a huge timber wolf 
within a few miles of Winnipeg is one 
example of the growing boldness of 


these plunderers. As will be seen from 
the latest government bulletin, the 
sheep stock of the province has last 
year been reduced from 33,000 to 25,800, 
mainly for this reason. 


—Within the last few days John W. 
Preston, of Glen Ewen, Assa,, and Jas. 
Baker, of Brandon Hills, Man., has 
each celebrated his golden wedding. 
A few days earlier Jas, Barbour, of Bal¬ 
moral, Man., had a similar celebration. 
To all the happy couples The Nor’- 
West, Farmer wishes many more days 
of peaceful happiness in the sunny af¬ 
ternoon of their lives. 


—The knack of making the best of 
one’s circumstances is a happy one, 
but the makeshift business can easily 
be Mrried to the extreme. A subscrib¬ 
er in Assiniboia, in renewing his sub¬ 
scription, says:—“One of my neigh¬ 
bors, on being asked by his man for 
some oil for the mowing machine, told 
him to put a bit of butter on it when 
he went home to dinner. I am sorry to 
say he was not a subscriber to The 
Nor’-West Farmer.” 


—^We would like to see the young 
men take hold of our offer of $5.(X) for 
the best arrangement of farm buildings. 
It is just such head work as this calls 
for that brings out whatever talent 
there is in a young fellow, and teaches 
him to think for himself. Besides, too, 
my young man, you will likely have to 
handle this planning question for your¬ 
self one of these days, and you might 
do well to have your thinking cap on. 
Look up our offer on another page. 


—Our readers will find on another 
page a letter from Wm. Saunders, Dir¬ 
ector Dominion Experimental Farms, 
relating to the free distribution of seed 
samples. It is not necessary to com¬ 
ment upon the benefits resulting in the 
past from this generous practice, as we 
think that nearly every community has 
seen in some way its advantages in the 
introduction of good, clean seed. Our 
farmers who desire to participate in 
this year’s distribution should write at 
once. 


—Eight settlers in the Wolselcy dis¬ 
trict have been brought up at Wolse- 
ley by the mounted police, at the in¬ 
stance of the Indian Department, char¬ 
ged with cutting and carrying away 
wood from the Assiniboine Indian re¬ 
serve. They were each fined $1 and 
costs only, as it was not the intention 
of the Department to be severe in this 
case, but simply to make it a warning 
to others. Any further cases will be 
dealt with more severely, as the De¬ 
partment is determined to put a stop 
to this practice. 


’—The Farmer would be pleased to 
receive photos suitable for reproduc¬ 
tion in its columns. Anyone who has 


watched our columns will know pretty 
nearly what we want—farm scenes, 
buildings, rural scenery, range pictures, 
etc. If it is desired that the photos be 
returned, and the request is made, they 
will go back to the owners unharmed, 
whether used or not. Always write the 
subject on the back of photo, and a let¬ 
ter telling us of your sending it. If we 
cannot use all received, no harm will 
be done. 


—The second annual meeting of the 
North West (Canada) Entomological 
Society will be held on the evening of 
the IGth inst., in Lacombe, Alta. The 
past work of the society, and the de¬ 
vising of means for its extension will 
be discussed. Appointment of officers 
for the ensuing year will also take 
place. The president will give an ad¬ 
dress on the noxious and beneficial in¬ 
sects of the past year. When we re¬ 
member the annually increasing num¬ 
ber of insects with which we have to 
reckon, some study of entomology cer¬ 
tainly is worthy of the best of our far¬ 
mers. 

—Have you read the letter in regard 
to the testing of seed grain which the 
Director of Experimental Farms pub¬ 
lishes in another column? With the 
very unfavorable weather of last fall, 
and the chances for weakened germin¬ 
ating powers in much of our grain, our 
farmers will do well to send samples 
to Ottawa for testing. It would be 
well, however, to remember that one 
of the greatest dangers lies in the way 
of the spoiling of damp grain by heat¬ 
ing and musting after warm weather 
sets in. Damp grain may, thus, show a 
fairly good percentage of active grains 
in a winter test and fail when sown on 
account of the damage from the influ¬ 
ences which it has set up within itself. 
In keeping your seed, be sure it is dry. 

—The necessary arrangements are 
being made for the annual conventions 
of the various Live Stock and Dairy 
Associations. The date fixed is the 
bonspiel week—February 19 to 22. 
These gatherings will start with the 
Sheep and Swine Breeders on Tuesday, 
19th; PureTbred Cattle Breeders, 20th; 
Horse-breeders, 21st; Dairy Associa¬ 
tion, 22nd. with joint meetings each 
evening. The following able speakers 
are expected to take part :—^Professor 
Curtiss, Iowa; Professor Carlyle, Madi¬ 
son, Wisconsin; A. Galbraith, of Amer¬ 
ican Clydesdale Association; Professor 
Robertson, Professor Grisdale, Profes¬ 
sor Day .and others. Reduced fares 
for intending visitors are being arrang¬ 
ed for. 


—We were in error in our report in 
our last issue of the International Live 
Stock Show at Chicago, when we said 
that D. McRae, of Guelph, with his 
Galloways, was the only Canadian win¬ 
ner in the ring for breeding cattle. The 
mistake was inadvertant, and has been 


pointed out by a correspondent, who 
writes:—“The few cattle taken by Can¬ 
adians were intended chiefly for the 
sale, more than for show; still they all 
scored in the show ring, W. C. Ed¬ 
wards & Co., Rockland, and Harry 
Smith, Hay, Ont., winning in Short¬ 
horns, and H. D. Smith, Compton, 
Que., winning three prizes in the bull 
classes with Herefords.” We are glad 
our attention has been called to the 
omission, and we gladly publish this 
correction. 


—We have been pleased to learn 
from conversation with some of the of¬ 
ficers of the Central Experimental 
Farm, that the annual reports of the 
several departments at Ottawa, and of 
the branch farms in the provinces, are 
now completed and in the hands of the 
Director, ready for the printer. The 
Hon. Minister of Agriculture has this 
year with commendable zeal insisted 
that these reports should be pushed 
forward with all possible dispatch, so 
that they may be ready for distribution 
in all parts of the Dominion before 
spring opens, instead of late in summer, 
as has usually been the case. This will 
be of great advantage to the farmers of 
Canada, as they will be able to take ad¬ 
vantage of the many valuable sugges¬ 
tions which are every year made in 
these reports, without having to wait 
a whole year before they can put into 
practice anything which may appear to 
be useful and applicable to their indi¬ 
vidual circumstances. Many of the 
rca krs of The Farmer will no doubt 
remember our strong appeals, in years 
gene by, to have this work done ear¬ 
lier; thus we make the above announce¬ 
ment with a good deal of satisfaction. 


Something about Sleep. 

It has been said that when we feel 
a constant need of sleep, the decay of 
the mental faculties has set in, and that 
when we are growing old we may 
know we are all right and our powers 
unimpaired as long as we have the 
ability to stay awake. It is also de¬ 
clared from the same source that the 
higher the intellectual rank, the less 
skeo a man requires, giving as exam¬ 
ple Goethe and Humboldt, who got 
along with only two or three hours of 
sleep a day. 

Cases where the health continues 
with so little sleep are very rare, for it 
is a well-known fact that every healthy 
adult requires an average of eight 
hours sleep out of twenty-four. Of all 
natural things, sleep is considered the 
best contributor to a refreshing of the 
body, to cheerfulness of mind, to noble¬ 
ness of character and kindliness of 
spirit. Sleep is so needful, that if any 
deny themselves of it for any reason, 
it will finally overtake them in spite 
of themselves. All nature needs rest, 
and the human family is no exception, 
but their rest must be an unconscious 
state, which we call sleep, no other 
will suffice. 
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On Dec. 24 we reported trade as about nor¬ 
mal, with cash wheat at 70c. at Chicago. A 
week later there was a stir and May wheat 
went as high as 79Jc. Yesterday it had 
dropped to about 765c., but this morning 
cash wheat stands at 75ic. and May at 78Jc. 
On the home market quotations are only no¬ 
minal. Fort William one hard is about 81c. 
At the Ogilvie elevator, Winnipeg, the little 
trade doing is mainly about 3 hard quality. 
They quote for 1 hard, 64c,; 2 hard, 62c.; 3 
hard, 59c.; and tough 3 hard, 63c. The Lake 
of the Woods elevator give about 62c. as 
their going figure in the city. 

Oats. 

Oats have changed very little. Home oats 
at Winnipeg are 34c. to 35c. From Edmon¬ 
ton they go higher, 36c. to 38c. Some very 
good seed oats from Edmonton are offering 
by retail at 40c., but must be looked after 
for a stray foul seed. 

Barley. 

Next to nothing offering. About 36c. is the 
value for ordinary samples. 

Flour and Feed. 

There is a little talk of a slight possible 
rise in flour, but sales are still made at the 
old figures. Ogilvie’s Hungarian, $2.10; Glen- 
ora, $1.95; Manitoba, $1.60. Bran and shorts 
are up $1. They are now $14 and $16 sacked. 
Inspections in Winnipeg district for weea 
ending Jan. 7th were:—1 hard, 3 cars ; 2 

hard, 13; 3 hard, 53 ; no grade, 72; other 
grades, 5. Total, 147 cars. Of oats, 8 cars, 
and of barley, 2 cars were also graded. 

Butter and Cheese. 

Butter.—Creamery butter is now all off the 
market, but there is a larger output of dairy 
this winter than ever before. Of strictly 
first-class less is offered than is called for, 
the going figure for this quality is 16c. to 17c. 
For ordinary the price at Winnipeg is 12c. 
to 14c., according to quality, with not much 
prospect of improvement on these figures, as 
the supply is greater than the demand. 

Cheese.—There is still a quantity of large 
cheeses on hand and some from the country 
also on offer, 8 to 8i cents being the going 
price at Winnipeg. California cheese is be¬ 
ing rushed on the coast markets, which 
keeps down the figures made for our Mani¬ 
toba make. 


Live Sleek. 

The business in all lines of live stock is 
very quiet. Dairy cows are not meeting 
such a demand as has been the case in for¬ 
mer years at this season. Milk in the city 
it quite plentiful and much more is offered 
at the dairy school than they require for 
its purposes. 


Farmers-Grain 

TO 

Thompson, Sons & Go. 

Grain Commission Merchants 

I.icctiied and bonded under Manitoba Grain Act 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 

We handle all kinds of grain, obtain 
best prices, and make prompt returns. 
Money advanced on Bills of hading. 
Enquiries re markets, etc., solicited. 

Send Sample and Write for Prices. 


BARLEY 

WANTED. 

WE stiee require a few 
thousand bushees more 

OF GOOD BREWING BAR¬ 
EEV. FARMERS WIEE DO 
WEEE TO FORWARD US 
SAMPEES. 

EDW. L. DREWRY 

Redwood Factories, 

WINNIPEG. . MANITOBA. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of this asso¬ 
ciation was held on Jan. 9th. TUe presideul, 
Mr. Wm. Martin, in his retiring adaress, re- 
Yiewed the history and work of the institu¬ 
tion. In the eany years of the society To- 
lonto ruled the roost. During the first year 
ixo standards were adopted because those re- 
commendea by the western men did not meet 
with the approval of the Toronto contingent. 
The west now knows enough of its own busi¬ 
ness, without caning for outside help in such 
matters. 

The crop area for the last season was much 
larger than in 1887, the first year of the so¬ 
ciety’s existence, but the yield is a sad con¬ 
trast to the outturn of that banner season. 
In 188/ we had from 432,134 acres of wheat 
a yield of l2,3oU,UUU buaheis, an average that 
has perhaps never been equalled on this 
continent. Twice since then we have had 
choice crop seasons, but this last year's out¬ 
come from Manitoba was not greatly in ex¬ 
cess of that of 188/, though the area in crop 
was 1,8U(J,U(X) acres. There ought to be in 
Manitoba and the Territories 2,49U,UUU acres 
under wheat in the coming year ,and from 
that it may be possible to gather a 5U,U0U,Uou 
bushel crop. 

The improved transport service is well 
worth noting, in the early days a 20,000 bus. 
cargo from Fort William was about the 
standard, now a steamer can load up 
250,000 at one cargo. Buffalo and New York 
are no longer dominant shipping points. The 
rapid improvement of the ali-Cauaaian routes 
is a pleasing feature. This question of trans¬ 
portation will continue to be a leading one 
tor years to come. 

The result of the much talked of Gram 
Commission has been to embody many things 
in the statute that every expert felt must 
come. While some of the provisions of the 
act bear somewhat severely on the trade, 
train dealers generally have accepted the 
situation and have endeavored loyally to 
work in strict accord with both the letter 
and the spirit of the law. For the first time 
they have a tribunal to Appeal to, where 
they may have vicious and ignorant charges 
of dishonesty and ill-treatment investigated 
by an impartial government official sworn to 
properly perform his duty without fear or 
favor. 

I trust the recommendation of the Grain 
Standards Board in favor of a reduction in 
the number of grades will meet the approval 
of the government. The change from Fort 
William to Winnipeg as an inspection centre 
has proved very satisfactory to the trade. 
A further improvement would be to make 
Winnipeg an order point or terminal divis¬ 
ion in the handling of our wheat. This 
would be the means of opening a sample 
market here the same as that of Minnea- 
apolis, and be of advantage to the trade. 

The crop, though much of it badly damag¬ 
ed, still makes a satisfactory sample oi 
flour, which is well able to maintain our re¬ 
putation in that regard. Railroad extension 
is still keeping pace with the requirements 
of the country. Where twenty years ago 
there was only one line @f railroad, we have 
now a network of railroads owned by three 
competing companies. I hope farmers will 
all be specially careful in the selection of 
their seed for the coming season’s crop and 
do their full share to maintain our past re¬ 
cord. The reputation of Manitoba hard 
wheat as the best in the world, is so great 
that other provinces and other countries are 
now attempting to get a supply by cheaper 
methods than buying from the original pro¬ 
ducer. Ontario and British Columbia have 
both tried to meet the demand for Manitoba 
red Fyfe wheat by growing it themselves, 
and now I see that the farmers of New 
South Wales have been following the same 
lead. They may take the seed, but they can¬ 
not take the soil and the climate. Manitoba 
and the Northwest stand alone in their mono¬ 
poly of the production of this king of cer¬ 
eals. 

The high price of flax may lead to a con¬ 
siderable extension of the area devoted to 
that crop. I think farmers might give great¬ 
er attention to barley than they do. For the 
production of oats we have long looked to 
the territory of theM. & N.W. railway, but 
the new settlements In the Edmonton dis¬ 
trict bid fair to become the finest oat pro¬ 
ducers of the Northwest, while the quality 
is something never before attained anywhere 
in Canada. 

It is a question of great importance to far¬ 
mers in Manitoba to obtain a change of 
seed oats if they are to continue to grow 
this crop successfully, and nowhere can bet¬ 
ter oats be got than from the district just 
mentioned. 

Seeing what has been done in the last 20 
years, it is In order to recall the belief so 
frequently expressed by the late Consul Tay¬ 
lor, that the great wheat-growing area of 
the Northwest may yet be north of the 49th 
parallel. 

Mr. Martin closed his able address, of 
which the foregoing is only an epitome, by 
paying a tribute to the memory of W. W. 
Ogilvie, Stephen Nairn and D. C. McBean, 
each a well-known figure In the grain trade 
of the west, while that of Mr. Ogilvie was a 
household word all over the Dominion. The 
following officers were then re-elected by ac¬ 
clamation:—President, Wm. Martin; vice- 
president, C. A. Young; secretary and trea¬ 
surer, C. N. Bell. 


Come all you farmers of Manitoba and the 
Northwest, 

Subscribe for The Nor’-West Farmer, for it 
is the best. 

You can’t a dollar to better advantage invest, 

By encouraging the publishers of The Nor’- 
West Farmer, 

Issued twice a month at Winnipeg, the capi¬ 
tal of the West. 

—Jas. A. Pennell, Maegregor, Man. 

Jan. 7, 1901. 


BOLES COUGH CURE 



WE' 

“OUNDEDIJ 

IpSTC 

• ESTRV 


or; 


In this department we publish as full a list 
of the impounded, lost and estray stock or 
Western Canada as is available. Notice in 
one issue, not exceeding five lines of lost or 
estray stock is given free to any of our sub¬ 
scribers who forward information. Notices 
exceeding above mentioned length will be 
chargeable at the rate of 10 cents per line 
on all overplus matter. The list of impound¬ 
ed stock is compiled from reliable sources. 

By LOST stock is meant stock that has 
been lost and the owner advertises to fina 
them. 

By ESTRAY stock is meant stock that has 
wandered on to a person’s place, or into his 
band, and are advertised to find the owner. 

Write the letters of all brands very plainly. 

Display notice in black-faced type will oe 
given for $1 (which must be enclosed with 
the order), such notice not to exceed 40 
words. 


Impounded. 

Headlngly, Man.—One light grey mare 
with dark points, about 7 years old, no 
brand or marks visible. John W. Tait. 

Cook's Creek, Man.—Roan steer, well bred, 
some white marks on back, white on fore¬ 
head and tail, piece cut out of right eai, 
about 18 months old.—Wm. Henderson. 

Orange Ridge, Man.—One black heifer, 
rising 2 years old. Henry Bowe. 

Reston, Man.—Two large black pigs.—Alex. 
Wilson. 

Rosser, Man.—One brown pony, mare, 
blind in right eye; one bay horse, about 4 
years old, branded on right side opposite 
stifle joint.—Duncan McDonald. 

St. Laurent, Man.—One heifer, color red 
and white, 2 years old, no mark or brand. 
Elzear Boyer, Lot 24. 

St. Norbert, Man.—One mare, brown, witu 
white spot on forehead, two hind legs white, 
branded 111 on right shoulder, about 10 
years old; one pony colt, about 20 months 
old, white spot on forehead and on left foot; 
one horse, color grey brown, branded 111 , 
about 10' years old. Paul Ross. 

Lost. 

Alameda, Assa.—Bay horse, age about 12 
years, weight about 1,100 lbs. Lost since 
Nov. 9th.—E. Warriner. 

Aldina, Sask.—Bay marc, branded K on 
right hip, last seen around Moosomin’s re¬ 
serve. Reward.—A. E. Dunn. 

Arden, Man.—Nine young cattle, seme of 
them branded O on left shoulder. Reward. 
—Dan Hamilton. 

Bale St. Paul, Man.—One buckskin mare, 
3 years old, with dark mane, tail and legs; 
heavy set, no brand. Suitable reward.—H. 
L. Ross. 

Belcourt, Man.—One red bull calf, stripe of 
white across forehead.—E. E. England. 

Elgin, Man.—One bay mare, low set, with 
two white hind feet and star on forehead. 
—A. Maguire. 

Foxton, Man.—Three young cattle rising 2 
year sold; one pure white, two of reddish 
color, all stamped “A” on right hip. Two 
dollars a head reward.—Arch. Wood. 

Glen Adelaide, Assa.—One 2-year-old black 
filly, with heart-shaped brand on hip; one 
bay mare, 3 years old, branded with heart; 
one black mare, 5 or 6 years old, branded; 
also a little colt with the black mare. $10 
reward. Ebenezer Coult. 

Indian Head, Assa.—Pinto gelding, 5 years 
old, and pinto mare, 4 years old, each brand¬ 
ed R. M. B. on left shoulder, weight about 
1,100 lbs. each. Lost in May, 1898. $20 reward 
to any one giving Information that will lead 
to their recovery.—R. M. Bailey. 

Kutawa, Assa.—From Touchwood Hills, four 
cows (may have calves) and one steer, brand¬ 
ed 6 ©n nigh shoulder. Information leading 
to finding the same may be sent to L. Mac¬ 
Leod, Kutawa; or R. SInton, Regina. 

Minnedosa, Man.—From north of Minnedo- 
sa, a dark brown gelding. 5 years old, white 
stripe on face, small brand on left hip. 
Reward.—Wm. Reid. 

Minnedosa, Man.—One bay mare colt, 
white star on forehead, two white hind feet; 
last seen about three weeks ago north of 
Strathclair. Any person giving information 
that will lead to her recovery will be suit¬ 
ably rewarded.—David Curwen. Rolling 
River P.O. (Minnedosa district), Man. 

Oak Bluff. Man.—Yearling horse colt, 
brownish black, white spot on forehead, scar 
on left hock and lump between knee 
and fetlock on left front leg.—John Findlay. 

Regina, Assa.—Dark brown mare, 5 years 
old, and one bay colt gelding, 2 years old. 
has white hind feet. Both are branded I K 
on left shoulder. $5 reward.—Henry Brain. 

Souris, Man,—Nine-year-old black driving 
mare, weighing about 1.200 pounds, has a 
dish face and small star, had on a single 
harness and string of bells, no bridle nor 
halter. Reward.—John Sharman, 25, 7, 22, 
Souris. 

Tamarisk, Man.—Spotted red and while 
bull calf, coming one year; one red heifer 
calf, with white spot across hips, coming 
one year.—Wm. Pennell. 

Whitewood, Assa.—Aged bay horse with 
large front knee; and dark grey mare, gen¬ 
eral purpose, aged 6 years.—Russel Branion, 
31, 16, 2w. 

Estray. 

Dauphin, Man.—Three spring calves.—M. C. 
Lee. 

Prince Albert. Sask.—One small red cow, 
branded 2PK.—James Baird. 

Gilbert Plains, Man.—One red steer, with 
white star on forehead, 1 year old last spring, 
—Chas. Sanders. 

Arden, Man.—One bay horse colt, about 3 


years old, very wild, with indistinct brand on 
left shoulder. Has halter on with rope 
around neck tied to halter.—Hugh Stewart. 

Prince Albert, Sask.—Red and white year- 
old bull and a mixed grey and brindle year- 
old heifer, indistinct brand on right hip.— 
Peter Robertson. 

Halstead, Man.—Two l-year-old steers; one 
roan and one light red, with white on belly; 
and a small 2-year-old, white and brindle 
heifer.—J. A. DeWltt. 

Prince Albert, Sask.—One dark red yearling 
bull, branded T on right shoulder, ends of 
ears slightly frozen.—R. J. Sutherland (Royal 
District). . 

Prince Albert, Sask.—Two cows; one light 
yellow, large horns, points cut off, no visi¬ 
ble brand; the other red and white color, one 
horn broken and the other bent over eye, no 
brand.—Jas. Gillett (The Creek). 

Island Lake, Sask.—One red and white 
steer, about two years old, no visible brand; 
one red and white yearling heifer, branded 
R on right shoulder.—J. C. McKenzie. 

Mandan, Man.—Bay broncho mare, white 
spot on face, about 6 or 7 years old, wild; 
Indistinct small brand on left shoulder.— 
Communicate with James H. Parker. 

Olds, Alberta.—One yearling colt, sorrel, 
with two white hfnd feet, no brand. $5 re¬ 
ward.—P. Shackleton. 

Puckahn, Sask.—One red steer, two years 
old, branded Y9N on left ribs, BB on right 
shoulder, one ear short, bob tail. Reward.— 
B. Brewster. 

Stonewall, Man.—One light red calf, white 
belly, roan on tall and on face.—Wm. Stew¬ 
art. 

Treherne, Man.—Two spring calves, one 
heifer and one steer, both spotted red and 
white.—John Hird. 

Willoughby, Sask.—One red and white cow, 
about 3 years old, and one white cow, about 
3 years old, both indistinctly branded on left 
hip, brand resembling JI.—Norman Mc- 
Caulay. 


LOST. 

On June 28th, 19()0, one steel grey horse, six 
jrears old, 15J4 hands, branded united 7U on left 
shoulder. $6.00 reward for in formation leading; 
to retovery. 

J. P, BERKIKR, St. Claude, Man. 


CANCER. 

WRITE STOTT & JURY, 
Bowmanville, Ont, for full particu¬ 
lars of a painless method of curing 
Cancers and Tumors, 

No Knife. No Plaster. 


Hiri Is till impiimint mat Toa 
Want tor your Llsht Soli. 

la u..d byf roKr.s.lv. Farm.ra.v.rywh.r. 



THE McCOLM SOIL PULVERIZER AND 
COMPRESS FIELD ROLLER. 


It truilici and yriada .11 clods, packs tbe soil 
with out msking a sm..tli, Bard surface, Beset 
It ia not blown away witB wind, or wa^ed of 
wiiB rain ; no parts t. wesr or yet out of repair, 
Por partidars, addreas— 

Tkl H.P. DEUSCHEI CO., HaslItU, Okll. 

Till Farmirs' Trailing Co. Ld. 

PORTASE LA PRAIRIE, MAN. 
Daalcrsia 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
We handle the wldely-knewn McCOLM ROb 
LKR. The Rock Island Plows, DiscHarrowa 
Potato Diggers, etc. Also Wagons, Feed Cut¬ 
ters, Grain Crashers. 

Watson's Pneumatic Peed Elevator Mvet 

time and labor, and thus saves moaey. 

THE BEET IS THE CHEAPEST. 


SPECIALISTS 

This is tne day of Specialists, and we 
are Specialists in repairing. If your 
watch has not been giving satisfaction, 
send it to us, and we will guarantee 
satisfaction. Don't delay, as that olten 
means nun to a watch’s delicate organi¬ 
zation. We ^arantee work for one 
year, and we will pay charge for carriage 
one way. 



WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELLERS, 
McIntyre Block, * WINNIPEG. 








January S, l&Ol. 
20th Year. 


The Nor’-West Farmer, 
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Poultry Addresses at Guelph 


The annual poultry show of the On¬ 
tario Poultry Association, which will 
be held now permanently at Guelph, 
in connection with the Winter Show, 
was of great success, but not the least 
interesting part of the show were the 
excellent addresses and illustrations 
given on poultry topics during the 
week. R. Graham, poultry manager at 
the O. A. C., spoke on “Poultry Feed¬ 
ing and Fattening.” He showed that 
the cramming system is favorable to 
fattening for the first two weeks; after 
that there is a danger of enlargement 
of the liver and harm is done to the 
bird. He showed the weight of a fowl 
when put in the crates, its weight after 
being fed from a V-shaped trough for 
two weeks, the amount of food con¬ 
sumed, the gain in weight during two 
weeks’ feeding, the cost per pound 
of gain, the amount of gain 
from ten days’ cramming, the total 
gain with three weeks ’feeding, and the 
cost per pound of gain when finished. 
The aim of the breeder should be to 
produce fowls that are plump and white 
in flesh, with white legs, because these 
command much higher prices and find 
a quicker sale than the colored ones, 
all those having yellow or black legs. 
Several tests made by him in ship¬ 
ment to the Wm. Davies Company, 
Toronto, showed pretty conclusively 
that a well bred bird crammed, brought 
the highest figure and gave the best 
satisfaction to both dealer and customer 
as a table bird. Mr. Graham spoke 
from the customer’s standpoint as well 
as from that of the producer. He was 
equal to the questions fired at him from 
all parts of the audience. 

F. C. Hare, who has charge of the 
work in connection with poultry fat¬ 
tening under Professor Robertson, 
snoke on “The Fattening of Poultry.” 
He considered fattening chickens and 
preparing them for market the most 
important branch of commercial poul¬ 
try culture. It was of little practical 
use to instruct the farmer how to hatch 
and rear a large number of chickens, 
if, when they were raised, he was at a 
loss to know what to do with them. 
On our own market, and more so on 
the British market, the well fatted 
chicken was greatly preferred to one 
not fatted. 

The fattening of poultry improved 
the quality of the flesh, increased the 
quantity of flesh, with very little gain 
in weight of bone. At the fattening 
stations there were sometimes a few 
birds not shipped to England,and these 
were sold locally to the best advantage. 
Without exception these fatted chick¬ 
ens had created a very favorable im¬ 
pression. The food mixture of ground 
oats and skimmilk, he continued, gave 
a very white, firm flesh. Tht tallow 
added during the last ten days of the 
feeding rendered the flesh more juicy, 
whilst the placing of fowls in crates 
prevented exercise and so softened the 
muscles. The flesh of a fatted chicken, 
he said, was firm, tender and juicy, 
containing nothing of an oily nature. 
It was very poor policy on the part of 
the farmer to place a thin chicken on 
the market, and also poor policy for 
the buyer to purchase such a chicken. 

The object of the government poul¬ 
try fattening stations was to show the 
farmers that chickens could be fatted 
at a very low cost per pound gain, how 
they were killed, dressed and packed 
for the British market, and the actual 
cost and expenses connected with this 
fattening industry. He said that any 
farmer could make a few fattening 
crates and fatten his own chickens for 
market or export. The crates could be 
placed in any suitable place, and the 
cost of feed per pound gain in weight 
would be from four to five and one- 


half cents. Mr. Hare claimed that it 
would pay every farmer or poultryman 
to fatten his chickens for at least two 
weeks before disposing of them. 

He next took up the work connected 
with the different fattening stations, 
and showed how much the chickens 
had gained at each station and also the 
cost per pound of gain. At Whitby, 
Ont., experiments were conducted with 
different heights of fattening crates, 
some 16 inches high, others 19 inches 
high and two 30 inches high. The 
chickens showed more gain in the two 
high crates than in the lower crates. 
At Bondville, Que., the Department 
found by experiment that chickens fat¬ 
ted more cheaply in crates than in 
ground pens, and also made more gain 
on a ration of meal and skimmilk than 
when fed on the same meal, water and 
cut up mangels. The pullets fed on the 
meal, water and mangel mixture com¬ 
menced to lay, showing that this ration 
was a suitable one for laying pullets. 
He said a case of a pullet laying had 
never been heard of when the chickens 
were fed meal and skimmilk. 

The Department of Agriculture op¬ 
erated poultry fattening stations this 
year at Chatham and Whitby, in On¬ 
tario, Bondville, Que., Sussex and An¬ 
dover in New Brunswick, Truro, N.S., 
and Charlottetown, Alberton, Mount 
Stewart and Eldon in Prince Edward 
Island. These stations were intended 
to stimulate private enterprise in fat¬ 
tening poultry. The stations were 
moved around to different localities, 
and were doing a great work in im¬ 
proving the quality of table poultry. 

The government, Mr. Hare continu¬ 
ed, was quite willing to aid any private 
individual to secure for his poultry as 
favorable entrance into the British mar¬ 
ket as for the poultry from the Cana¬ 
dian stations. Mr. Grindley, who is 
now in Liverpool as the representative 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
handled the output of several private 
poultrymen last month, saw that it 
reached the best market, and that re- I 
turns were promptly made to Canada. 
The extension and enlargement of the 
poultry fattening stations was under 
consideration. Talks during the vvin- 
ter would be delivered at the fattening 
stations on the hatching, rearing and 
fattening of the chickens for next year’s 
operations, so that each of these sta¬ 
tions would be a centre of modern 
poultry culture, distributing to those 
interested the most practical and ad¬ 
vanced information regarding each and 
every department of this important 
poultry industry. 

-- 

Local Poultry Association at 
Stonewall. 

At a meeting held in Stonewall on 
December 29 lh a local poultry associa¬ 
tion was organized. It has been called 
the Rockwood Poultry Association, and 
the officers elected are; Hon. Pres., 
Isaac Riley, M. P. P.; Pres., H. C. Mc- 
Quarrie; ist Vice-Pres., Jacob Scott, 

J. P.; 2 nd Vice-Pres., R. Sinclair; Sec.- 
Treas., John Stratton; Directors, Arch. 
Woods for Dundas, James Clark for 
Gieenwood, Mr. Lund for Victoria, 
Wm. Hand for Brant, Geo. Clark for 
Rockwood, Jas. F. McCulloch. 

The president, two vice-presidents 
and secretary-treasurer were appointed 
a committee on constitution and by¬ 
laws. It was agreed to hold an open 
meeting at an early date and arrange 
for speakers to come from Winnipeg. 

It is also expected that papers will be 
read by a number of the members on 
“ The Care and Management of Poul¬ 
try.” 


The annual meeting of the Brandon 
branch of the Manitoba Poultry Asso¬ 
ciation was held on the evening of 
Wednesday, January 2 nd, when the fol¬ 
lowing officers w'ere elected; Hon. 
Pres., Dr. Meinnis, M. P. P.; Pres.,W. 
Anderson; Vice-Pres., A. E. Sheather; 
Treas., J. A. Cummings; Sec., D. Sher- 
riff; Executive Committee, H. Walker, 
I. Knowlton, J. P. Brisbin. 


NORWOOD BRIDGE 

POULTRY YARDS 

Headquarters for Thoroughbred 



POULTRY. 

Whit* Wyand«ttcs 
Whit* Plymouth Rocks 
Houdans. Mamouth 
Bronze Turkeys. 

Pekin Ducks. 

Fancy Pigeons. 


I have some 
good young 
and 

old stock 
of all 
varieties 
for sale. 



J. WILDING 

Proiirietor. 



OAK GROVE POULTRY YARDS 


LOUISE BRIDGE P.O. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 



1 have 25 pair of 

White Chinese Geese w". 

From |5 to |10 per pair. They are the lyechorn 
Goose, my old imported goose having laid over 
100 eggs this season. Also a few pair ot Toulouse, 
Brown Chinese and Fnibden Geese, and Mid¬ 
winter’s noted strain of half^wild Bronze Tur¬ 
keys, few pair left; Barred Rocks, Javas, Brah¬ 
mas, S. ly. Wyandottes, Houdans, Minorcas, R. 
C. Brown I^eghorns, B. B. R. and S. D. Bantams. 
9 ^ See my exhibit at Brandon Poultry Exhi- 
9 ^ bition in January, 1901. Write for circular. 
I am sole agent for Manitoba and N. W. T. for 
Geo. Ertel & Co.’s Victor Incubators and Brood¬ 
ers, Mann*’s Bone Cutters, Green-cut Bone and 
other poultry supplies. Address— 

CHAS. MIDWINTER, LOUISE bdbige p.d., Winnipeg 


LOUISE Bridge Poultry Yards 

Are still Headquarters for the leading strains 
of Single and Rose-Comb White lyeghorns,White 
and Black Wyandottes, Black Spanish, B. P. 
Rocks and Blue Andalusians. You will have to 
hurry up with your orders if you want a choice 
Barred Rock or Leghorn cockerel. They are go^ 
ing fast, only a few more choice ones to spare. 

Address— GEORGE WOOD, 

Louis* Brldg* P.O.. Wlnnlpcc, Man 

MAW’S POULTRY FARM, Winnipeg 

Acclimatized Utility Breeds. Bronze Tui 
keys, Toulouse Geese, Rouen Ducks, Deep-keelcc 
Pekin Ducks, P. Jlocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. 
North-west Agent for CYPHERS’INCUBATORS 
They are guaranteed to hatch chickens that die 
in the shell in ordinary machines ; self-acting; 
supply their own moisture. Chicks hatched are 
healthy, and grow quickly to maturity. Poultry 
ana Incubator Catalogues mailed free. A grand 
lot of P. ROCK Cockerels ready to ship. 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK on 



POULTRY 

and Almanac for 1901, two colon, ICO pages 
^over 100 niiiRtrationiof Fowls, Incubators,Brood¬ 
ers, Poultry Houses, etc. How to raise Chickens, 
successfully, their care, diseases and remedies. 
Dlagraiua with full description of Poultry hnusee. 
All about Ineabatort,Brooders and thoroughbred 
Fowls,with lowest prirea. Price only 1.1 cents. 
C.C. SHOEMAKER, Box 186, frbkpout, ill. 


Poultry Supplies 

•ra. Will make your hens lay Fresh Eggs, 
tvorth from 30 to 40c. per dozen. Send them in to 
me and I will get you fancy prices. 

R. DOLBEAR, 1238 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAl, 

Poultry jc 


AND 

Pet Stock 

EXHIBITION 


Will be held in 


BRANDON, MAN. 

JAN. 29.30, 31 and FEB. 1,1901. 


For prize lists, etc., apply to the Secretary, 

Box 270, Brandon. Man. 


As I am going 
to breed Ply¬ 
mouth Rocks, I 
wish to dispose 
of all of my 
prize-winning 
Light Brah¬ 
mas, Lanos- 
HAKS and Par- 
TRiDGB Coch¬ 
ins. I will sell 
reasonable or 
trade for B. P. 

Rocks. My 
stock is first- 
class and must 
have the same 
i n exchange. 

My birds are 
prize - winners 
and too well 
known to need 
any comment. 

In the future 
I Intend breed¬ 
ing B.P. Rocks, African Bantams and Seabright 
Bantams. 1 have now a litter of pedigreed Col- 
lib and Fox Terrier Pups for sale. 

H. A. CHADWICK, 

St. James P. O., Man. 


FOR SALE. 

Choice young stock in B. P. ROCKS. My B. P. 
Rocks won all firsts and specials at Brandon’s 
Big Fair. Also bargains in S. L. Wyandottes. 
B. C. R. Leghorns and Black Hamburgs, if sold 
ftt once. 

THOS. H. CHAMBERS, 

Brandon. Man,. 


Des Moines Incubator, 

The BEST and the CHEAPEST. 

Illustrated Catalogue, 5c. per mail. 

Poulter’s Guide, new edition, 15c. per mail. 

0 . Rolland, 373 St. Paul St. Montreal, 

Sole agent for Canada. 



Barred Rocks 

M. 0. Routledge 


half price, also thorough* 
bred Shorthorn Bull 
Calf for sale—a suap 1 

- Miami. Han, 
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Preparing Birds for Exhibition. 

Paper Read by George Wood, Louise 
Bridge, at the Annual Meeting of 
the Winnipeg Poultry Association, 
January pth, igoi. 


The first thing to consider is ; Are 
your birds exhibition specimens? Do 
they come up to standard requirements? 
If they do, select those you wish to ex¬ 
hibit. Always prepare an extra bird or 
two, so that if anything happens to one, 
you have the others to fall back upon. 
Having selected the birds you intend to 
show, look them over, remove all brok¬ 
en feathers, which will be replaced by 
new ones. This must be done at Ipst 
two months before you wish to exhibit. 
To prevent broken plumage, keep the 
male birds away from the hens you in¬ 
tend to show. You must now give 
them extra care and feed by a liberal al¬ 
lowance of cut bone, cooked lean meat, 
boiled rice, bread soaked in milk and 
squeezed dry, also table scraps and 
corn at night. If your birds are speci¬ 
mens which come under the weight 
clause, and they are under standard 
weight, you must feed to get them up 
to standard requirements, or lose two 
points for every pound they are below 
standard weight. Handle your birds 
every day for a week before showing, 
so that they will become tame and show 
off to the best advantage in the exhibi¬ 
tion coop. I have seen birds that would 
crcuch down in the coop and get in all 
manner of shapes, causing a cut of one 
or two points for symmetry, which 
might have been saved had the exhibi¬ 
tor handled his birds previous to the 
show. In preparing parti-colored or 
black birds, the exhibitor has very little 
to do besides feeding properly and hand¬ 
ling till the day before exhibiting, when 
he must wash their legs well with soap 
and warm water, using a small brush 
to clean the dirt out well from around 
the scales. After washing, dry well, 
and oil with salad oil. The combs, 
wattles and face must be washed, then 
rubbed over with alcohol and water (one 
part of alcohol to two parts of water). 
Whit® birds are more difficult to pre¬ 
pare for show than parti-colored birds, 
for they must have a thorough washing 
from head to toes, which is no small 
task, especially when the exhibitor has 
any great number to prepare. The 
pioper process for washing birds is 
this: Take three wash tubs. Half-fill 
the first one with warm soft water, in 
which to wash the birds. The next one 
fill half-full of lukewarm water to rinse 
the birds in, and the third one fill with 
cold water. Blue this water the same 
as you would for clothes. This last 
tub of cold blue-water closes the pores 
of the skin and prevents the birds from 
taking cold. Having the water ready, 
take the bird and dip him right under 
the water two or three times, so as to 
soak him well. Then let him stand on 
the bottom of the tub, holding his legs 
with one hand and with the other take 
white Castile soap, and soap and wash 
v.ell all over. Do not be afraid of rub¬ 
bing. It requires lots of elbow-grease, 
and you need not be afraid of breaking 
the plumage. Clean legs well with a small 
brush. When thoroughly washed, plunge 
bird into the rinsing tub: rinse well or 
the feathers will be all matted together. 
Now plunge bird into blue-water, dip¬ 
ping him under two or three times to 
get him thoroughly blued. The wash¬ 
ing being completed, you must have a 
clean coop to put the bird into, well 
littered with chaff or cut straw. To 
dry the birds, you must have a very 
warm room, about 90 degrees, so that 
the birds will spread out their wings, 
causing them to dry much quicker. 
After they are dry, go over their legs 
and combs the same as I stated for 
parti-colored birds. 

In closing this paper, I might say, 
put your birds on exhibition in the pink 
of condition. Then, if they are not 
successful in winning the coveted prize, 
they will at least be a credit to 
you. 


Annual MeetingTof Winnipeg 
Poultry Association. 

The Winnipeg Poultry Association 
held its first annual meeting on the 
evening of January 7 th in the office of 
The Nor’-West Farmer. The chair 
was occupied by the president, George 
Wood, and there was a very good at¬ 
tendance. 

The secretary-treasurer, George Har- 
court, presented a very satisfactory re¬ 
port, showing that the association had 
had an increase of ten members since 
its organization last March. 

A committee was appointed to inter¬ 
view the express companies with regard 
to rates for transportation of show 
birds to the Brandon show at the end of 
January. It is hoped by that means to 
enable the Winnipeg men to get a large 
representation of birds at that exhibi¬ 
tion. The committee is composed of 
Messrs. Wood (president), Costello, 
Reid and Rutherford. 

The election of officers was then pro¬ 
ceeded with, resulting as follows; Hon. 
Pres., Lt.-Gov. McMillan; Pres., Geo. 
Wood, re-elected; Vice-Pres., W. Ruth¬ 
erford, re-elected; Sec.-Treas., George 
Harcourt, re-elected; Executive Com¬ 
mittee, Messrs. T. Reid, J. Aldritt, J. 
FI. Dawson, S. B. Blackball, C. H, Wise 
and J. E. Costello. 


Success with poultry depends 'alto¬ 
gether upon the man or woman who 
undertakes it. The papers and books 
only assist those who have sense enough 
to apply what they have read and to 
know what is practical. 

By experiment in the New York ex¬ 
periment station it has been demon¬ 
strated that the use of salt at the rate 
■of one ounce to 100 hens each day is 
beneficial, and at the trials the hens 
that were fed salt produced more eggs 
than those that were fed without salt¬ 
ing their feed. 

The Farmer is in receipt of the prize 
list of the Manitoba Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association, which will hold its 
eighth annual show at Brandon on the 
three last days of January and the first 
day of February. Entries will close on 
Saturday, January 26 th, and should be 
made with D. Sheriff, Secretary, Box 
270 , Brandon. 

It is a curious fact, says the Fancier’s 
Gazette, that an idea prevails among 
many poultry keepers that it is a neces¬ 
sity to have a cockerel to mate with 
hens, and that a cock is not nearly so 
desirable. This is a very erroneous 
idea, for a cock is not really in his 
prime until two years old, and many 
are quite fit for stock purposes until 
four years old. A mature cock will 
always produce finer chickens than an 
immature cockerel, yet most fanciers 
are always ready to pay a higher price 
for a young bird than for a cock. 

A hen is more productive in propor¬ 
tion to her size than any animal on the 
farm. The average well-fed hen will 
lay from 100 to 150 eggs in a year, each 
one of which will weigh two ounces or 
more, thus yielding in solid matter four 
times her own weight in the twelve 
months. At the same rate of product, 
a cow would yield two tons of cheese 
or butter in the same year, and this 
comparison shows conspicuously the 
relative superiority of the hen over the 
more valued cow. Moreover, in addi¬ 
tion to her contribution of eggs, she 
will rear a brood of ten or twelve 
chicks, and care for them until they 
are able to look after themselves, while 
the cow rears but one duplicate of her¬ 
self yearly. If the hen fails in doing 
this it is for want of her owner’s care, 
and from thorough mismanagement, 
which diverts success from her own 
well-meant and motherly care. 


Nearly two-thirds of the letters car¬ 
ried by the world’s postal services are 
written, sent to, and read by English- 
speaking people. 


Freezing of Lake Winnipeg. 

The following table is taken from a 
memorandum kept by a thoroughly 
reliable farmer, from the time he first 
settled on the lake shore. It should 
here be stated that by the expression 
“frozen over” is meant, that as far as 
the observer can see the lake is actually 
frozen over, but no guarantee can be 
given that the entire lake is so frozen. 
It might also be said that the ice of¬ 
ten breaks up after the lake freezes over 
for the first time, and remains open for 
a week or longer. According to this 
gentleman’s memorandum, the lake has 
been frozen over for the first times on 
dates as follows: 


1877.. 

..Nov. 19 

1887.. 

. .Nov. 

18 

1878.. 

..Dec. 5 

1888.. 

. .Nov. 

22 

1879.. 

. .Nov. 25 

1889.. 

. .Nov. 

30 

1880.. 

. .Nov. 16 

1890.. 

. .Dec. 

2 

1881.. 

..Nov. 15 

1891.. 

. .Nov. 

15 

1882.. 

..Nov. 24 

1892.. 

. .Nov. 

19 

1883.. 

. .Nov. 20 

1893.. 

. .Nov. 

18 

1884.. 

..Nov. 20 

1894.. 

.. Nov. 20 

1885.. 

..Nov. 30 

1895.. 

. .Nov. 

20 

1886... 

..Nov. 18 

1896.. 

. .Nov. 

15 



1897.. 

. .Nov. 

17 


To Thaw Out a Pump. 

Some of these days the pump may get 
frozen. If it is an iron one, tie a rag 
moistened with kerosene round it just 
a little bit below the spout and set fire 
to it. If it is wooden, an old blanket 
soaked in boiling water will do the 
job, but much more slowly, as the 
wood is a very bad conductor of heat. 
Just for that very reason that same old 
blanket wrapped round it dry will do 
much to keep the frost out of a wooden 
pump. Prevention is better than cure. 


It was on a down-town car. The stout 
Teuton woman with the little boy handed a 
conductor a |2 bill. 

“Smallest you have?” enquired the conduc¬ 
tor, as he shifted the silver and nickels in 
his pocket. 

She thought he meant the little boy. 

“Nein!” she responded. “I haf one home 
only dree months old alretty.” Then the 
laugh was on the conductor. 


It will Pay You 


To attend the 

-WINNIPEG- 

Business ^ College. 

This Institution has every modern equip¬ 
ment for giving the very best instruction 
in all Commercial Subjects. We placed 
directly through our own office over 200 
of our students in situations during the 
past year. Circulars free. 

a. W. DONALD. Secretary. 


G. H. Grundy 

Breeder of high-class Box 6SS 

BARRED ROCKS, S.L. WVANDOTTES, 
B.R. GAME BANTAMS. 

20 YEARLING BREEDERS AT $2 EACH, 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


I will sell my prize-winning Silver I,aced 
Wyandottes. They won 4 firsts, seconds, and 
I third wiihin the year, competing against the 
best birds in the country. Will also sell all my 
White Rocks a few Minorca females and a large 
number of Barred Plymouth Rocks. A few show 
birds of each kind for sale. These birds are all 
bred from the best blood that money could buy. 
My reason for selling is that I will breed Barred 
Plymouth Rocks in the future. Eggs $2 per 13. 
A. J. Carter, box 90 . Brandon, Man. 


?HE PROFITABLE HEIN 

is the one that will lay both winter and summer. 
Green Cut Bone will make her do it. It has been fi jl\ 
found by actual experience to double the /» ., j lll'i 
rj'gs in every instance where used. 

A r% A AA green 

ADAM CUTTER r rMw 

cuts bone in the most satisfactory way i \\\\w»' 
Leaves the bone In fine shavings easily consumed by chicks or 
mature fowls. Cau't be choked by bone, meat or gristle* 
Cleans itself. Turns easiest because it is the only cutter made with 
ball bearings. Several sixes for band Uf I IfJnns Inliaf 111 
Vidpower. Catalogue No. free.rl.U.AUdfn,OUllCl|lll 


When writing advertisers, mention 
The Nor’-West Farmer. 


A LOAD OF COMFORT. 

Every box of FOOT ELM contains 
more comfort for your feet than a bushel 
of imitation. 25c. All drug stores. 


SPECIALISTS 

ON CANCER. 


Have Perfected a New Method 
of Treatment that does a- 
way with Operations. 

For a considerable time specialists have 
been devoting their thought and energy 
to perfecting a new system of treatment 
for cancers and tumors, which would 
destroy the cancer germs and cure the 
disease without the necessity of resorting 
to an operation. Their labors have been 
crowned with marvelous success, for the 
new constitutional remedy which they 
have given to the world, has been thoro¬ 
ughly tested in hundreds of cases, and 
has done all that is claimed for it, even 
making complete cures in cases where 
operations have utterly failed. There is 
nothing in the remedy that would harm 
the system of the most delicate, as it is a 
purely vegetable compound. It can be 
taken in the quiet of the home, and as it 
penetrates the system, it neutralises and 
destroys these virulent cancer poisons 
which are eating out the life. Messrs 
Stott & Jury, Bowmanville, Out., will be 
pleased to send full particulars of this 
treatment on receipt of 2 stamps. 


STOCKTAKING 

SALE OF FURS. 



Bargains in Furs. 

Now, in order to reduce our large stock of 
fnrs before we take stock. Write lor prices. 


Hammond, 430 Main St. 



THE CHATHAM 
FANNING MILL. 


Throughout Canada is at the head of all other 
Grain Cleaners in use in the Dominion, and is fast 
accomplishing the same result in the U. S. 

If you want a MIDI, be sure and get the one that 
has gained a reputation by general use, which 
insures you against making a mistake. 

A full line of repairs always on hand at Brandon. 

M. CAMPBELL FANNING MILLGO. Lo., Chatham, ont 

For further information, write— 

Wm. Atwell, Brandon, Man. 


The usual three men were talking over 
their nationality and saying what they would 
like to be were they not born of the coun¬ 
tries they belonged to. 

The Englishman said if not English he 
would be a German. The Frenchman aver¬ 
red that if not French he would be an 
Italian. Says Pat, “And if I weren’t an 
Irishman, begor, I'd be ashamed of myself.” 
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December Crop Bulletin. 

The last crop bulletin of the year 1900, is¬ 
sued by the Manitoba Department of Agri¬ 
culture, shows a much better yield than 
was hoped for in the August bulletin. In 
that bulletin it was estimated that the yield 
would only average about 7.5 bushels per 
acre on the acreage not plowed down, or a 
yield of 6.05 bushels per acre on the acreage 
sown, which was 1,806,215 acres. The returns 
after harvest show an average yield of 8.9 
bushels. The following is a summary of the 
returns and they show conclusively that it is 
an “off” year for Manitoba farmers. 


room and pasture for all the stockers that 
Manitoba can ever supply. 

Hogs.—During the winter of 1899-1900 at 
least 10,000 hogs were imported from West¬ 
ern Ontario by Winnipeg packers, but dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1900 more Manitoba hogs 
were supplied to the packers than during 
any single season in the past. The receipts 
for the month of November past were in 
marked contrast with those of November 
last year. It is estimated that the farmers of 
Manitoba supplied for all purposes during the 
year at least 25,000 hogs. Winnipeg, for 
packers’ use and fresh meat trade, can 
readily take at least 100,000 hogs each year, 
and if to this Is added the ever Increasing 
requirements of the British Columbia fresh 
meat trade the number will bo much in¬ 
creased. If the packers in Winnipeg could 
secure a sufficient number of hogs to run 
their houses to their full capacity, so as to 
supply the British Columbia market with 
cured meats, it would be a question of a 
short time only until the number of hogs re¬ 
quired would be at least 200,000. The possi¬ 
bilities of further Increase, as well as tne 
indications of interest of farmers in this in¬ 
dustry, are very encouraging. 

NUMBER OF LIVE STOCK. 


WHEAT. 

In many cases the best crops were the late 
sown ones. Early cut ones did not average 
as high as those left until the second growth 
was ripe, the difference being about five 
bushels per acre. 


Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. 


1900 . 118,629 237,660 25,816 77.912 

1899 . 102,655 220,248 33,092 66,011 

Increase . . 15,974 17,312 11,901 

Decrease . . 7,276 


Area Ave. Total. 

District. Harvt’d. Yld. Yld. 

Acres. Bus. Bus. 

N. W. 163,250 11.4 1.861.050 

S. W. 607,130 7.9 4,796,327 

N. Central. 205,960 11.0 2,265,560 

S. Central. 337,126 7.6 2,562,157 

Eastern. 143,940 10.7 1,540,158 


Prov., 1900 . 1.457,396 8.9 13.025.252 

Prov., 1899 . 1,629.995 17.13 27.922,230 

Prov., 1898 . 1,488,232 17.01 25,313.745 

Prov., 1897 . 1,290,882 14.14 18,261,950 


OATS. 


POULTRY DISPOSED OF BY FARMERS. 



Turkeys. 

Geese. 

Chickens. 

N.W. District . 
S.W. District . 
N.C. District . 
S.C. District . 
E. District .. . 

. ..11,400 
. ..19,442 
. .. 9,520 
. ..13,840 
. ..10,560 

11,100 

5,805 

3,200 

6,600 

3,760 

73,400 

65,485 

32,800 

66,880 

41,440 

Province. 

. ..64,762 

29,465 

270,005 


BUTTER. 




Pounds. 

Price. 

Cents. 

Value. 


The quality of the crop of both oats and 
barley is away below average. 


Area Ave. Total. 

District. Harvt’d. Yld. Yld. 

Acres. Bus. Bus. 

N W. 102,300 22,3 2,281,290 

S. W. 110.948 15.9 1,704,073 

N. Central. 63,200 24.1 1,523,120 

S. Central. 90,010 20.4 1.836.204 

Eastern. 62,650 22.5 1,409,625 


Prov., 1900 . 429,108 20.5 8,814.312 

Prov., 1899 . 575,136 38.80 22.318,378 

Prov., 1898 . 514,824 33.6 17,308,252 

Prov., 1897 . 468.141 22.7 10,629.513 

BARLEY. 

Area Ave. Total. 

District. Harvt’d. Yld. Yld. 

Acres. Bus. Bus. 

N. W. 16,900 17.3 292.370 

S. W. 29,785 16.9 503,366 

N. Central. 27,680 23.1 637,098 

S. Central. 42,776 17.6 752.857 

Eastern. 38,070 19.8 753,786 


Prov., 1900 . 155,111 18.9 2,939,477 

Prov., 1899 . 182,912 29.4 5,379,150 

Prov., 1898 . 158,058 27.06 4,277.927 

Prov., 1897 . 153,266 20.77 3,183,602 


FLAX, RYE AND PEAS. 

Area in Yield per Total 
Crop. Acre. Yield. 

Acres. Bus. Bus. 


Flax, 1900 . 20,437 8.04 164.313 

Flax, 1899 . 21.780 ’ 14.0 304,920 

Rye, 1900 . 2,480 10.4 25,792 

Rye, 1899 . 3,217 20.0 64,340 

Peas, 1900 . 780 11.6 9,048 

Peas, 1899 . 1,366 15.0 20,490 

TOTAL GRAIN CROP. 

1900. 24,789,194 bushels. 

1899. 56,009,508 bushels. 



POTATOES. 



Area in 

Yield per 

Total 


Crop. 

Acre. 

Yield. 


Acres. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Northwest.. .. 

.. .. 2,500 

136 

340,000 

Southwest .. 

. .. 4,520 

116 

624,320 

North Central 

. .. 4,080 

154 

628,320 

South Central 

. .. 1,920 

109 

290,280 

Eastern .. .. 

.. .. 3,860 

136 

624,960 

Prov., 1900 .. 

. .. 16,880 

132 

2,058,210 

Prov., 1899 .. . 

. .. 19,151 

168.5 

3,226,395 



ROOTS. 

Area in 

Yield per 

Total 


Crop. 

Acre. 

Yield. 


Acres. 

Bus. 

Bus. 

Northwest .. .. 

.. 1.200 

201 

241,200 

Southwest .. .. 

, .. 2,090 

198 

413,820 

North Central . 

.. 1.680 

187 

314,160 

South Central . 

640 

156 

99,840 

Eastern. 

. .. 1,872 

205 

383,760 

Prov., 1899 ., 

.. 10,079 

265 

2,670,108 

Prov., 1900 .. .. 

.. 7,482 

194 

1,452,780 


LAND PREPARED FOR CROP OF 1901. 


Acres. 


Breaking. 153,056 

Fallowing. 447,319 

Fall plowing. 958,462 


Total 


.1,558,837 


LIVE STOCK. 

Cattle.—The number of beef cattle exported 
this season was 16,600. There were 25,000 
yearlings or stockers shipped to the ranches 
in the Northwest Territories and 3,000 ship¬ 
ped to the United States. The trade in 
stockers may now be said to be diverted to 
the Northwest Terrtories, where there is 


Dairy, 1900.. .. 
Dairy, 1899.. .. 
Creamery, 1900.. 
Creamery, 1899.. 

. .2,083.920 
. .1,354,240 
..1,254,511 
..1,002,809 

14.45 

14.44 

19.18 

18.75 

$301,145.64 

195,552.25 

240,615.40 

188,026.68 

Totals, 1900 .... 
Totals, 1899 .... 

..3,338,431 
..2,357,049 


$541,661.04 

383,578.93 

Factory, 1900 .. 
Factory, 1899 .. 

CHEESE. 

..1,021,258 
.. 848,687 

10.02 

10.25 

$102,330.05 

86,980.16 

Total value, 1900. 
Total value, 1899 



, .$643,991.09 
.. 470,559.0SJ 


Although the past season has been unfav¬ 
orable to the production of dairy products, 
on account of the drouth and the extreme 
heat in the early part of the season, the 
business shows a thriving condition and a 
rapid increase. The price of dairy butter le- 
mains about the same, but the producuou 
has increased about 50 per cent, over last 
year’s figures. The price of creamery butter 
is forty-three-hundredths of a cent highei 
than last year; which is higher than in any 
year in the past five years for Ontario cream¬ 
ery. The production is 25 per cent, greatei 
than last year, with little complaint as to 
quality. 

The price of cheese is twenty-three-hund¬ 
redths of a cent less than last year, but the 
price of 10.02 cents per pound is greater than 
any year in the past ten years in Ontario. 

The production is about 20 per cent, great¬ 
er than last year, and of seven dealers in 
Winnipeg, two report the quality slightly in¬ 
ferior to last season, while the other five re¬ 
port the quality as superior to last season. 
It is well known that the progressive farm¬ 
ers of Manitoba are keeping up with the 
times. 

Some adverse criticism has been directeo 
against the dairy Industry of the province, 
but the foregoing report clearly shows that 
the industry is in a good healthy condition. 

The value of new farm buildings is esti¬ 
mated at $1,351,000. 


Crop of 1900 In the United 
States. 

The final estimate for the year 1900 
has just been issued by the agricultural 
department. In the winter wheat states 
3.522.787 acres were abandoned and 26,- 
235,897 acres harvested, from which 
350,206,309 bushels were reaped. The 
losses were mainly in Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois. Kansas and Ok¬ 
lahoma had an extra large yield. In 
the spring wheat states, 1,793,467 acres 
were abandoned in the two Dakotas, 
leaving 16,259,488 acres reaped, with a 
yield of 172,204,096 bushels. Kansas 
and Nebraska are now leaving off 
spring wheat to a great extent, surer 
and better yields being got from fall 
wheat. About the usual area of winter 
wheat was sown last fall, and its condi¬ 
tion on December 1st averaged 97 per 
cent, of the normal. 

The corn crop of 1900 was one of the 
largest ever gathered, and is estimated 
at 2,105.102,516 bushels. Oats were 
also a splendid crop, totalling over 800,- 
000,000 bushels. Barley and rye have 
made the poorest yields since 1887. 


The Minnesota School of 
Agriculture. 

It is now about ten years since Pre¬ 
mier Greenway entertained the idea of 
having an agricultural school or col¬ 
lege for the Province of Manitoba, but 
was prevented from taking any steps 
to carry out the idea, for lack of the 
needful funds. The same idea is now 
floating before the members of the pre¬ 
sent local government, with the proba¬ 
bility of being able before long to put 
the scheme into practice. 

Just what to aim at and how to set 
about it is a very important matter 
when a scheme so costly and with sucli 
possibilities before it is to be launched. 
Fortunately we have in the States to 
the south of us examples of the same 
kind of thing which supply most valu¬ 
able object lessons ,all the more valu¬ 
able because employed in States whose 
general conditions very much resemble 
our own. 

The State school at Fargo, North 
Dakota, is a recent creation, and per¬ 
haps the conditions of its origin and 
uses are much nearer our own than we 
could find elsewhere. But that of the 
State of Minnesota has a much longer 
history, has a fuller and more mature 
experience, and therefore presents in 
more firm relief the fulfilment of the 
ideal state-aided agricultural school 
than any that can be found elsewhere. 



Hon. R. P. Roblln. 

Premier of Manitoba and Minister of Agriculture 


The writer has had many years’ per¬ 
sonal accjuaintance with the school and 
nearly all its teachers, one of whom, 
Professor Shaw, was annexed from the 
Canadian side. The work of such a 
school is essentially progressive and 
expansive and each year some improve¬ 
ment is made, for so thoroughly has 
the government of the State become 
convinced of the practical value of the 
institution that the conductors have 
only to put their wants before the 
legislature, and in due time the needful 
dollars are provided. A very decided 
development made within the last few 
years was the provision made for the 
special education of farmers’ daughters. 
Over this department Mrs. Virginia 
Meredith, a capable “farmeress” from 
Illinois, was placed, and wtih the best 
satisfaction to her employers. In a 
recent convmunication to the Indiana 
Farmer, that lady thus describes the 
schools whose work she shares in:— 
The school is located midway bet¬ 
ween St. Paul and Minneapolis, at St. 
Anthony Park. One of the wonders 
of the west is these two great cities 
within ten miles of each other, the city 
limits of each adjoining the other. St. 
Anthony Park is a part of St. Paul, 
and just on its edge but outside the 
city limits lies the University farm, as 
it is called, and here are the grounds 
and buildings of the State Experiment 
Station, as well as those of the School 
of Agriculture. It is the equipment of 
the Experiment Station and the sym¬ 
pathetic attitude of the station staff 
that gives the great opportunity to 
make the School of Agriculture suc¬ 
cessful beyond any other in the world. 
The one grand element of success, how¬ 
ever, is found in the loyal support of 
the people of Minnesota, as expressed 
in the liberal appropriations made by 


the Legislature to equip and support 
the school. 

The school has been in existence ten 
years, the attendance this year will be 
almost, if not quite, five hundred stu¬ 
dents. Girls were admitted three years 
ago. Aside from the very adequate 
equipment of laboratories and teaching 
force there are two features of the 
school that contribute very essentially 
to its success; first, is the fact that the 
school year is six months; under this 
arrangement the students may be at 
home during the summer months when 
the active farming is in progress, there¬ 
by the boy does not lose his place in 
the farm life. All experience seems to 
indicate that when the boy is away 
from the farm nine or ten months in 
the year he unconsciously loses his 
identity with the farm life and it very 
naturally follows that he loses his in¬ 
terest in the farm and farming, and so 
perchance drifts away into some other 
business. _ The students here accom¬ 
plish in six months just about the equi¬ 
valent of what the ordinary high school 
aims to do in nine months. This means 
that the -student body works under 
heavy pressure; they are able to do it, 
however, by the judicious arrangement 
of text book and manual work; by the 
most careful provision for the preserva¬ 
tion of health; by the aid of the fine 
climate; very largely on account of the 
remarkable earnestness that character¬ 
ises the students generally. 

The second feature of the school to 
which I refer is the dormitory system; 
by requiring the students to live under 
the supervision of the faculty it is pos¬ 
sible to guard them against many of 
the evils that befall young people when 
away from home influence, and on the 
other hand it is possible to build up a 
school spirit that is of immense value, 
it is possible, too, to give to the social 
life of the students a tone that will de¬ 
velop character and send them back to 
their homes with a taste for correct 
pleasures. 

It is, of course, very expensive for 
the State to furnish all the accommo¬ 
dations necessary for the residence of 
several hundred students, but not to do 
so is in my opinion a mistaken idea of 
economy, especially would it be a mis¬ 
take in a school made up of farmers’ 
sons and daughters, because all 
thoughtful and observant friends of the 
farm recognize that the weak place in 
country life js the social side. The pre¬ 
sent barren, starved social life can only 
be enriched by a training for correct 
pleasures and a knowledge of how to 
approach and entertain one’s neigh¬ 
bors. To me it seems essential that the 
social life of the student should be 
guided along right lines, and this is 
most easily done with the dormitory 
system. 

The young men and women have 
quite a large proportion of their work 
together in the same classes, although 
there is a marked difference in the 
course of study where manual training 
is considered. The aim of the entire 
course is to touch the farm home, 
young men and women both study the 
sciences—plant and animal life, che¬ 
mistry, mathematics—the boys go into 
the chemistry of soils and fertilizers, 
while the girls study foods; the boys 
have work in wood and iron, while the 
girls have sewing, cooking, home-man¬ 
agement, economy, etc. It is deemed 
wise to have the young woman carry 
the study of plant life beyond botany 
into horticulture, gardening and fores¬ 
try, in order not only that she may 
have some understanding of these valu¬ 
able subjects and get the discipline that 
comes from orderly study, but that she 
may have an intelligent sympathy with 
the business of the farm. She takes an 
elementary course in agriculture, learn¬ 
ing something of grains, grasses and 
soils, enough to make her see the home 
farm with new eyes and new interest. 
The course in animal husbandry also 
gives new thought, and to many girls 
is a revelation of a new field of interest 
on the farm. Of course the young men 
carry this and all purely agricultural 
subjects much farther than is done_ in 
the classes open to the girls. The girls 
occupy a building erected three years 
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Grain at Wolseley. 


ago at a cost of $25,000; the number, 
however, has outgrown its limits, so 
the Board of Regents is including in the 
budget to be presented to the coming 
legislature an item of ¥12,000 for an ad¬ 
dition to the present building. We now 
have 83 young women enrolled, taking 
the regular course of study. We do 
not admit any for special courses. 

As an indication of the public spirit 
that stands behind the school, I will say 
that the legislature will be asked to 
appropriate about $260,000 for build¬ 
ings, and the general impression is that 
it will be done without opposition. 
There are already 12 large and hand¬ 
some buildings on the campus, a fine 
testimonial of the appreciation of agri¬ 
cultural education. 


Distribution of Samples of Seed 
Grain and Potatoes. 


Wm. Saunders, Director Experimen¬ 
tal Farms, Ottawa, writes:— 

“During the past 12 years samples of 
those varieties of grain, etc., which 
have succeeded best on the several Ex¬ 
perimental Farms have been distribu¬ 
ted on application in 3-lb. bags, free 
through the mail, to farmers in all parts 
of the Dominion. The object in view 
in this distribution has been to add to 
the productiveness and improve 'the 
quality of those important agricultural 
products throughout the country, by 
placing within reach of every farmer, 
pure seed of the most vigorous and 
productive sorts. This work has met 
with much appreciation, and a large 
measure of success. 

“Under instruction of the Hon. Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture another distribu¬ 
tion will be made this season. Owing 
to the very large number of applica¬ 
tions annually received, it is not prac¬ 
ticable to send more than one sample 
to each applicant—hence if an indivi¬ 
dual receives a sample of oats, he can¬ 
not also receive one of wheat, barley or 
potatoes, and applications for more 
than one sample for one household 
cannot be entertained. These samples 
will be sent only to those who apply 
personally, lists of names from socie¬ 
ties or individuals cannot be consider¬ 
ed. The distribution will consist as 
heretofore of samples of oats, spring 
wheat, barley, field pease, Indian corn 
and potatoes. 

“Applications should be addressed to 
the Director of Experimental Farms, 
Ottawa, and may be sent any time be¬ 
fore the 1st of March, 1901, after which 
date the lists will be closed, so that the 
samples asked for may all be sent out 
in good time for sowing. Parties writ¬ 
ing will please mention the sort of 
sample they would prefer, naming two 
or three different varieties of their 
choice. Should the available stock of 
all the varieties named be exhausted, 
some other good sort will be sent in¬ 
stead. 

“The samples of grain will be sent 
early, but potatoes cannot be distribu¬ 
ted until danger of injury in transit by 
frost is over. No provision has been 
made for any general distribution of 
any other seeds than those named. 

“Letters may be sent to the Experi¬ 
mental Farm free of postage.” 


The Brackman-Kerr Milling Co., at 
Edmonton, are running their oatmeal 
mill night and day after Jan. 1st. This 
is about the only such mill in the west 
that is turning a wheel and an indis¬ 
putable proof of the fitness of the coun¬ 
try for growing first-class oats. 

A novel thrashing machine is being 
used by the Doukhobors. It is made 
of three-inch plank in the shape of a 
stone boat, which is covered with al¬ 
ternate layers of flint arranged like the 
teeth in the cylinder of a thrashing 
machine. The grain is placed on the 
floor and this loaded with a weight is 
drawn over it. In one village alone 
they have 300 bushels which they have 
thrashed in this way.—Swan River 
Star, 


NItragin. 

Every farmer knows that on our new 
lands here, clover is very difficult to 
grow. The reasons for this are three¬ 
fold. In the first place the soil is too 
new and rank. The clover plant grown 
on it has no substance and winter kills 
as a rule the first year. This will change 
in time, but a larger blend of clay is 
also needed, as is evidenced by the fact 
that clover takes hold readily in the hol¬ 
lows formed along railroad grades. An¬ 
other hindrance is the want of winter 
cover. It is the winter covering along¬ 
side the railroads as well as the clay 
soil that contributes to the preserva¬ 
tion of the clover stripe along the rail¬ 
roads, where is has been ever since 
that road was graded, when seed from 
the hay used started its growth. 

There is one more reason for clover 
failing here which has only come to our 
knowledge in recent years. On the 
roots of clover, pease and other legu¬ 
minous plants, there are microscopic 
forms of insect life, which play an im¬ 
portant part in the life work of the 
plant. One leading form of their work 
is to store up in small cells nitrogen 
by means of which the plant is fed, and 
when it dies furnishes a ready store of 
nitrogen as food for such crops as 
wheat. 

Till these bacteria have got a hold in 
new soil, it may be ever so well suited 
for clover, but the clover will not grow. 
This has been demonstrated with sin¬ 
gular clearness by the experience of the 
Western States. In Southern Minne¬ 
sota, 40 years ago, it was impossible 
to make clover of any kind grow. Now 
second crop clover, if allowed to go to 
seed, produces several bushels to the 
acre, and is therefore a very profitable 
crop. The change was easily traced 
to the gradual spread from the east of 
the clover root bacteria. 

And now scientific men have taken 
to the artificial propagation of these 
clover root bacteria, which they sell 
under the name of nitragin. It is regu¬ 
larly manufactured in Germany, and 
sold in liquid form. The animalculi 
living in that liquid can only be kept 
there for a few months, and unless used 
within that time they perish. It must 
not be submitted to a high tempera¬ 
ture, and want of knowledge on these 
two points has occasionally led to the 
condemnation of the preparation as a 
fraud. A bottle of the liquid in good 
condition will soak enough clover seed 
to sow half an acre, and if other condi¬ 
tions are right the bacteria from that 
half acre will readily spread. Its use 
for this purpose has been successful for 
some years on the Experimental Farm 
at Ottawa, and last year it was tried 
with fair success at Brandon. It re¬ 
mains to be seen whether the soil of 
the farm is yet in the proper condition 
to grow the clover continuously, but 
there is ample evidence that the nitra¬ 
gin itself is no fraud. 

The latest proof of its value is sup¬ 
plied by the Alabama Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. Clover there was previously an 
impossibility. Seed treated with nitra¬ 
gin was sown on test plots on which the 
growth of clover was luxurious, while 
the plants on the untreated 'plots were 
mean end sickly. It became evident 
that the influence from the treated 
plots was spreading on the untreated, 
and the professor who reports on the 
test says that the use of nitragin had 
in this case the effect of increasing the 
yield ten times beyond what it could 
have made without such help. 


There are no terms strong enough 
to condemn the vanity of parents who 
will allow a daughter’s charms, pros¬ 
pects and advantages to be advertised 
in the public prints. 

F. Cunningham and A. B. Potter, of 
Montgomery, Assa.j have received word 
from Paris, France,_ that they will get 
a grand prize and diplomas, the former 
for wheat and the latter for pease. This 
same wheat was awarded a gold medal 
for the best in the Territories in 1899, 
and the pease were first at Winnipeg 
and Brandon Exhibitions, 1899. 


The East Assiniboia Agricultural 
Society held its annual show of grain 
at Wolseley on Dec. 7. Some of the 
exhibits showed the damaging effect 
of last harvest’s weather, but others 
were very good. There were 12 en¬ 
tries of 10 bushel lots of wheat. The 
first prize wheat, barley and oats were 
very fine. Angus Mackay, of the In¬ 
dian Head Experimental Farm, did the 
judging. His awards were as follows: 
Special prize, $25, for best 10 bushels 
Red Fyfe—Donald Campbell. Best 2 
bushels Red Fyfe—1st, Donald Camp¬ 
bell; 2nd, Wm. Biesly, Jr.; 3rd, W. 


Biesly, Sr. Two bushels white oats— 
1st, Cj. a. Hewson; 2nd, G. P. Gardner; 
3rd, Wm. Sharp. Two bushels black 
oats—Wm. Dixon. Best 2 bushels bar¬ 
ley—1st, Wm. Dixon; 2nd, H. Ed¬ 
wards; 3rd, C. Thompson. Brome 
grass seed—Wm. Sharp. 


The Countess of Warwick has estab¬ 
lished a model farm at which ladies in 
straitened circumstances are being edu¬ 
cated to gardening, dairying and poul¬ 
try keeping. Her charge for board at 
this hostel, as it is called, is $325 to 
$625 per annum. The teaching is giv¬ 
en free. 
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Eradication of Weeds. 


By Richard Wadgh, Winnipeg. 

First Prize Essay read at the Farmers' 
Institute Meeting held at Indian 
Heady Assa. 


A great deal might be said about the 
nature oi the different varieties of 
weeds and different ways of dealing 
with them, but the best course I know is 
to begin with the farmer himself. Get 
him to see that weeds are daylight plun¬ 
derers, that are feasting on the moisture 
and soil food of the crops, out of which 
h; seeks to gain his living, and if he 
has any spirit he will try to down the 
thieves. Slackness of purpose in the 
man whose business it is to do the fight¬ 
ing and plan for the prolonged cam¬ 
paign that is necessary to eventual suc¬ 
cess, is the sure forerunner of failure, 
for wherever there i& a will there will 
be found a way to achieve the desired 
result. 

Accurate knowledge of the nature of 
the weeds to be eradicated is another 
essential to success. Our worst weeds 
are annuals and all the worst varieties 
have been imported. In the Northwest 
the “Canada thistle,” an importation 
from England and not a native, is not 
abundant, and the native grasses are not 
dangerous, therefore our first study 
must be the annuals, whether classed 
as noxious or not. The weedy plants 
of the original prairie, have been slow¬ 
ly preparing the soil for our purposes, 
and can nearly all be killed by well- 
planned breaking and backsetting. _ 

Of the annuals, French weed is an 
exceptional variety. It will germinate 
from April to November, and the plants 
that start in the fall will live under the 
snow all winter. Every other annual I 
know of will die in the fall, and if not 
mature enough to leave half ripe seed, 
will do no hann and may do some good 
by holding snow. Any French weed 
found alive in spring should at once be 
cultivated out of existence before grain 

is sown. 

The size of seed is to be taken into 
account. Small seeds such as French 
weed rarely germinate if buried more 
than an inch and a half. Buckwheat 
and ragweed being large, will come up 
through four inches of cover, and are 
usually rather late in appearing. 

Spring is the great growing season 
for all annuals, and on that account, a 
late sown crop such as barley may be 
put in well on in June after repeated 
cultivation earlier in the year has ger¬ 
minated and, as a natural result, de¬ 
stroyed, myriads of such weeds. 

But in a district mainly devoted to 
wheat growing the best of all means of 
weed destruction is early and skilfully 
handled summer fallowing of last 
year’s stubble. Let me here outline my 
ideal for such work. I would in a 
damp fall such as we have just gone 
through, harrow or otherwise surface 
cultivate the stubble field that all the 
seeds dropped on the surface might be 
put in the best position for early ger¬ 
mination next spring. Another round 
of the harrow in spring would help still 
more to tickle those surface seeds into 
life. As soon as the main crop of the 
season has been got in, the plowing of 
that fallow should be started and car¬ 
ried through, using the harrow close 
behind the plow so that as little mois¬ 
ture as possible should be lost. Deep 
plowing always preferred. Two rounds 

of the harrow close behind the plow 
should make a mould in which foul 
seeds will germinate freely. Without 
using the best means to ensure prompt 
weed germination, after the land has 
been plowed, all hope of free destruc¬ 
tion of annuals may be abandoned till 
summer rains supply another opportun¬ 
ity. But if rightly caught, that land at 
that season should be moist enough to 
start weed germination. As soon as 
they show above ground two more 
rounds of the harrow will kill them 
and start a fresh crop to be killed in the 
same way. Buckwheat will not come 
v/ith the first flight but all its seeds 


within reach of the call of spring will 
come later and get killed. Should a 
rainy day come along, the work of weed 
destruction will receive fresh impetus. 
The harrow can be started again as 
soon as the land is in trim, and by Aug¬ 
ust nearly all the foul seeds near the 
surface will have been coaxed to grow 
to their own destruction. In rare cases 
rain might come to check harrowing 
long enough to let the weeds get so 
strong that the harrow would not dis¬ 
lodge them, and in that case the culti¬ 
vator would have to be used. But 
here the risks are all for a shortage of 
moisture, and the harrow, the cheap¬ 
est of all weed destroyers, will, if wisely 
guided, ensure a clean surface for next 
year’s seeding and an ideally perfect 
seed bed for wheat at the same time. 

Another splendid plan for killing 
weeds is to use the weeder among the 
newly sprung wheat as soon as the 
weeds show in the seed leaf. Buck¬ 
wheat will not come in time to be af¬ 
fected by his early round of the weed¬ 
er. But I have seen the harrow used 
with perfect success sometimes wrong 
side uppermost on well-drilled grain 


five inches high, to kill buckwheat four 
inches high. The weeds were crushed 
and the grain nothing the worse. Be¬ 
sides killing the weeds the spring use 
of the light harrow or weeder provides 
a choice mulch for the growing grain. 

In very extreme cases land might be 
plowed twice in one summer to bring 
more seeds within reach of the germinat¬ 
ing influences of warmth, air and mois¬ 
ture, but the ordinary plan is enough 
for all ordinary cases. 

There are a few comparatively harm¬ 
less varieties of biennial weeds in this 
country, but the methods good for an¬ 
nuals are equally effective in their case. 

Should there be patches of sweet 
grass on low plots, the harrowing, al¬ 
ways good against annuals, would 
break the grass roots in small pieces 
and spread them all over the field. This 
can be avoided by steering clear of such 
spots when the harrow is being used, 
and letting the grass grow a few inches, 
then plowing down all such spots, do¬ 
ing the same if need be next spring. 
But sweet grass, if not unwisely hand¬ 
led, is not a dangerous weed, and can 
be effectually disposed of when it is 
found in any quantity, by allowing it 
to grow till the end of May, then plow¬ 


ing it clean and truly with a six-inch 
furrow and sowing it with six-rowed 
barley. A few spots of it in a wheat 
field need cause little anxiety. 

If thistles are found in small patches, 
cover them with a straw stack or dung 
pile. If more abundant, late spring 
plowing just when they are in bloom,not 
later, and the free use of the cultivator 
to hinder them from forming green 
leaves, will work them almost entirely 
out in a single season. Early fall plow¬ 
ing has the same effect, if well done. 

The prevention of weed growth by 
means of early and well planned sum¬ 
mer-fallowing, combined with the use 
of the light harrow or weeder, had 
they been known and practiced earlier 
would have to a great extent kept down 
the excessive weed growth from which 
most of us still suffer, but now that the 
soil has got saturated through,ignorance 
and neglect, the task of suppression 
must be slower and more difficult, for 
by no possible effort can all the bad 
seeds in any kind of land be cleared 
out in one year. We must stay with 
the job and vary our treatment. Rota¬ 
tion with green crops, that can be sum¬ 


mer cultivated, would be a great help. 
Next to that Brome grass. We should 
never forget that weeds in excess are 
just nature’s silent protest against ex¬ 
cessive and continuous wheat growing. 
The longer we persevere in trying to 
grow wheat only or mainly, the more 
difficult will it be to keep down weed 
growth. 

One form of prevention has often 
been neglected. We have carried round 
from one farm to another, in threshing 
machinery, lots of bad seed, and also 
left the grades and idle lands to ripen 
seeds, such as tumbling weed, till in a 
few years the country was covered and 
a big contract prepared for all who 
work for their suppression. Many such 
seeds will roll for miles in a winter 
day, and the growth of maple hedges 
along road allowances might do much 
to mitigate this form of weed circula¬ 
tion. The local weed inspector should 
not confine his work to the mere des¬ 
truction of weeds, he should be a reli¬ 
able adviser on all such matters to 
those who through lack of skill and ex¬ 
perience fail to do their share of weed 
suppression. The task is a very serious 
one, and cannot be too early or too 
vigorously prosecuted. To use a fam¬ 


iliar phrase, it will need “a long pull, a 
strong pull and a pull altogether,” to 
remedy the evil largely due to our past 
carelessness and indifference. As we 
stay with the work, we are sure to find 
out the easiest and best ways of doing 
it. 

The question of expense is one that 
must not be overlooked. I have heard 
a learned professor advise a crowd of 
farmers to collect by hand the roots of 
sweet grass and couch grass, and hand- 
pull annuals. When we have reached 
the stage that hand-pulling is feasible 
the victory will have been nearly won. 
Please note that I have propounded 
modes of treatment by which one man 
can go over from ten to twenty acres 
a day and kill weeds wholesale in very 
cheap and simple ways, which, besides 
killing weeds at their most tender stage 
of existence, are also the very best 
means to ensure a large and profitable 
crop of grain. 


Personalities that are made to do 
duty as family jokes are never funny to 
strangers. 


Potato Growing. 


Among a great many useful experi¬ 
ments made by the Experimental 
Union of Ontario various modes of 
handling potato seed have been tried. 
No mention is made of uncut potatoes. 
But the difference between seed cut 
and planted directly afterwards and 
the same potatoes left cut a few days 
resulted in nearly 20 bushels more 
yield to the acre for the seed planted 
when cut. The effect of coating the 
newly cut seed with land plaster was to 
increase the yield 16 bushels to the 
acre. The quality of the crop after 
dusted seed was also very much su¬ 
perior. 


W. G. Rogers, Carberry, Man., Jan. S, 1901: 
“The Nor’-West Farmer has made progres¬ 
sive strides along the avenue of advance¬ 
ment during the last decade, and I hold that 
the Manitoba farmer desiring to keep abreast 
of the times, or even make an honest liv¬ 
ing without such a journal, must necessarily 
labor very hard or work himself to death to 
accomplish it, while his neighbor who reads 
The Nor’-West Farmer, learning the prac¬ 
tical lessons from the leading agriculturists 
of the country which appear In every issue, 
must make labor light and life worth living.” 



Saw-Milling at Garland, Man. 

The situation ol Theo. A. Burrows’ Mill at Garland is a very pretty one. It is located right on the Canadian Northern Railway, about fifty miles 
north-west of Dauphin, and a few miles to the east of the Duck Mountains, and employs about fifty men. Something like 40 000 feet of 
lumber is manufactured daily. Large quantities of shingles and laths are also sawn. From twelve to fifteeu cars of lumber are shipped per 
week. Last spring the writer was informed that there were about five millions of feet of lumber—sawn and unsawn -in the yard at this point. 
Some splendid spruce logs, running up to 30 inches across the base, were as fine looking ” food for the saw ” as could be found anywhere. 
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SPORTING GOODS 



The Hingston Smith Arms Co. 

Has been established in Winnipeg for over 20 
years, sell SPORTING GOODS of all kinds, issue 3 Catalogues 

yearly, and invite comparison of values with all competitors. 
Be sure you have the cats. 

THE HINGSTON SMITH ARMS CO., - Winnipeg, Man. 


I 
♦ 

♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
1 John Watson Manufacturing Go. Ld. | 

134 PRINCESS ST., WINNIPEG, MAN. 1 


Ask for “Watson ” Sleighs, Feed Cutters, Grain Grinders, &c., of your 
dealer. There is more value in them than any others. You will see if you 
only look. If your dealer does not keep them write us direct. 


I General Agents for GRAND DETOUR PLOW CO., of Dixon, III. I 


How Much Wheat Shall We 
Sow Per Acre? 

By T. IV. Hutchinson, Ponoka, Alta. 

When I started raising wheat twelve 
years ago I was under the impression 
that the more seed I sowed the better. 
In fact, I had an idea that the more 1 
sowed the more I would reap. Care¬ 
ful observation soon convinced me to 
the contrary. The second crop I sowed 
was eighty acres, fifty acres on break¬ 
ing, thirty acres on the previous year's 
backset. Thirty acres on one side of 
the field was so thin, owing to being 
badly covered and birds getting the 
seed, that several neighbors told rtie 
I would not get my seed off it. This 
I fully believed, but the way that field 
stooled out was simply amazing, and 
the length of the heads was astonish¬ 
ing. This field was threshed by itself 
and yielded twenty-seven bushels to 
the acre from the machine. The other 
fifty acres, which came up in good 
shape and looked on the start fully 
three times as good, yielded twenty- 
three bushels per acre. The thirty ac¬ 
res took only forty pounds of twine to 
tie it, or I might say, one pound of 
manilla twine tied seventeen bushels of 
wheat. The fifty acres took a little 
over two pounds per acre and averaged 
about eleven bushels to the pound of 
twine. The reason for the thin field 
turning out so much better than the 
other was in the size of the heads. I 
counted lots of heads containing be¬ 
tween 60 and 70 grains each. 

This gave me a pointer and I de¬ 
cided to experiment a little on my 
next crop. The following year I sow¬ 
ed one hundred and thirty acres of 
wheat with a Havana press drill. Ori 
one hundred and ten acres I sowed 
one and one-half bushels per acre, the 
remaining twenty acres I sowed with 
one bushel per acre. The one hundrel 
and ten acres turned out sixteen bush¬ 
els per acre and the twenty acres twen¬ 
ty bushels per acre. The straw was fully 
four inches longer on the thin sowing 
The next year I sowed one acre with 
one peck of wheat, about ten acres 
with one-half bushel, ten acres with 
three pecks and the remainder of my 
crop with one bushel per acre. These 
plots were all sown on a one hundred 
and sixty acre field side by side and 
the amount sowed was measured after 
being treated for smut. The plots that 
were sown to one peck, and one-half 
bushels, looked thin until the latter 
part of June, when from that time on 
there was no perceptible difference to 
be seen in the crop. I did not keep 
these plots separate at threshing, but 
was convinced that the thin sowing was 
fully equal to the other. From that 
time I have only once sown over one 
bushel per acre after being bluestoned, 
and then I sowed one full sack on one 
acre. It looked nice when it came up, 
but the first dry spell went hard with 
it and at the time of cutting the binder 
would hardly catch it, while the thin 
sowing was a good crop. 

To sum up this question and go into 
all the different details would take a 
lot of space, as there are so many dif¬ 
ferent aspects to it. I have no doubt 
locality has a great deal to do with it. 
The locality where this grain was sown 
is about 25 miles S. W. of Deloraine. 
The soil is a black sandy loam, prac¬ 
tically the same as most of Southern 
Manitoba, but possibly more subject 
to drouth. Another thing and one of 
the most important, is the quality of 
land. Land that is in good shape, 
such as summer fallow and sown early, 
needs far less seed than old land or 
land that is sown late. New land that 
is rough also requires a little more 
seed than new land that is in good 
shape. The last few years I have sown 
the following amounts of seed, after 
being treated for smut: On summer 
fallow, new land and fall plowing, that 
is in good shape, 50 pounds; on fall 
plowed land that shows signs of wear 
and late spring plowing, 60 pounds. 
The reason I always sow about the 
same amount, whether the grain is 
plump or slightly shrunken, is because 


I always fan my seed grain twice, put¬ 
ting it through a large sieve, thereby 
taking out any small grain, and an¬ 
other reason is, that since following 
thin sowing I am very seldom troubled 
with any shrunken grains. I sell near¬ 
ly every bushel I raise for No. 1 hard, 
and at the same time I raise as good 
a crop (and generally a few bushels 
better, especially if the season is a dry 
one as any one in that part of the 
country. 

Now I don’t want anyone to go and 
sow their land next spring with one-half 
bushel or three pecks of wheat per 
acre, through what I have said, as I 
am simply giving my own individual 
experience; but I do think this qup- 
tion is a little more worthy of consid¬ 
eration on the part of farmers, who 
can experiment in their own districts. 
If by such means they can effect a sav¬ 
ing of three pecks or one bushel of 
wheat or oats per acre, there is no one 
more deserving of it than themselves. 


Tests for the Vitality of Seed at 
the Central Experimental 
Farm. 

Wm. Saunders, Director, Experimen¬ 
tal Farms, Ottawa, writes:— 

The past season has in certain locali¬ 
ties been unfavorable for the perfect 
maturing of grain. In some districts 
it has been injured by rain during har¬ 
vest or from being stacked before fully 
dry, thus causing it to sprout or heat, 
while in other localities it has suffered 
more or less from early autumn frost. 
When exposed to either of these con¬ 
ditions cereals are apt to lose a por¬ 
tion of their vitality or to have it so 
weakened as to produce when sown an 
unsatisfactory growth. The character 
of the crop is greatly influenced by the 
quality of the seed used, and to obtain 
the best results it should have its ger¬ 
minating power unimpaired, so that 
when placed in the soil the young plants 
may make a prompt and vigorous start. 
Hence it is very important that farm¬ 
ers should ascertain whether the grain 
they are holding for seed posseses the 
vitality necessary to. produce a good 
crop. 

By instruction of the Honorable 
Minister of Agriculture, provision has 
been made whereby the vitality of seed 
can be ascertained without cost to the 
individual, and any farmer in the Do¬ 
minion. who may have any varieties 
which he desires to have tested can get 
the information he seeks, by forwarding 
to the Director of the Eperimental 
Farms, Ottawa, samples of such grain 
or seeds. Samples may be sent free 
through the mail and an ounce or two 
is sufficient for the purpose. About 
two weeks are required to complete a 
test It is hoped that all who desire to 
avail themselves of the provision of¬ 
fered will send in their samples early 
so that the work may be completed in 
good season. 


A Wisconsin farmer who was in the 
way of making extensive contracts with 
lumbermen for hay was alwavs noted 
for the bright green quality of his hay. 
How he did it was a secret of his own, 
but this is about the size of it. Green 
cut hay has always a tendency to 
mould. He met this difficulty by the 
use of air slaked lime. On the corner 
uprights of his hav rack he hung two 
nails of this drv lime. When loading 
he dusted the hay with a handful or 
two of the lime, using about the two 
pails on a good load of hay. By the 
the time the hav was built in the stack 
the lime was fairly well mixed with the 
hay, and must have killed any tendency 
to mould, for that hav always came out 
clear and bright. There was a little 
dust on it, but the horses seemed to 
like it better than any other that was 
offered them. It is worth trying here 
when the next hay season comes round. 


When writing advertisers, mention 
The Nor’-West Farmer. 


Prize for Arrangement of Farm 
Buildings. 

A subscriber suggests that we offer 
a prize for arrangement of farm build¬ 
ings. The idea is a good one in some 
ways, but has its limitations. One of 
these is the nature of the ground on 
which it is proposed to build. Another 
is the fact that nearly all our farm 
buildings have been put up piecemeal, 
and perhaps very few of them would 
have been arranged as they now are if 
the owners had had a clean field to be¬ 
gin on. But we agree that the sugges¬ 
tion may prove useful, and offer $5.00 
for a sketch showing what in our judg¬ 
ment is the most desirable arrangement 
for the buildings needed on a half-sec¬ 
tion farm in Manitoba where mixed 
farming is followed. If reference be 
made to existing combinations, so much 
the better, as it will give a chance to 
discuss the merits and defects of such 
arrangements by those who know the 
places referred to. It is manifest that 
there may be on many farms local con¬ 
ditions which a clear-headed planner 
can turn to good account. Conveni¬ 
ence of access from one building to 
another is of importance in a winter 
climate such as ours, but that again is 
offset by the extra risk of fire, when 
most of the buildings are combined in 
one block. A shelter belt at proper 
distance from the buildings is always 
a desirable feature. What we want is a 
sketch, showing relative location of 
farm house and other buildings, along 
with the yard, space, garden ground 
and shelter belt best suited to a mixed 
farm in Manitoba. 


“As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman ; 

Though she bends him, she obeys 
him. 

Though she draws him, yet she fol¬ 
lows. 

Useless each without the other !’’ 

Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said within himself and pondered. 
Mi.ch perplexed by various feelings, 
Lihtlcss, longing, hoping, fearing. 
Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 

Of the lovely I.aughing Water. 

11 the land of the Dacotahs. 

—Longfellow. 


Why Kruger Loved the Jews. 

A popular Jewish paper tells a story 
of Oom Paul, who is known to be very 
partial to Jews as a body. He was con¬ 
versing with Mr. Sara Marks, of Pre¬ 
toria, and jocularly remarked: “It is 
true you Jewish people have no country 
of your own, but you are very dear to 
me; for does not the Bible bristle with 
incidents of the greatness of Israel ? 
Why, we, as Christians, owe everything 
to the Jews. But,” he added, with a 
shrug of his shoulders and a twinkle in 
both eyes, “ where can you find in the 
Bible, in the Old or New Testament, 
any reference to Englishmen? ” 

The old man chuckled hugely at this 
sally, and slapping Mr. Marks on the 
shoulder, he went on: “Yes, I say, 
where in the Bible can you find any re¬ 
ference to those Englishmen, who now 
make such a noise in the world? Where, 
I ask ? ” 


There is no end of entertainment in 
minding your own business. 

Why is it dangerous to take a nap 
in the train ?—Because trains run over 
sleepers. 

Remember, you cannot climb the 
ladder of success by treading on other 
people’s corns. 

The most dangerous time to go in 
the country is when the trees are 
shooting and the bull rushes out. 

When the chimney is cold it is often 
difficult to light a fire without making 
a great deal of smoke. To prevent 
this, burn a few pieces of paper in the 
chimney or smoke flue and thus start 
a’.i upward current. 

When women go to buy a dress in 
Japan they tell the shopkeeper their 
ages, and if they are inarried_ or not, 
because there are special designs for 
the single and double relations of life 
as well as for the ages. The conse¬ 
quence of this painful custom is that 
one can tell the age of every woman 
and tell whether she is married pre¬ 
cisely as though she were labelled. 
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The Water Witch. 

Whether the method of finding water 
by the use of a hazel twig or similar 
appliance is a delusion or a reliable pro¬ 
cess, has always been a matter for dis¬ 
pute. For some years W. F. Barrett, 
Professor of Experimental Physics in 
the Royal College of Science at Dublin, 
Ireland, has been engaged investigating 
this question and has recently issued his 
second report on the result of his en¬ 
quiries. In his first report he cited 152 
cases, in the next he deals with new 
cases, some of them worked out under 
his own supervision. About 90 per 
cent, of all the cases have been success¬ 
ful in their results. The “dowser,” as 
this water finder is called in England, 
sometimes works without the aid of the 
forked stick, but whether he does so or 
not must use an extreme amount of 
concentrated attention if he is to suc¬ 
ceed. Very prominent people, such as 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne, 
have employed these water finders and 
the public in general have great faith in 
their skill. One way tried by Prof. 
Barrett was to send different men over 
the same ground, and even if they did 
not select exactly the same places, they 
were generally successful. The learned 
men who have followed the investiga¬ 
tion are trying to account in different 
ways for the possession by a few indi¬ 
viduals of this peculiar faculty in a 
special degree, but still seem a good 
deal bewildered. Professor Barrett 
himself thinks that hypnotism or some 
similar species of “clairvoyance” may 
be provisionally taken as an explana¬ 
tion of this peculiar faculty, which can¬ 
not be explained on any principle 
known to exact science. 


Aid to Cheap Transportation. 

One of the strongest objections hith¬ 
erto made against the feasibility of the 
Hudson’s Bay railroad as an outlet for 
the produce of the great Saskatchewan 
valley, is that the bay is frozen nearly 
half the year. This difficulty may soon 
be successfully dealt with in the case 
of the St. Lawrence navigation, and in 
due course of time the Hudson’s Bay 
cutlet may be dealt with in the same 
way. Speaking before the British As¬ 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence, Admiral Makaroff, the originator 
of the scheme for breaking the ice in 
the Russian ports of the Baltic, said 
that the noted ice-breaking steamer 
Yermak, which was built by the Eng¬ 
lish firm of Armstrong, Whitworth & 
Co., to his design, had in a recent voy¬ 
age in the Polar seas under his com¬ 
mand, been able to pound her way 
through 15 feet of ice at a rate of half a 
mile an hour. She was not built of a 
strength for continuous work so se¬ 
vere as that, but with such possibilities 
Polar exploration is divested of its 
most serious difficulties, and Polar navi¬ 
gation in seas like Hudson’s Bay and 
Straits is only a question of steam 
power. 


Agriculture In District Schools. 

In response to requisitions made by 
Farmers’ Institutes and Agricultural 
Societies, the superintendent of Ver¬ 
million County Schools, Illinios, has 
introduced the study of agriculture as 
a branch of common school education. 
The plan has already been operated a 
year and is found quite popular. He 
uses as class books, “Practical Agri¬ 
culture,” by Prof. C. C. James, of the 
department of agriculture, of Ontario, 
and “The Principles of Agriculture,’ 
by S. H. Bailey, professor of horticul¬ 
ture in Cornell University. It is the 
purpose to make the study of farming 
as practical as possible, and arrange¬ 
ments will be made for work along the 
line of experimentation and the intelli¬ 
gence of the pupil will be appealed to 
rather than the memory. The every¬ 
day facts of farm work, the growth of 
plants, the fertility of soils, and their 
constituent elements, etc., will have 
first attention. 


Suggestions From Subscribers. 

In answer to our request for sugges¬ 
tions from subscribers, the following 
have just come in. A few more will 
still be welcome. 

“May I suggest that you invite your 
readers to send in essays on wheat 
growing (the methods they have found 
most profitable and practicable). A 
few years back you published the prize 
essays on wheat growing. I was a new 
comer and knew absolutely nothing 
about fanning—how helpful those es¬ 
says were to me. I read and re-read 
them many times, and found them reli¬ 
able. Would not a repetition of such 
papers be valued by the new comers 
who are seeking for advice on the best 
methods for spring work?” 

“What is the best way to utilize the 
manure? I think there is no better plan 
than spreading on the fields straight 
from stables taking the precaution to 
leave all dry bedding in stables, and to 
spread the manure thin.” 

“Allow me to say I have found The 
Farmer sound and reliable in its teach¬ 
ings and warnings; one will not go far 
wrong if its pages are carefully studied 
and practised.” 


Played Out. 

There are lands in this country that 
are already regarded, and with much 
show of truth, as played out. But is 
this really the fact? 'These same lands 
if subjected to chemical analysis would 
show lots of dormant plant food, and 
when our farming skill is equal to the 
skill of that chemist we will be able to 
bring that dormant food into active use 
as fast as we need it. Our business is 
to cultivate so that plant food can be 
made available just when the plant 
needs it, not before or after. By skill¬ 
ed cultivation, what is called the me¬ 
chanical condition of the soil can be 
greatly improved, and that in combina¬ 
tion with intelligent manuring will fit 
the soil for all the duty we can properly 
lay upon it. Cut and run farming is 
frowned on by nature, and that is only 
another name for nature’s God. 


Scotland with a population of 4,000,- 
000 , has only about twice the area under 
cultivation that is worked by Manitoba 
with less than one-twentieth of her 
population. 

Rosthern farmers want a grist mill 
and a meeting is to be held to discuss 
the scheme of giving a bonus for the 
purpose of inducing some one to build 
in the near future. 

The average yearly wage of a Danish 
farm laborer last year was $60 ,and his 
board was about the same, making the 
yearly cost to the farmer of such a man 
only $120. This is higher than for pre¬ 
vious years. 

The 23rd All-England plowing match 
was recently held in Kent, when 124 
picked men competed. Men working 
with plows made by Howard, of Bed¬ 
ford, had nearly all the prizes and the 
championship of the field. 

A correspondent in an exchange sug¬ 
gests that a tax on every dog of $2 a 
year, to be paid to the road building 
fund, would do two very useful things. 
It would discourage the keeping of idle 
dogs and help to fill the country with 
better roads. 

The Oak Lake News quotes the ex¬ 
perience of W. Gompf of Woodworth, 
who kills two birds with one stone by 
blending grain and stock growing, in 
the following manner. Late in the 
summer he sows oats thinly on his 
summer fallow, which gives him pas¬ 
ture when he brings his stock from the 
herd, and by doing this it also saves 
the soil from blowing in the early 
spring. On his own land he has so far 
paid most attention to grain growing, 
sending out his young stock in summer 
with a herd. His present plan does 
well in the meantime, but as time goes 
on he will have to grow Brome grass 
instead of late oats. 


Points of Excellence. 

A Few Reasons Which Are Rapidly 
Making a New Catarrh Cure 
Famous. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, the new 
Catarrh cure, has the following advan¬ 
tages over other catarrh remedies:— 

First: These tablets contain no coca¬ 
ine, morphine or any other injurious 
drug and are as safe and beneficial for 
children as for adults; this is an im¬ 
portant point when it is recalled that 
ir.any catarrh remedies do contain these 
very objectionable ingredients. 

Next: Being in tablet form, this rem¬ 
edy does not deteriorate with age, or an 
exposure to the air, as liquid prepara- 
,tions invariably do. 

Next: The tablet form no't only pre¬ 
serves the medicinal properties, but it is 
so far more convenient to carry and to 
use at any time that it is only a ques¬ 
tion of time when the tablet will entire¬ 
ly supersede liquid medicines as it has 
already done in the medical department 
of the United States army. 

Next: No secret is made of the com¬ 
position of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; 
they contain the active principle of Eu¬ 
calyptus bark, red gum, blood root and 
Hydrastin, all harmless antiseptics, 
which, however, are death to catarrhal 
germs wherever found, because they 
eliminate them from the blood. 

Next: You cannot cure catarrh by lo¬ 
cal applications to the nose and throat, 
because these are simply local symptoms 
and such treatment can not possibly 
reach the real seat of catarrhal disease 
which is the blood; for this reason in¬ 
halers, douches, sprays and powders 
ne\er really cure catarrh, but simply 
give temporary relief which a dose of 
plain salt and water will do just as well. 

Catarrh must be driven out of the 
.system, out of the blood, by an internal 
remedy because an internal remedy is 
the only kind which can be assimilated 
into the blood. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets do this bet¬ 
ter than the old form of treatment be- 
cai se they contain every safe specific 
known to modern science in the anti¬ 
septic treatment of the disease. 

Next: The use of inhalers, and spray¬ 
ing apparatus, besides being ineffective 
and disappointing is expensive, while a 
icomplete treatment of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets can be had at any drug store in 
the United States and Canada for 50c. 


BiSSELL’S 

Disk Harrow 

StroMf, durable 
and compact, 
with tremend- 
oua capacity for 
work, 7 and 
% ft. aiacs, for 2 , 
t cr 4 horsca. 

Write for par- 
tieulara. Price# 
will intcrcit. 

T. E. Bissell, Ferps, Ont. 

page 0 lui Sltel Kulici. 


WANTED 

in erery locality throughout Canada to Introduei 
our goods, tacking up show card# on tree#, feu- 
CCS, along roads, and all conspicuous places, also 
distributing small adyertising matter. Commls- 
lion or salary 260.00 per month and expenses not 
to exceed |2.50 per day. Steady employment to 
rood, honest reliable mem. No experience need- 
fuL Write for full particulars. 

THE EMPIRE MEDICINE GO., LONDON, 0N1 


FAMILY KNITTER 

Simplest, Cheapest, Best,' 

Price - $8.00 

'Writt for particulars to 

BOX 72, DUNDAS, ONT 

AGENTS WANTED. 

John Geiger, Douglas, Man., Dec. 17, 
19(10: “ I have been taking The Nor’- 
West farmer for the last two years, and 
I must say that it is a very valuable 
paper to the farmer.” 


THE 

RAZOR STEEL 

Sacrat-Tampar, Crasa-Cut 

saw 



We take pleasure in offering to the 
public a saw manufactured of the finest 
quality of steel and a temper which 
toughens and refines the steel, gives a 
keener cutting edge and holds it longer 
than by any process kaown. A saw, to 
cutfast, ‘ ‘must hold a keen cutting edge. ’ * 

This secret process of temper ia known 
and used only by ourselves. 

These saws are elliptic ground thin 
back, requiring less set than any aaw 
now made—perfect taper from tooth to 
back. 

Now, we ask you, when you go to buy 
a saw, to ask for the Maple Leaf, Razor 
Steel, Secret Temper Saw, and if you are 
told that some other saw is as good, ask 
your merchant to let you take them both 
home aud try them, and keep the one 
you like the best. 

Silver steel is no longer a guarantee of 
quality, as some of the poorest steel made 
is now branded silver steel. We have the 
sole right for the “Razor Steel ’’ brand. 

It does not pay to buy a saw for one 
dollar less and lose 25c. per day in labor, 
■your saw must hold a keen edge to do a 
large day’s work. 

Theusands of these saws are shipped to 
the United States and sold at a higher 
price than the best American saws. 

Manufactured only by 

SHURLY& DIETRICH 

Maple Leaf Saw Werka. 

GALT, ONT. 

The Survival of the Fittest. 


Carrie’s Pumps 

Estibliihed in 1873. 

RUPERT ST. EAST, WINNIPEG. 

Opposite Brunswick Hotel. 


FRSXS 

Earn this handsome necklet bv selling 
only 2 doz. large (<ackages of aellcious 
perfume at 10 cts. a package. It Is so 
fragrant and lasting that a single pack> 
age placed in a haiidkorobief bt>x op 
bureau drawer will Mpfume theentlra 
contents for years. It is in the 8 popular 
odors: Rose, Violet and Heliotrope, and 
is put up in packages bearing lovely de¬ 
signs of flowers and leaves In all the 
delicate and varied colors of nature. 
Notlilng sells like it. Everybodv buys 
It. One hour’s easy work will earn this 
magnificent ruff. It is made of selected 
skins and Is a perfect imitation of the 
finest sable. It is 29 inches long, has a 
Peal head and tail and makes a comfort¬ 
able and fashionable addition to the win¬ 
ter dress. Write and we will send the 
perfume. Sell it, return the money, and 
your Ruff will be sent tbe same day 
postpaid. This offer is good for 30 days. 
THE ROSE PERFUME CO- • BOX 820. TORONTO- 


When writing advertisers, quote The Farmer. 
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The Rocky Mountain Forests. 

In a recent contribution to Rod and 
Gun, a Canadian periodical, J. S. Den¬ 
nis, deputy minister of public works 
for the Territories, points out the ad¬ 
vantages to be gained by preserving as 
much as possible the natural timber on 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. Beneath the shade of this forest 
growth mosses collect and preserve the 
melted snows from evaporation till they 
have first done duty in watering the 
country to the east of them. As irri¬ 
gation extends the necessity for a reli¬ 
able water supply in the hot summer 
will make the beneficial action of such 
natural methods of water storage more 
manifest.’ Towards the north there is a 
much greater supply of water brought 
in by the clouds from the Pacific coast, 
and the rainfall of the district north of 
Calgary is pretty liberal. But as we ap¬ 
proach the American boundary the rain 
and snow fall is lighter, hence the ne¬ 
cessity for the irrigation system now 
being introduced and for conserving 
the forest areas which help to hold it. 
Mr. Dennis says: “Something has al- 
already been done towards that end by 
the reservation as a forest area of the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains 
from the Bow river south to the inter¬ 
national boundary, and great credit is 
due the present Minister of the Interior, 
the Hon. Mr. Sifton, for having taken 
up this question in the press of multitu¬ 
dinous duties, resulting in the organi¬ 
zation of a forestry branch of his de¬ 
partment.” ’ 


Value of the Bee. 


The value of the bee in the work for 
fertilizing plants by carrying pollen 
■ from one plant to another is greater 
than its use in producing honey. In 
fact, without the aid of bees many 
crops would be complete failures. Dar¬ 
win found that in 100 heads of purple 
clover protected from the visitations of 
bees not a seed was produced, while 
100 heads visited by bees produced 
nearly 3,000 seeds. When two varieties 
of certain plants are grown in the same 
neighborhood there is a liability of 
cross-fertilization, as bees forage over 
a wide territory. It will, therefore, 
pay the farmer or fruit-grower to keep 
at least one hive of bees or encourage 


his neighbor to do so. 

At the Oregon Experiment Station 
they forced a number of peach trees in¬ 
to bloom under glass last November, 
and introduced a colony of bees into 
the house, first protecting one tree so 
that the bees could not get to it. From 
that tree all the fruit dropped when the 
stones began to form. From the others 
not a fruit dropped, and the fruit was 
so abundant that it was necessary to 
thin out severely. This shows very 
clearly how much every orchardist is 
indebted to the hee-keeper for the suc¬ 
cess of his fruit crop, as without the 
bees there would not be insects enough 
to pollenise the blossoms. 


The Oldest Tree In the World. 

The oldest tree in the world is re¬ 
ported to he an oak, on the Island of 
Cos, in Asia Minor, which, according 
to a painstaking German investigator, 
has attained the very respectable age 
of 2,900 years. The authority has ar¬ 
rived at this conclusion from a careful 
examination on the ground. Tradition 
lias it that the philosopher Hippocrates, 
who was born on the island, often as¬ 
sembled his pupils under the welcome 
shade of this very tree’s branches. 
Now, Hippocrates lived five centuries 
before the Christian era, and if this is 
the same old tree it has indeed estab¬ 
lished a fine record for longevity. The 
trunk of this ancient oak has a dia¬ 
meter of over 27 feet. 


Report of the U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture for 1900. 
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Only those who can find time to read 
and study this report can have any idea 
of the extent and value of the work 
now under the control of the U.S. 
Minister of Agriculture. Flis field of 
operations extends from Alaska to the 
equator, and the remotest wilds of Si¬ 
beria have been ransacked for plants 
and seeds that could be turned to good 
account at some point or other in the 
widely differing soils and climates of 
the different States of the Union. In 
experimental work, besides a valuable 
central station at Washington, every 
State of the Union has its own station 
in close co-operation. The grass gar¬ 
den at Washington, with its nearly 500 
varieties, is only one example of the 
extent and thoroughness of the work 
of the botanical department, while its 
herbarium contains more than 5.0(10 
mounted specimens of grasses and for¬ 
age plants. The publication department 
at Washington has sent out over 7,000,- 
000 copies of the various publications 
issued, besides refusing ten times more 
applications than ever before. 

Besides botany and the great work of 
seed and plant distribution, the work 
covers animal industry in its various re¬ 
lations. chemistry of food, soil and soil 
products, entomology and meteorology. 
The weather forecast department is a 
most valuable feature, such storms a.s 
that which ruined Galveston being pre¬ 
dicted days before they came. The 
collection and control of the splendid 
display of American produce last year 
at Paris and this year at Buffalo, are 
important incidents in the year’s work, 
and the field is widening year by year, 
while the value of the work done in¬ 
creases in importance. We compli¬ 
ment the minister on his wide domain 
and the skill and care with which it is 
cultivated. 


Mrs. Hewitt, wife of Rural Dean 
Hewitt, of Manitou, has succeeded in 
ripening nine oranges, the first example 
of the kind we have heard of in Mani¬ 
toba. 

James Westcott, Whitewood. Assa., 
Dec. 18, 1900: “Cannot get along with¬ 
out your valuable paper. Think you 
are making immense improvements in 
it every year.” 

The people of the United States con¬ 
sume, it is said, 200,000,000 bottles of 
pickles annually. 
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Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The annual convention of the Onta¬ 
rio Bee-Keepers’ Association was held 
at Niagara Falls early in December. 
The financial affairs of the association 
are in good shape. The 1900 crop of 
honey was a very light one. The in¬ 
spector of apiaries reported that foul 
brood was on the decrease, owing to 
the instruction and assistance given by 
the inspector. Excellent addresses and 
papers were given and the association 
asked to make an exhibit at the Pan- 
American Exposition. 
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Where the Little Babies Go. 

I wonder, O I wonder, where the little 
faces go, 

That come and smile and stay awhile, 
and pass like flakes of snow—■ 

The dear, wee baby faces that the world 
has never known, 

But mothers hide, so tender-eyed, deep 
in their hearts alone. 

I love to think that somewhere, in the 
country we call heaven. 

The land most fair of everywhere will 
unto them be given. 

A land of little faces—very little, very 
fair—■ 

/^nd every one shall know her own and 
cleave unto it there. 

O grant it, loving Father, to the broken 
hearts that plead! 

Thy way is best — yet O, to rest in per¬ 
fect faith indeed! 

To know that we shall find them, even 
them, the wee white dead. 

At Thy right hand, in Thy bright land, 
by living waters led! 

—British Weekly. 


How Horrie H.flped. 

Fred Dallis had been in love with 
Nettie Grey for the past two years. 
Though brave enough in other things, 
in love he was timidity itself. He ador¬ 
ed Nettie and more than twenty time.- 
he had tried to tell her so, and as mam. 
times utterly failed. 

One night when he went to see her 
h.e found her trying to amuse her little 
tour-year-old brother. After greeting 
Nettie, he took Horace up in his arms 
who immediately assailed him wi.h 
questions: 

" Mr. Dallas, what makes it so light 
to-night? ” 

“ Why, the moon is full.” 

“ What is it full of? ” 

” Well,” laughed Fred, “ that’s a pos¬ 
er; green cheese, I believe.” 

“ Is it the new moon that is full? ” 

“ Yes, it is the new moon that has got 
full.” 

" What was the matter with the old 
moon ? was it all hwoked up ? ” 

" I suppose so.” 

“ Mr. Dallas, I would like a moon.” 

“ Would you; well, wait till you grow 
big and then you can have a honey¬ 
moon.” 

"Oh, my; is a honey-moon full of 
honey? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And do you have to get all bowked 
up to get one? ” 

“Yes,” laughed Fred, “you have to 
get all broke up before you want one.” 

“ Have you got one? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Tommy said you was all bowked up 
on Nettie, but that you hung fire; where 
did you hang the fire? ” 

“ Horrie.” said Nettie, desperately, 
‘“run away and ask Mary for a cookie.” 

“ All yight. I’ll -get one pretty soon. 
Say, Mr. Dallas, didn’t the fire burn 
you when you bunged it? ” 

“ Yes, pretty badly.” 

“And don’t you want a honey-moon?” 

Yes, if I can get some one to help 
me make one.” 

*' Nettie will help you if you ask her; 
she always helps every one.” 

“ All right, Horrie, you run and eat 
your cookies, and I’ll ask Nettie,” 
laughed Fred, his tongue loosed at last, 
and he made such good use of it that 
Nettie said she would have to consent, 
if only to keep him from crying for the 
moon.—Brownie. 


C. J. Baragar, Elm Creek, Jan. 3, 1901;— 
“We all enjoy The Parmer, and consider it 
a credit to this western country.’’ 


How to Read. 

Perhaps some people may wonder at 
the above heading, and resent it by ask¬ 
ing, “ Does this person think we do not 
know how to read? Does he think us 
so ignorant that we have not learnt our 
letters? ” Y’et there are many people 
who can spell the longest words in the 
dictionary without knowing how to 
read. 

There are two ways of reading. One 
is to read everything that comes to hand 
without discrimination, without thought, 
and without remembrance. It has been 
said by a modern philosopher, “ The 
best way to have no thoughts of one’s 
own is to read those of other people.” 
That is so, if we do not pause to think 
upon what we read. There are many 
people who go through a quantity of 
novels and a mass of light literature 
without getting any mental benefit. 
These are the people who do not know 
what to read; but there are others who 
are wiser in the choice of their litera¬ 
ture, and read really good books, but 
who go from one to another so quickly 
and so carelessly that they, too, are not 
much the better for their reading. 
These are the people who do not know 
how to read. This is a maxim well 
worlh remembering — “ It is better to 
read a few books thoroughly than a lot 
of books carelessly.” 

A book can hardly be called good if 
it does not contain some passage, or at 
least some one sentence worthy of being 
tered up in one's memory, and there 


Couldn't Catch This Fellow. 

“ Well,” said the red-faced man, “the 
most exciting chase I ever had happen¬ 
ed a few years ago in Russia. One 
night, while sleighing about ten miles 
from my destination, I discovered to my 
intense horror that I was being followed 
by a pack of wolves. I fired blindly in¬ 
to the pack, killing one of the brutes, 
and, to my delight saw the others stop 
to devour it. After doing this, how¬ 
ever, they still came on. I kept on re¬ 
peating the dose, with the same result, 
and each occasion gave me an oppor¬ 
tunity to whip up my horses. Finally, 
there was only one wolf left, yet on it 
came with its fierce eyes glaring in an¬ 
ticipation of a good, hot supper.” 

Here the man who had been sitting in 
the corner burst forth into a fit of 
laughter. 

“Why, man, by your way of reckon¬ 
ing the last wolf must have had the rest 
of the pack inside it.” 

“Ah! ” said the red-faced man, “now 
I remember it did wobble a bit! ” 


Flow often little children suffer from 
want of proper training at dinner time. 
I do not refer so much to their manners 
as to the food they leave uneaten. I 
would not suggest that children should 
be forced to eat what they strongly dis¬ 
like, but that they should be trained by 
good cooking and by care on the mo;h- 
er's part to eat all that is wholesome. 
It is quite possible to bring up a child 


Pleasures of Winter. 

I am surprised to see people overlook 
it and think it a matter of congratula¬ 
tion that winter is going, or, if coming, 
is not likely to be a severe one. On the 
contrary, I (put up a petition, annually, 
for as much snow, hail, frost or storm, 
of one kind or another, as the skies can 
possibly afford us. Surely everybody 
is aware of the divine pleasures which 
attend a winter fireside—candles at four 
o’clock, warm hearth-rugs, tea, a fair 
tea-niaker, shutters closed, curtains 
flowing in ample draperies on the floor, 
while the wind and rain are raging 
audibly without. 

“ And at the doors and windows seem 
to call 

As heaven and earth they would to¬ 
gether mell; 

Yet the least entrance find they none at 
all; 

Whence sweeter grows our rest se¬ 
cure in massy hall.” 

All these are items in the description 
of a winter evening which must surely 
be familiar to everybody born in a high 
latitude. I am not “ particular,” as 
people say, whether it be snow, or black 
frost, or wind so strong that as (Mr. 
Anti-Slavery Clarkson says) “ you may 
lean your back against it like a post.” 
I can put up even with rain, provided 
that it rains cats and dogs; but some¬ 
thing of the sort I must have, and if I 
have not. I think myself in a manner 
ni-used: for why am I called on to pay 
so heavily in winter, for coals, and can¬ 
dles, and various privations that will oc¬ 
cur even to gentlemen, if I am not to 
have the article good of its kind. — 
Thomas De Quincey. 

-. <*-.- 

The question, “ Why is spool cotton 
numbered as it is, and why are the fig¬ 
ures not used in regular order? ” is oft¬ 
en asked, says the Boston Journal of 
Commerce. The explanation is this:— 
The numbers on the spools express the 
number of “ hanks ” which are requir¬ 
ed to wind a pound. The very finest 
spinning rarely e.xceeds three hundred 
hanks to the pound, while in the very 
coirsest there is about a half pound in 
each hank. The more common quali¬ 
ties, however, those from which sewing 
thread is usually made, run from ten to 
fifty hanks to the pound, and the sipools 
01 which it is wound are numbered 
from ten to fifty in accordance. 



Farm Home of S. Potter, Spri ghill, Men. 


aie some books which are full of the 
choicest wisdom. How very much bet¬ 
ter it would be to become the possessor 
of these good things, to make them 
one's own, so to speak, rather than read 
them casually and pass them by for 
other books of little value. 

Every reader who reads for instruc¬ 
tion and improvement — and any other 
reading is mere idling—should always 
carry a pencil with him to mark any 
passage which may strike him as being 
worthy of thought and remembrance. 
The reader who has not yet tried this 
will be surprised at the manner the hab¬ 
it grows upon him when he once starts 
doing so. He will find it an additional 
source of pleasure in his reading, and 
the habit of searching for gems will help 
him to give a closer attention to. his 
book and cultivate both his mind and 
his memory. Any sentence, paragraph, 
or poem thus marked should be copied 
into a general notebook, and if the read¬ 
er has time should be learnt by heart. 


A singular example of the vitality of 
disease germs has recently occurred in 
•the United States. Eighteen years ago 
George Greely and wife, of Maple Rap¬ 
ids, Mich., lost their two boys by scarlet 
fever. Their clothing was packed away 
instead of being destroyed, or disin¬ 
fected, until recently, when their nine- 
year-old daughter put on a suit of the 
clothes. She took the fever. The fath¬ 
er is almost insane over the affair, and 
it has become necessary to place a 
guard over him. 


to look forward to “ dumpling day,” and 
■;o rejoice when " roly-poly pudding ’’ is 
brought to the table, while it never 
dreams of meat without its proper pro¬ 
portion of fat. “ I can’t eat fat ” is a 
cry that should not be heard at a tab e 
where the mother is both wise and fir.u. 
Nowadays cod liver oil is almost a ne- { 
cessity in many families, and mothers 
who have not brought up their children 
to eat suet and fat, on finding them ail¬ 
ing take them to the doctor, who 
promptly orders them cod liver oil, 
which has to take the place of the equal¬ 
ly wholesome fat daily rejected by the 
ill-trained child. Let the fat and the 
suet be well and carefully cooked and 
teach your children to eat them. 


The old lady took off her spectacles 
and wiped them contemplatively. ! 

“ Was you in here when Elvira read 
the piece she’s a goin’ to speak on grad¬ 
uation day?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” replied her husband. “ She 
knows a terrible sight, don’t she? ” 

“I’ve heard ’er read ’er essay, an’ I’ve 
heard 'er talk, an’ I’ve seen the picters 
in the books she’s studied, an’ it’s my 
pinion that Elvira knows everything 
thet there is to be knowed — exceptin’ 
how to make strawberry shortcake.” 

A London paper describes the khe- 
dive as the young monarch who rears 
poultry and horses, who speaks six 
larguages, who is a musician, who has 
100,000 pounds per annum, and who, 
though a Mohammedan, possesses but 
one wife. 


“ As far as politics is concerned,” said 
the man with high brow, “ I prefer to 
hold aloof.” ■ 

■ Holding aloof is all right for them 
lat likes it,” said the man with the red 
..e^k, “ but I prefer to hold a job.” 

A young man, hopeful of becoming 
the champion in that line, dived recently 
from a height 130 feet above the water. 
If there are not championships enough to 
go around, let us establish a champion¬ 
ship of fools. 


White-Metal. 

Just what is wanted. Specially 
adapted to home machine re¬ 
pairing. Any man can use it 
with a ladle and a wood fire, 
and make the best boxes possi¬ 
ble to have. Have good boxes, 
save labor, time, power and oil. 
Have machine to crowd to 
service—no heating up. Hard¬ 
wares all sell. No other half 
as good as 

SPOONER’S 

CopperinE 

Shown erery year at Winnipeg Fair 
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For the Boys. 


Hints from a Self-Made Man. 


I'here are boys, not very many of 
them, we fear, scattered here and there, 
all over this wide country who have 
worthy ambitions and aspirations, the 
fulfilment of which seems in their pres¬ 
ent condition almost impossible. They 
have no one like-minded with whom to 
talk of what lies nearest their hearts, 
very few books to read, and a very lim¬ 
ited outlook for the future. We want 
to talk a little to such boys. 

The writer has been there himself, 
and knows all about it. In the first 
place, the mere desire for such oppor¬ 
tunities is often worth as much as the 
facilities which the boys you almost 
envy are favored with, but have no in¬ 
clination to use. And as you go out in¬ 
to the world you will find that the 
advantages you had to struggle for, and 
generally use much self-denial to get at, 
are worth a great deal more in the bat¬ 
tle of life than those that a well-to-do 
father or friends have provided for you. 
The working faculty, the determination 
to get on, and if possible to get up a 
step higher, and the habits of self-cul- 
trre and self-reliance acquired in early 
life, have far greater real value in the 
battle of life than friendless boys have 
any idea of. In this country, more 
'than any other, perhaps, the self-made 
man who began low down and steadily 
worked his way upwards, finds his best 
opportunities. Of course, though, as 
Daniel Webster says, there is always 
plenty of room at the top; it is only a 
few men in a generation that can get to 
■the very top, yet there are great oppor¬ 
tunities for usefulness and correspond¬ 
ing happiness in all the ordinary walks 
of life, and it is one of the very great¬ 
est mistakes you ever made to think 
that if you had had a chance some place 
else you could have done so much bet¬ 
ter, while where you are there is noth¬ 
ing worth holding on to and almost 
nothing worth striving for. You are 
most likely on a farm now or you would 
not be reading The Nor’-West Farmer. 
Have you ever thought that a man who 
thoroughly studies the work on a farm, 
tries to be the most skilful workman, 
and aspires to a knowledge at some fu¬ 
ture opportunity of what such schools 
as the Agricultural Colleges of Ontario 
and Minnesota are calculated to furn¬ 
ish. is the kind of man that is bound to 
be more in demand in the near future 
than ever before. 

It is of course possible that you may 
have in you special faculties that would 
b; more valuable to yourself and the 
world you live in at some other place 
than on the farm, but it is a very great 
nustake to think that because the work 
you must now do is not just what you 
like, you may give it as little thought as 
possible and reserve all your interest 
and ambition for the thing in the future 
you have set your heart on. The writ¬ 
er of this was forced by sheer necessity 
to learn a business for which he had lit¬ 
tle aptitude and no liking. But looking 
back over it all. he does not regret it. 
Having begun, and seeing no w'ay to get 
into the line he wished for, he deter¬ 
mined to make the best of it and do 
everything as well as possible to which 
he put his hand, and that in its way 
biings one of the greatest pleasures in a 
workaday life. Thomas Carlyle says; 
“ Do the work well that lies nearest 
your hand, and when that is well done 
ithe next will be easier to do.” There 
is a story told of an English election .lO 
years ago, at which one of the candi¬ 
dates was a young English nobleman 
and the other a man who had once been 
o footman in his father’s establishment. 
The lordling took occasion to hint that 
his rival had once been a menial in his 
Tather’s castle, had, in fact, blacked the 
boots 'of the family. “ I’m glad,” was 
the retort, ” that my opponent has re¬ 
ferred to this. I know, and he knows, 
that I blacked those boots well. I have 
tried to do everything well since that I 
put my hand to,or I would not have been 
here to-day, and if you send me to par¬ 


liament I shall try to do as well there 
as I have done everything else.” That 
speech won the seat for him. 

Speaking of elections reminds us of 
the case of one of the most interesting 
young men in the new English parlia¬ 
ment, T. J. MacNamara, L.L. D., and 
member for one of the divisions of 
London. He is not yet 40 years of age, 
and began life in a country town little 
more than 20 years ago as a pupil teach¬ 
er. He is now regarded as one of the 
very best authorities on educational 
methods, and yet he thought, when 
forced by circumstances to begin teach¬ 
ing that he would have been glad to try 
anything else rather than the drudgery 
of pupil teaching. This man who, more 
than most others, ought to be an auth¬ 
ority on the matters whereof he speaks, 
said, when asked by a leading news¬ 
paper to give some hints from his own 
experience for the guidance of its 
younger readers: 

” What advice can I give? First and 
last, let me urge you to use to the very 
utmost whatever opportunities come 
within your reach. There are more 
opportunities and greater encourage¬ 
ments for poor boys now than ever be¬ 
fore. Every stroke of good work you 
put in now is a good investment at mag¬ 
nificent interest. The kind of work you 
do at the start will tell on your future 
success all through. 

“ Again, when you go out to work, 
avoid, as you would the plague, the no¬ 


tion that if your people had only made 
you something else what a genius you 
would have been. When I started as a 
pupil teacher, I thought for about a year 
after that there was nothing under the 
sun that I could not have done better. 
Anything but teaching. And I rather 
fancy there are lots of young people 
that dream as I did. Drop that at once 
and stick in heart and soul to the work 
on which you are engaged. Make the 
performance of the smallest duty a re¬ 
hearsal of the parable of the talents— 
to your credit. 

” A final word. Have a motto or 
two. Get off by heart some of the con¬ 
densed wisdom of the past and apply it 
to your own case. I am an Irishman, 
and therefore emotional. When down¬ 
hearted, as most people sometimes are, 
I have thousands of times recalled the 
lines of Richard Monckton Miles: 

“ ‘ If what shone afar so grand 
Turn to nothing in the hand, 

On again ! the virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize.’ ” 

The Farmer would like to give in 
every issue something worth reading 
and thinking over by the boys and girls 
on the farm. If you think it worth 
reading, write and tell us so, and if you 
have anything of your own to say, why 
send it in; we shall do it all justice. 

By the way, did you read that paper 
on page 980 of our Christmas issue, by 
Principal McIntyre? If you have not, 
will you turn it up and read it carefully, 
and if you have read it, will you read 


it again still more carefully? It was 
meant for you, and it will be your own 
loss if you don’t read it with great 
pi ofit. 


In the Kitchen. 

Stewed Celery.—Cut the celery into 
inch pieces, cover with boiling water, 
and cook in a covered stewpan until 
tender. It should simmer slowly until 
done. When cooked, add a pint of 
rich milk or cream, season to taste, 
and when boiling, thicken with a ta¬ 
blespoon of flour rubbed smooth in a 
little milk. Boil up once, stirring con¬ 
stantly, and serve. 

Stewed Celery, No. 2.—Cook the 
celery as directed above and drain. 
Heat IJ- cups milk to boiling in a 
stewpan, then stir into it the beaten 
yolks of two eggs and half cup cream. 
Cook until it thickens, pour it over 
the celery and serve. A little nutmeg 
is nice to add to the seasoning. 

Celery Fritters.—Mix 1 cupful fine¬ 
ly chopped celery with 1 cup batter, 
drop the mixture, a tablespoon at a 
time, in boiling fat ; when well brown¬ 
ed drain, sprinkle with finely chopped 
parsley and serve at once. 

Celery with Tomato Sauce.—Cut the 
celery into inch pieces and cook in 
boiling water until tender. Drain in 
a colander. For 3 cups stewed celery 
make a sauce with a pint of stewed or 


canned tomatoes, heated to boiling 
and thickened with a tablespoon ol 
flour rubbed smooth in a little cold 
water. Add half cup hot cream or 
milk, season to taste, pour over the 
celery and serve. 

Celery Vinegar.—Cut a bunch of ce¬ 
lery very fine, and pour over it 1 
quart hot, seasoned vinegar. Cover 
and let stand two weeks. This is very 
nice with oyster stew or with cold 
meats. 

Minced Celery with Egg Dressing. 
—Scrape, wash and cut the celery in 
small bits. Rub the yolks of 2 hard- 
boiled eggs to a paste with 1 table¬ 
spoon salad oil, add salt and a little 
vinegar or lemon juice to mix. Pour 
over the celery and serve at once. 

Celery and Potato Hash.—Chop fine 
3 cups cold boiled potatoes and add 1 
cup cooked celery, finely cut. Put in 
a saucepan with 1 small cup cream or 
rich milk, season to taste, cook until 
thoroughly heated, add a lump of but¬ 
ter and serve. 

Stewed Celery on Toast.—^Stew the 
celery as directed in preceding recipes, 
drain, season to taste, and mash to a 
pulp. Put a spoonful on a square of 
buttered toast, and pour over it a little 
cream sauce. This is a nice breakfast 
dish. 

Celery Ramequins.'—Boil 21 ounces 
bread in 1 gill of milk. When smooth, 
add 4 tablespoons grated celery and 
2 tablespoons butter. When heated, 
remove from fire, add the beaten yolks 
of 2 eggs, season to taste and stir in 


A PURI GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR POWDER 


DR; 



KiUaNG 

IHWDfR 

Highest Honors, World’s Fair 
Gold Medal, Midwinter Fair 

Avoid Baking: Powders containtng: 
alum. They are injurious to health 


gently the stiffly whipped whites. 
Bake in a hot oven for 15 minutes. 

Celery Salad.—^Cut the celery in 
small pieces, season to taste, pour 
over olive oil and lemon juice, in the 
pioportion of 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice to 1 of oil. They must be thor¬ 
oughly beaten together before pour¬ 
ing on the salad. Only the most ten¬ 
der and crisp celery should be used in 
a salad. 


Ways of Cooking Chicken. 

Chicken Souffle.—Mince and pound 
very fine two cups of cooked chicken, 
add yolks of three eggs, salt and pep¬ 
per to taste. Melt two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and stir into it one table¬ 
spoonful of flour, adding gradually, 
one cup sweet milk, pour on mixture, 
add whites of three eggs whipped, and 
hike one-half hour in dish set in hot 
water. 

A Modern Fry.—Parboil chicken fif¬ 
teen minutes, sprinkle with salt and 
let cool. Make a batter by beating 
light the yolks of two eggs, with half 
a saltspoonful of salt, stirring in grad¬ 
ually one tablespoonful of oil, adding 
one cupful of flour, and lastly one cup¬ 
ful of cold water. Set batter away an 
hour, and prepare the vegetables. Chop 
very fine one small onion, three sprigs 
of parsley and two tomatoes, with 
seeds left out. Stir into batter, and 
add last whipped whites of two eggs. 
Dip each piece of chicken in batter and 
fry slowly in a spider in butter. A 
nice accompaniment for plain, fried 
chicken is supplied by hominy balls, 
and tiny slices of crisp bacon, alter¬ 
nating around the edge of the platter. 

Chicken Escallop.—Use remnants of 
cooked chicken, picked fine. Heat two 
cups of milk, in which you have 
thrown a bay leaf, a dash of celery 
salt and three drops of olive oil. Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, and stir 
into it three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
when it thickens, but before it browns, 
add milk. When thick and smooth, 
take from fire. Butter baking dish, 
and put in thin layer of crumbs, then 
chicken, then white sauce, alternating 
until dish is filled. Sprinkle crumbs 
on top and bake one half-hour. 

A Nice Breakfast Dish.—Take one 
cup of soft boiled rice, add one cup of 
finely minced chicken, sprig of pars¬ 
ley, minced, season well with salt and 
pepper. Form into small round cakes, 
dip in beaten egg and crumbs. Brown 
in spider in butter. Arrange on hot 
platter and pour over the following 
sauce Half a can of tomatoes, stewed 
with one teaspoonful salt, and lump 
sugar, one saltspoonful mixed spices, 
strain. Add one tablespoonful of but¬ 
ter, mixed with one tablespoonful of 
flour, cook five minutes and serve very 
hot. 


True wealth, according to Carlyle, 
■consists in the abundance, not of the 
things which you possess, but of those 
in which you take an interest. 
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What an Immigrant Hears 


The immigrant has just arrived 
And on the platform stands; 

With sacks and grips encircling him 
And others in his hands. 

And as he looks among the crowd, 

With eager, anxious glance. 

The “ landsharks ” see his helpless state 
And on him they advance. 

Without delay he’s briefly told 
That he must starve or beg; 

Or settle on the vacant lands 
Surrounding Winnipeg. 

His pockets filled with endless lists 
And maps to turn his brain. 

He makes a desperate rush at last 
And boards the south bound train. 

In language not so classic quite 
As Virgil or of Horace, 

He’s told about the lovely land 
There is not far from Morris. 

He’s read about the heavenly homes 
Beyond the river Jordan, 

But now he hears they’re not so good 
As those just close to Morden. 

And yet proceeding on his way 
The country still to view. 

He learns the centre of the earth 
Is close to Manitou. 

And further west he’s simply told. 

That if he will remain. 

He must become a millionaire 
Right there at Deloraine. 

But stubborn still he has not found 
A place he thinks will suit. 

So starting out again to hunt 
He takes another route. 

And captured by a granger bold. 

Who says, “ If you mean farmin’. 
You must be mad or drunk or both. 

If you don’t stop at Carman.” 

At Glenboro and Holland, too. 

He spent some little time; 

But what he heard we cannot tell. 

The words won’t suit this rhyme. 

And now upon the C. P. R., 

The Main line going west. 

He’ll doubtless hear of many towns 
That discount all the rest. 

And what he heard no doubt is true. 
But still the fact remains. 

That on the earth there is no spot 
Just like the Portage Plains. 

And yet to get a farm, he’s told. 

Which he will not abandon. 

Must be within a “ radius line 
Of twenty miles of Brandon. 

And if perchance he still is free 
A choice of home to make. 

Another heaven-on-earth is found 
At the city of Oak Lake. 

Then at a station west they say, 

“ You’ll find your life a burden. 
Unless you have the sense to choose 
A homestead close to Virden.” 

And at another paradise 
They try to rope him in; 

And on the platform he will hear 
The charms of Moosomin. 

Oh! then that Eden of this earth 
Of which the landsharks tell. 

Is that lovely parklike country. 

In the valley of Qu’Appelle. 

And now suppose a choice is made 
From all this tempting bill. 

He yet will often hear that there 
Was something better still. 

Some zealous friend will say to him, 

" It really is a pity. 

You chose your place before you took 
A look at Rapid City.” 

But what’s the odds? for he will say, 

" I made a grand selection. 

The garden of the universe 
Is right upon my section.” 

—W. A. T. 


Over twenty-one years ago the Cana¬ 
dian Order of Foresters began doing 
hu.siness in the Province of Ontario, and 
in later years it has been enlarging its 
operations until now it has branches in 
every province in the Dominion, having 
at the present time upwards of 40,000 
members. During those years upwards 
of $”.226,000 has been paid to the mem¬ 
bers and their dependents, and at the 
end of November last it had over $960,- 
000 of a reserve fund in its insurance 
department. The fees payable by pol¬ 
icy-holders, from which this surplus has 
been saved, after paying all death 
claims, are as follows, payable monthly 
in advance:—• 

Between the On On On On 

ages of $.500 $1000 $1500 $2000 
18 to 25 . . . 35c 60c 90c $1.20 

25 to 30 . . . 40c 65c 98c $1.30 

30 to 35 . . . 45c 70c $1.05 $1.40 

35 to 40 . . . 50c 85c $1.28 $1.70 

40 to 45 . . . 55c $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 

All the money received from the 
monthly insurance fees is placed into 
the Insurance Fund, and no portion of 
this fund or the interest accruing there¬ 
from can be used for any purpose what¬ 
ever other than the liquidation of death 
claim certificates. Not a fraction can 
be used for managing expenses. 

The surplus funds are all invested in 
the Dominion of Canada in the best 
class of securities, or on deposit in the 
best monetary institutions in Canada. 

The operations of ■ the society being 
confined to Canada, the death rate is 
very low, being for 1899 only 4.43 per 
1,000 of the membership, and the aver¬ 
age death rate since the organization of 
the society only 4.92 per annum per 1,- 
000 of the membership. 

A Sick and Funeral Benefit Depart¬ 
ment is also conducted by the Order, 
which is an optional feature, in which 
upwards of 22.000 of the members are 
enrolled. The benefits are $3.00 per 
week for the first two weeks’ illness, and 
$5.00 per week for the following ten 
weeks, altogether $56.00 in any one year, 
and a funeral benefit of $30.00. In 
case of continued illness $56.00 is paid 
each year. 

The fees for same payable monthly in 
advance, are as follows:— 

Between 18 and 25 years .. .. 25 cents 

Betw'een 25 and 30 years . . . . 30 cents 

Betw'een 30 and 35 years .. .. 35 cents 

Between 35 and 40 years . . . . 40 cents 

Between 40 and 45 years .. .. 45 cents 

All physically and morally qualified 
males between 18 and 45 years of age, 
who are not debarred on account of oc¬ 
cupation, are accepted for membership. 

For further information enquire of 
any of the officers or members of the 
Order, or address, 

THOS. WHITE, 

High Secretary, Brantford, Out. 

R. ELLIOTT, 

H. C. R., Ingersoll, Ont. 

ERNEST GARTUNG, 

Brantford, Ont. 

A. P. VAN SOMEREN, 

D. H. C. R., Souris, Man. 

D. E. McKinnon, 

D. H .S,. Winnipeg, Man. 
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OXOJELk 


This is a Positive Cure for all 
Throat and Lung Troubles^ also 


CONSUMPTION 

THESE FOUR REMEDIES 


Represent a New system of medicinal treatment for the weak^ and those 
sneering from wasting diseases, weak lungs, coughs, sore throat, 


catarrh, consumption, and other pulmonary troubles, or indam- 
matory conditions of nose, throat and lungsi 

The treatment is freOi You have only to write to obtain it. 

By the system devised by DR, T. A. SLOCUM, the specialist in pulmonary 
and kindred diseases, the needs of the sick body can be condensed into his 
treatment by four distinct preparations. 

Whatever your disease, one or more of these four remedies will be of 
benefit to you. 

According to the exigencies of your case, fully explained in the treatise 
given free with the free medicines, you may take one, or any two, or three, 
or all four, in combination. 

The four together form a panoply of strength against disease in what¬ 
ever shape it may attack you. 


To ohtain these four FREE Invaluahle preparations, illustrated above, simply write to THE T. 
A. SLOCUM CHEMICAL CO.. Limited, 17» Kinj? Street West, Toronto, giving post-office and 
expre.'JS office address, and the free medicine (The Slocum Cure) will be promptly sent. 

Sufferers should take instant advantage of this generous proposition, and when writing for 
them always mention this paper. 

Persons in Canada seeing Slocum’s free offer in American papers will please send for samples to 
the Toronto laboratories. 

Let no previous discouragements prevent you taking advantage of this splendid free offer 
before too late. 


Earn this beautiful gold laid 
Uiitii;. set with a iiiagiiihcent 
\ imitation Diamond, by sel- 
I ling only 10 Scarf Pins at 
I lOcts. each. Write amJ we 
forward the Pius. Sell 
=i.^^them. return us the 
lSih>, money, and your Ring 
1 ^^:;. will bo inalleil you. 

careiullynackeilin 
Ijg^^^j^avelvetUned box 
absolutely free 


If you want Dry Goods of the latest and newest 
kinds, Groceries of the finest and freshest quality, 
and everything that you Eat, Drink, Wear or Use 
the best that can be obtained, then trade at the 
Hudson Bay Stores. 

Have you tried TETEEY’S TEA ? It is one of 
the most fragrant, and refreshing Packet Teas in 
the world. We are sole agents for Manitoba, the 
North West Territories and British Columbia. 


Highest 


Quality 

Always 


This signature is on every box of the genuine 

Laxative Bronio=Quinine Tablets 

the remedy that cures a cold tn one day 


HUDSON’S BAY STORES 
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Pirl and Noko. 

(A Maori Fairy Tale.) 

I was visiting the gray-haired old 
Chief Kaiteriteri, and We were sitting 
in ithe twilight in front of his house 
talking, when my little daughter Ettie, 
who was sitting on my knee, suddenly 
exclaimed: 

" Oh, papa, I can see two such dear 
■little stars quite close together — see, 
just over the top of the mountain 
there.” 

Then, addressing himself principally 
to Ettie, he told the following story, 
which I have set down as nearly as pos¬ 
sible in his own words; 

“ A long time ago there were two lit¬ 
tle children—Piri and her brother Noko. 
Their father loved them and never said 
a cross word to them; their mother 
loved them, too, but she had a sharp 
tongue and was forever scolding them. 
Often they would be seen sitting to¬ 
gether by the side of some boiling 
spring cooking the little fish they had 
caught; and, as they were never seen 
apart, the people called them ‘ the in¬ 
separables.’ 

“ One evening, when the moon was 
bright, their mother took her flaxen net 
and went down to the beach to catch 
some fish. Piri and Noko saw her go¬ 
ing an,d called out from inside the 
house; ‘ Oh, mother, we are so hun¬ 

gry ; do let us have some fish when you 
come back.’ 

“ ‘ Go to bed, naughty children,’ she 
said, looking round; ‘ you’ve had noth¬ 
ing to do all day but dig for sweet po¬ 
tatoes, and hunt for cockles, and now 
you’re hungry. Go to bed, naughty 
children.’ 

” But they were very hungry, and 
cried to her again to give them some 
fish when she came home. 

” ‘ Perhaps I will and perhaps 1 
won’t,’ she called back harshly, ‘ go to 
bed.’ 

" She went to the beach and caught a 
few fish, but not very good ones. Soon 
after midnight she saw something 
thrown up by the waves on the beach, 
and left her fishing to see what it was. 

“‘Ah,’ she cried in delight; 'here’s 
some supper for us.’ It was a long, flat 
frost-fish — a great delicacy which is 
often thrown up alive on these beaches 
in cold weather. 

■' She lost no time in dragging it 
home, and it was very soon cooking on 
the hot stove where the fire had been. 
When it was ready she waked her hus¬ 
band, and they sat down to eat. 

“ ‘ Shall we wake the children and 
give them some? ’ he said, when he 
tasted how nice it was. 

“ ‘ I should think not,” she replied; 
‘ the little brats have been eating all 
clay, and they’re always pvetending to 
he hungry. Besides, I won’t have them 
waked out of their sleep.’ 

" ' Very well,’ he said, ‘ I will put by 
a piece of mine, and they can have it in 
the morning.’ And he cut off the best 
part and put it back in the basket. 

“ Now, the children were not asleep, 
and they heard all this. They had re¬ 
mained awake thinking they would get 
some fish, and now that they smelt the 
savory smell and heard their mother’s 
harsh words they wept silently upon 
their mat in the corner. 

“At last, when their parents had fin¬ 
ished their meal and gone to sleep, Piri 
whispered to her brother: ‘ Noko, I 

don’t believe mother loves us a bit.’ 

“ ‘No, but father does,’ replied her 
brother. 

“‘Yes, but he’s never at home; he’s 
always away fighting. Let’s run away. 
Noko; mother doesn’t want us.’ 

“ Noko objected at first, but Piri 
went on to persuade him. ‘ I heard the 
tohunea (priest) say there was a beau¬ 
tiful land far away which could only 
be found when everyone was asleep. 
Let ns go and look for it—everyone is 
asPen now.’ 

“ .At last Noko agreed, and. hand in 
hand, they stole out through the door- 
\»’av and set forth in the night to find 
this beautiful land they had heard 
ahni'.t, 

“ ‘ Let us go to those lovely deep 
pools in the rocks,’ said Piri; ‘ perhaps 
we shall find the way there.’ 


“ So they went and gazed down into 
the clear water, but they could see no 
way through to the distant land. Then 
hungry, tired and very unhappy, they 
sat clown beneath a palm tree side by 
side and cried till their tears ran down 
like rain and formed little pools in the 
hollows of the rock on which they were 
sitting. As Piri wept with her head 
in her hands she saw the stars reflected 
in her pool of tears and drew Noko to¬ 
wards it to look too. 

“ ‘Those are the eyes of Great Chiefs,' 
she said, for they both knew it was the 
reflection of the stars above them. 
‘■Wouldn’t you like to be up there, 
Noko? ’ 

“‘Yes; the Great Chiefs would not 
scold us, would they? And we should¬ 
n’t be trouble to mother if we could go 
up there, would we, Piri? ’ 

■''Look, Noko!’—they were gazing up 
at the sky now—‘Look at all those lit¬ 
tle baby stars. They’re not all Chiefs— 
there are a great many children there; 
why can’t we go up, too?’ 

'' Noko liked the idea of living up 
among the Great Chiefs better than 
running away and hiding, so he caught 
hold of his sister’s hand very tightly, 
and said, ‘ We’ll do it, Piri; we’ll go up 
there and ask the Chiefs to take care 
of us.’ 

“ ' We must keep close together,’ said 
Piri; ‘ I’m not going if we’re to be sep¬ 
arated.’ 

“ ‘ Very well; catch hold of my waist- 
belt tight, and hold on.’ 

“Saying these words, Noko leapt up 
towards the sky, Piri holding fast by 
his girdle. Up and up they went 
through the night, growing smaller and 
smaller in the distance, until at last the 
Great Chiefs saw them, and changed 
them into two little twin stars set close 
together in the sky. 

“ When the mother and father awoke 
in the early morning, they went to the 
corner where the children used to sleep 
to wake them. But they were gone, 
and the mat was all wet with their tears 

“ They looked at one another, and 
the mother said, ‘ They have run away 
because I spoke crossly to them.’ Then 
she rocked herself to and fro in her 
grief, moaning and crying, for she loved 
her children after all. 

“ ‘Let us go and search for them, 
the father said; ‘they cannot have gon.v 
far.’ 

“ So they went out together and 
searched everywhere —■ in the bush, 
among the rocks, and on the sea shore: 
but they could not find the children, 
and at sunset came home very sad and 
tired. The sun went down and the 
stars began to come out one by one 
while the father stood silent and sor¬ 
rowful in the doorway, and the mother, 
within the house, sat on the ground, 
with her mat over her head, swaying 
her body to and fro and singing a 
mournful lament for her lost children. 

“ Suddenly the father, who had been 
looking up into the western sky, cried 
out in a glad voice, ‘ There they are I I 
see them! ’ 

“ The mother came running out at 
his cry. and together they saw their 
two children standing hand in hand fa' 
awav in the sides of the sky—the twr 
little stars that had not been there be¬ 
fore. 

“ ‘ Let us follow them,’ said the 
mother, and together they rose into the 
deepening twilight and fled after their 
children. 

“ But Piri and Noko, far off in the 
sky, saw their parents coming, and 
thinking they were angry, sped awav 
towards the western horizon. The par¬ 
ents followed, and when thev reached 
the highway of Tane. that god of Light 
changed them into stars. And now. 
when the night is clear, you may see 
two little twin s‘ars flying away to¬ 
wards the west, and some distance be- 
1 ii’’d two larger stars in vain nursuit. 
Thus for ever thev go round and round 
the world,Piri and Noko running awav 
from their parents because thev were so 
foolish as to think their mother did no‘ 
love them.”—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


W. Tj, McKenzie, Balmoral. Man.:—“I like 
The Farmer well. I consider my subscrip¬ 
tion the best investment I ever made.” 
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A $25 GOLD WATCH 


bit better than tlie one we tiller v.iu, 

OD your lirst order fiir our Cigars. This 
a very line jewttUed movement in a heavily 
hunting case, beautifully engraved. We can 
either Lady’s or Gent’s size, and in open face 
We don't want you to pay a cent till you are 
thoroughly satisfied that the Watch is exactly as we represent 
it. Just send us the name of your nearest express office and we 
ship the Watih and a box of 50 Ciijars there for.vourexam- 
Examine W'atch and Cigars thoroughly and If you are 
entirely satisfied, pay the expre.ss agent our sp.n'ial price, $4 05 
and express rharges. If you are not. sati.sfied. the goods come 
Inr-k at our expense and you p:iv nothing. This offer is good for first orders only, to indtice yon to tryonr C1ffar8,and>>eftome 
aregularcusiouitT. Send us a post curd lonlay. E££^UUM SUPPLY CO., Box xzos Toronto, 


ARCH. CROZIER, breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Yorkshire 
and Berkshire Pigs and Leicester Sheep, warmly endorses 


Thorold Cement. 



Barn of Archie Crozier, Beachbur^, Ont, Size ol wall 45 x 120 ft. Wall, Cistern and floor 
I built with Thorold Cement. 

The holes showing along the top of the wall are for ventilation. 

Read what Archie Crozier says about Thorold Cement. 

ESTATE OF JOHN BATTLE, Beachburg, Ont., Aug. 14,19tX). 

Manufacturers Thorold Cement, Thorold, Ont. 

Gentlemen : It is with much pleasure that I testify to the good quality of your Thorold 
Cement for building purposes. I have just completed a Basement Wall, Cistern and Floor through- 
cut the entire bui.ding. Size of wall is 46x 120 ft., 8.ft. above floor, and a 2-ft. footing. 12-in wall 
above footing, I also put in door-sills and window-sills ol cement. I used 280 bbls. of cement in 
the whole job I consider it a cheaper and better job than either brick or stone, and further¬ 
more, I have saved by building with cement, 2,900 cubic ft of space over and above what 1 •would 
have had if built with stone. Therefore 1 give credit to the Cement for $160 on space. The work 
was under the direction of your man, Mr. Geo, W. Reid, who understands his work well. Ido 
liighly recommend your Thorold Cement to any person intending to build any kind of build¬ 
ings, tor snugness, durability and extra space. 

I mail you a photo, of our basement wall, and am sure you •will be pleased with its appear¬ 
ance, for every person that sees it, either from Western Canada or any other place, says they 
never saw its equal for appearance, or from an architectural point of view, ARCHIE CROZIE^ 
Breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Yorkshire and Berkshire Pigs, and I«eicester Bheep. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


For Free Pamphi^et with Fui.1, Particui^ars, address— 


JOHN BATTLE 



Your choice of a magnificent Silver or G<'*d Fin’sli d Brace’et for 
selling only 1 dozen handsome Tie Hiiis ar lu cents each. 'J hese 
Pins are splendid sellers as they are set with colored Gems of great 
brilliancy, and finished in Roman Gold, the latest Tie Pin out. 


The Bracelets are made In the popular curb link and exquisitely finished In Silver or Gold, whichever you 
desire. Cut ont tills advertisement, and mail it to us with your name and address, and we will send you the Pins. Sell 
them, return the money, and we will send your Bracelet, carefully packed, free. Empire Novelty Co., BoxHC^ Toronto. 



We give this splendid Air Rifle for selling only 21 dozen Gold Topped 
(’ollur Buttons at 10c. each. Our agents find these Buttons very easy 
to sell. Everybody uses them and any bright boy can earn a Rifle in 
an hour’s time by going to work at once. Mail this advertisement ami we send 
ou the buttons. Sell them, return the money, and we will lorwanl. prepaid. 


this all-steef Air Rifle, the very best make, it has Globe sigfits, Pistol Grip and Walnut Stock. 
Shoots B.B. shot, darts or slugs •with force and accuracy. Unequalled for bird shooting, ortartr^t practice 
Each P.lfle is cai-efully tested before leaving the factory. Write t^ay LEVER BUTTON CO., Box x*o3,lTorouto. 
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Hints on Cooking Vegetables. 

Remember, first, to have them fresh 
as possible. Summer vegetables should 
be cooked on the same day they are 
gathered. Second, look them over and 
wash well, cutting out all decayed or 
unripe parts. Third, lay them, when 
peeled, in cold water for some time be¬ 
fore using. Fourth, always let water 
boil before putting them in, and con¬ 
tinue to boil until done. 

Turnips—Should be peeled and boil¬ 
ed from forty minutes to an hour. 

Beets—Boil from one to two hours; 
then put in cold water and skin off. 

Spinach—Boil twenty minutes. 

Parsnips—Boil from twenty to 

thirty minutes. 

Onions—Best boiled in two or three 
waters, adding milk with flour thick¬ 
ening the last time. 

String Beans—Should be boiled one 
hour. 

Shell Beans—Require one half to one 
hour. 

Green Corn—Boil 20 to 30 minutes. 

Green Peas—Should be boiled in as 
little water as possible ; boil twenty 
minutes. 

Asparagus—Same as peas ; serve on 
toast with cream gravy. 

Squash—Cut in pieces and boil twen¬ 
ty to forty minutes in small quantity 
of water ; when done press water out, 
mash smooth, season with butter, pep¬ 
per and salt. 

Cabbage—Should be boiled from one 
half to one hour in plenty of water ; 
salt while boiling. 

Thanksgiving Cake.—Mix together 
over night 3 lbs. flour, IJ lbs. sugar 
and 1 teaspoon each of powdered 
cloves, mace and ginger. Sift all 
through a sieve and stir in four table¬ 
spoons yeast. Whisk a dozen eggs 
very light and add, with a little milk. 
Set to rise. In the morning knead in 
1 lb. of butter and 2 teaspoons salt and 
sprinkle 2 lbs. stoned raisins through 
the paste. Use sufficient flour to make 
a soft dough; turn into a cake mold 
and bake in a moderate oven. Do not 
remove from the pan until cold. 

Thanksgiving Pudding.—Soak 1 pint 
cracker crumbs in 3 pints milk for 
hrlf hour. Wash 2 cups seedless rais¬ 
ins and boil in enough water to cover 
while crumbs are soaking. Mix hall 
cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, half tea¬ 
spoon cinnamon, half teaspoon nut¬ 
meg and add 3 teaspoons butter ; beat 
until creamy. Beat in C eggs, one al 
a time, and stir this into the milk 
into which the raisins have been stir¬ 
red without the water in which they 
were covered. Butter a deep pudding 
dish thick with cold butter, turn in th 
pudding and cover it. Bake 3 hours 
in moderate oven, removing the cover 
the last hour to brown it, and during 
the first hour stir up the pudding from 
the bottom to keep the raisins on top. 
Serve with a hard sauce. 
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MORE HOME KNITTERS WANTED, 



The abore cat shows a machine in operation and sample of work 
done at the home of a shareholder. 


We want a few more workers in this 
locality, at once, and in order to secure 
your co-operation without the delay of 
correspondence, we herewith explain our 
full plan in this advertisement. The work 
is simple and the Machine is easily 
operated, and with the Guide requires no 
teacher. If you wish to join our staff of 
Workers let us hear from you promptly 
with the Application Form for Stock and 
Machine filled out and remittance, and we 
will allot you Stock and send you machine 
outfit to begin work at once. 


THE PEOPLE'S KNITTING SYNDICATE 

Incorporated by Provincial Charter under the Ontario Companies Act. |TE D 

Authorized Capital Stock, - - $180,000 


HEAD OFFICE, - TORONTO, CANADA 

The Syndicate Is Offering a limited amount of Stock at $1.00 per share in lots of twenty shares. 

(Each subscriber of the twenty shares to be furnished a twenty-dollar knitting machine free to work for 
ihe Syndicate and to share in the net profits of all goods made.) 

The Syndicate has been formed for the purpose of manufacturing knitted goods cheaper than any existing company, to keep down prices, 
and to oppose the large knitting Combines and Companies which have Joined hands to raise prices. To do this successfully it Is necessary to get 
/am at first cost and to manufacture goods with the least possible expense. Therefore— 

1. The Syndicate supplies its own yarn and machines. 

2. The Syndicate has all goods made by shareholders knitting at their own homes. 

3. The Syndicate pays for all properly made goods at once upon receipt of same, and besides paying for the work when sent In will semi¬ 
annually divide wi th its working shareholders the net profits from the sale of all goods made by its shareholders. 

4. The Syndicate sells all goods made by its working shareholders. 

6. To each subscriber of twenty $1.00 shares the Syndicate gives free a twenty dollar Knitting Machine to keep, and also supplies each 
A^Drking shareholder, free of charge, full directions, samples and yarn to make the goods. 

To become a shareholder, a worker, the owner of one of the machines, to be paid for the work you do, and also to participate In the equal 
division of the net profits, you have only to become a member of the Syndicate and take twenty $1.00 shares which will cost you twenty dollars. 
TUP IlCTUnn nC TUC CVUniPATC is to supply its own yams and knitting machines to its shareholders, FREE. Bythisplanit 
IiIl nILlilUU Ur inC UiIiUIuHIC can readily be seen that the Syndicate not only benefits its shareholders by way of dividends, 
but is the source of a regular employment and income at their homes. The Syndicate is fully prepared to keep its shareholders supplied with 
yarns tor doing the various kinds of work required, and it is also in a position to dispose of all goods knitted from these yarns through large 
jobbers and to the general trade as fast as it can be sent in by its shareholders. 

It will be seen that to manufacture goods on so large a scale it would be necessary to have a number of knit ing factories, which would 
mean the investment of thousands of dollars, besides taxes, insurance and Interest on same. We can, therefore, not only manufacture goods 
cheaper and in larger quantities, but pay our shareholders dividends semi-annually. 

TU t MAPUIMC Syndicate furnishes is a high speed family seamless knitting machine, and will last a lifetime with ordinary usage, In 

inC HlAunlllL fact the Sydicate will guarantee the machine for twenty years. It will knit from the finest of Imported yarns to the coarsest 
of Canadian wool yarn the same as hand work, but eighty times faster, in fact a pair of socks or bicycle hose In twenty minutes With each 
machinea Tuli outfit is sent together with a supply of yarn to commence at once. The guide accompanying the machines is so plain and the 
operation so simple that anyone of ordinary intelligence can make any of the knitted goods required by the Syndicate, such as Gents’ Socks, 
Ladies’ Stockinge, Golf and Bicycle Hose. Knickers. Leggings, and Toques for Children. 

TMP DDIpCO Synoicate pays for knitting these goods are Socks, $6.00 per 100 pairs ; Ladies’ Stockings, $10.00 per 100 pairs ; Gents’ 
inC inluLv Golf and Bicycle Hose complete, $10,00 per 100 pairs; Leggings and Footless Bicycle Hose, $6.00 per 100 pairs; fine Toques, 
$6.00 per 100. All these goods are quickly made on the machine and at these prices any person willing to work can make good pay. much more 
than clerking in store, working in shop or laboringon farm. Shareholders can devote all or part of their time knitting, but at all times they are 
expected to work for the interests of the Syndicate. 

WHO CAN JOIN to accept and honestly knit the yarn entrusted to them, and to return made goods promptly to the 

Ui/UAT vnil MIICT nn TR IRIM Each person desiring to become a shareholder of stock, participating in the seml.annuat divl- 

ifRAI lUU IvlUul UU iU JUIIli dends. and to do work for tho Syndicate, receiving pay as fast as the work is sent m—must cut 

out thefolllowing APPLICATION FORM, sign theirname to It, fill In address and reference, and enclose it with Express or Post Office Money Order 
to the Syndicate. 


Jlpplication form for Stock and maebine. 

THE PEOPI^ES KNITTING SYNDICATE, 

130 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

I enclose you herewith $ 30.00 in FULI# PAYMENT for 20 shares of stock (subject to no other call) in The People’s Knitting Syndicate, 
t,imited, which I wish allotted to tne, and one cf your $ 20.00 machines free, same as you furnish your shareholders, together with free 
samples, instructions and yarn, which I wish sent to me as soon as possible to enable me to begin work for the Syndicate at once upon 
receipt of same. The said stock to entitle me to participate in the semi-annual dividends of the Syndicate in addition to being paid cash cu 
delivery for all the Knitting I do for the Syndicate on my machine. 

Name your nearest Express Oijice f Tour name 

Post Office _ 

Mention The Nor’-West Farmer Name Reference, Mr --- 

(Please state how much time you can devote to the work and how you wish to be paid—weekly, nxjiithly or as you send in the wotk.^ 


How to Carve the Turkey. 

1. Insert the carving fork across the 
middle of the breastbone. 

2. Cut through the skin between the 
breast and the thigh. 

3. Bend the leg over, and cut off 
ck .se to the body and through the 
johit. 

4. Cut through the top of the shoul¬ 
der down the wing joint. 

5. Shave off the breast in thin slices, 
slanting from the front of the breast¬ 
bone down toward the wing joint. 


6 . Carve only from the side nearest 
you. 

7. Tip the bird over slightly and 
with the point of the knife remove the 
oyster and the small dark portion 
found on the side bone. 

8 . Then remove the fork from the 
breast and divide the leg and wing. 

9. Cut through the skin between the 
bcidy and breast, and with a spoon re¬ 
move a portion of the stuffing. 

10. Serve light or dark meat and 
stuffing, as preferred. 


T. J. Pearson, Rose Hill, Whltewood, N. 
W. T.“The Xmas number of your paper 
Is a marvel of information for the farming 
community, and it seems as if you were also 
studying the hard times the farmers are hav¬ 
ing by giving them an extra quantity tor 
their money. My wife and myself are look¬ 
ing for the days we expect The Farmer.” 


W. D. Cole, Napinka, Man., Dec. 28, 1900; 
“In renewing my subscription to The Nor’- 
West Farmer, I cannot allow the opportun¬ 
ity to pass without telling you how much I 
anpreciate the improvement that is so mark¬ 
ed from year to year until it has taken the 
foremost place as an agricultural .ioiirnal, 
and more particularly so in the adaptability 
of its articles to the farmers of the North¬ 
west and Manitoba.” 
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J. I. CASE 


THRESHING 
MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers of 
the celebrated 


Racine, Wisconsin. 

CASE Engines, Threshers & Powers 



For Information write 


WINNIPEG BRANCH, 

Cor, Princess and James Streets. 


D. B. MACLEOD 


Gen. Agent. 



THE “WOODBURY” POWER 

(Dingee Pattern) 

Is the only RELIABLE Horse Power. 


WRITE FOR OUR 1901 CATALOGUE OF 

Engines and Separators. 


The Life of a Grasshopper. 

By Mary Rogers Miller, Instructor in 
Nature Study, Cornell University. 


Walking in the tall grass of a mea¬ 
dow or country roadside or even along 
the border of a city street one is almost 
sure to disturb and set in motion doz¬ 
ens of long-legged, short-horned lo¬ 
custs or grasshoppers. If they did not 
jump and turn summersaults like cir¬ 
cus performers we should hardly dis¬ 
cover them so well protected are they 
by the stems and leaves among which 
they live. They disappear so suddenly 
on alighting that jt is difficult to see 
what they are like. Close watching 
will discover that they are of various 
sizes and colors, but are alike in hav¬ 
ing enormous hind legs. No wonder 
they can jump! If one is held between 
thumb and fingers he will struggle 
manfully, using the hind legs as levers 
and pushing with all his might to get 
free. 

Every neighboring weed patch, va¬ 
cant lot or friendly backyard will fur¬ 
nish locusts enough to keep nature 
students busy and delighted through 
many hours, and the hoppers will fare 
just as well or even better than when 
they had to shift for themselves. 

Take a flower-pot, six inches or so 
in diameter, and plant in it a small 
piece of sod. Get a glass lantern globe 
of a size to set just inside the rim of 
the flower pot. Now tie over the top 
of the globe some very thin muslin or 
fine wire gauze and you have a cage in 
which grasshoppers or crickets can be 
kept in sitting room or school room all 
through the drowsy summer days. It 
will not be hard to get the flower pot, 
the globe and the muslin, but if one is 
to get any fun out of watching grass¬ 
hoppers he must have the patience to 
pursue and the courage to handle them. 
When a dozen locusts of assorted sizes 
are safely housed the student may well 
heave a sigh of relief and self-congrat¬ 
ulation. It is very important that sev¬ 
eral of the smaller insects be obtained 
for the transformations which take 
place druing their development are most 
fascinating. 

When the young locust hatches from 
the egg he creeps up out of the earth 
where his mother had so carefully hid¬ 
den her eggs months before, and looks 
about. He finds himself a real grass¬ 
hopper, but such a fuzzy, big-headed 
baby, looking very much as if he were 
bewildered and sorry he came and 
wished he could crawl back again. As 
he feels the warm sunlight on his little 
tender back, his courage increases. He 
tries his legs and finds that “ he only 
has to steer them, and they ride him 
everywhere.” A grass blade tickles him 
under the chin and all at once he is 
hungry and eats. His appetite grows 
and grows. It becomes his most prom¬ 
inent characteristic and goes with him 
through life. 

As he eats he grows and his skin 
gets hard. Pretty soon he finds him¬ 
self in what seems to us a sad predica¬ 
ment. His skin is too tight. When a 
boy’s clothes are too small he has a 
new suit and his little brother takes 
the old ones. There is no such ex¬ 
change of courtesies and garments in 
the grasshopper world. We know how 
it feels to wear a coat that is much too 
small. It is uncomfortable. We want 
to hide away from the others and be 
miserable. So does the little grass¬ 
hopper. He doesn’t know where his 
next suit of clothes is to come from. 
He has been too busy eating to think 
of the future. He hides away under a 
grass blade moping and uncomfortable. 
Suddenly he begins to feel freer but 
weak. He can only squirm feebly, and 
blindly push and wriggle this way and 
that. He lifts his head and it feels 
light and cool as if he had his hair cut 
very, very short. Then the awful 
weakness comes again. Woe unto our 
little grasshopper if a toad or insect¬ 
eating bird comes along while he is in 
this sorry plight. After a while he wakes 
and mbs his back gingerly with his 
hind leg, finds that he is all there, for¬ 
gets everything else and falls to eating. 
On the grass blade where he clung so 


long and so helplessly there is a bit of 
something, fragile and almost transpar¬ 
ent but hollow. There are the six legs, 
the large eyes and the little body, all 
empty. The grasshopper is away leap¬ 
ing in the sunlight or running races 
with dew-drops along grass-blades, 
while his cast-off clothes are waiting in 
a forlorn little heap which the first fall¬ 
ing twig or dash of rain will scatter. 
Some thrifty ant may pick up a detach¬ 
ed leg but will abandon it when she 
finds it empty. 

The young grasshopper does not know 
that he has moulted, and passed into 
the second stage of his nympli-hood. 
The growth of grass-hoppers is by suc¬ 
cessive moults in their immature or 
nymph stage. They are said to have 
an incomplete metamorphosis. That is, 
they do not have four distinct changes 
of form, the egg, the larva, the pupa 
and the adult, but only three, namely; 
egg. nymph, and adult. Butterflies, 
moths, bees and flies all have four 
changes of form, while grasshoppers, 
crickets, dragon flies and katy-dids have 
only three. 

If a young grasshopper were to ex¬ 
amine his new skin after the third 
moult he would discover that he had 
reached the age when pockets are pro¬ 
vided for him. He has four of these, 
and they are “ hack pockets.” If he 
were to try his best, however, he could 
find no way to put anything into them, 
for they are more like shams than like 
real pockets. We call them wings, but 
they look as little like wings as like 
pockets. The grasshopper pays no at¬ 
tention to them whatever and we never 
see him trying to make them go. His 
legs can leap higher than ever and it is 
almost like flying when he can throw 
his body through the air a distance fif- 


NOT COD-LIVER OIL 

but Scott’s emulsion of cod- 
liver oil. They are not the 
same ; far from it. 

Scott’s emulsion is cod-liver 
oil prepared for the stomach. 

Let cod-liver oil alone if you 
need it. When your physician 
orders toast, do you breakfast 
on flour ? 

Pure cod-liver oil is hard to 
take and hard to digest. A 
man that can keep it down, 
can saw wood. He thinks he 
is sick; he is lazy. 

WeTl send you a little to try if you like. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, Toronto. 


ty time as long as he is. Probably most 
of the nymphs found at this season will 
be in the last or next to the last stage, 
and the transformation from the nymph 
to the adult stage can be watched 
through the glass. One who has seen 
this transformation and realized its 
meaning will not soon forget the ex¬ 
perience. 

How a grasshopper gets the main 
part of his living we can easily see by 
watching a grass blade disappear behind 
his four hungry jaws. How he takes 
care of himself, how he breathes and 
secs and hears—these are not so ob¬ 
vious. 

Examine the head for any trace of 
nostrils for breathing. There are none. 
We must look elsewhere. Over and 
over we turn him seeking for the breath¬ 
ing holes and find them at last along 
the sides of the body, two on each little 
ring or segment. They are not on the 
head at all. 

That grasshoppers can see and hear is 
quite evident, for they lose no time in 
getting out of the way at the approach 
of danger. The eyes cover a large part 
of the head and are very unlike the eyes 
of human beings. Nothing short of a 
microscope will tell us the marvellous 
story of the insect’s eye. It is a com¬ 
pound eye, made up of thousands of 
tiny si.x-sided eyes. When we look for 
the ears we must not expect to find 
large flapping ones like an elephant’s, 
nor pointed ones like the cat's. The 
locust has a very perfect ear-drum, but 
no external ear properly speaking. On 
some grasshoppers one should look un¬ 
der the wings just back of where they 
are joined to the body for these small 
oval ear-drums. Some of the large 
green grasshoppers have them conveni¬ 
ently situated on their front legs. Fancy 
hearing with one’s elbows! 

If the student is fortunate enough to 
secure some of the musical members of 
the grasshopper family, there will be 
cause for great rejoicing in the school 
room. An insect concert is a very 
enjoyable affair, especially if one is near 
enough to see how the music is made. 
At the approach of the cold weather 
the grasshoppers become fewer and 
fewer until no more are seen. Tucked 
away in innumerable little earth cells 
along the roadside or in dry meadows 
are the eggs which will produce next 
year’s supply of hoppers. Their life 
cycle or generation is but one -"ear long, 
and the old hoppers are all gone by the 
time snow falls. Next year will have 
its own story to tell. 


Jas. M. Eby & Son, Prospect Hill Farm, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Dec. 28, 1900:—“We are 
afraid that you -will be raising the price of 
The Nor'-West Farmer if you improve it 
ranch more. We consider it a necessity.” 

E Blackburn, Strathclair, Man., Dec. 31, 
1900:—“I let my subscription to your fine 
paper run out this month and I missed the 
Christmas number. Lite since then has been 
a burden. I promise never to do it again as 
long as I have a dollar. Send along the 
Christmas number and make the first dawn 
of the new century bright.’ ’ 


Knowledge and Wisdom. 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being 
one. 

Have ofttimes no connection. Know¬ 
ledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other 
men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge—a rude, unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which Wis¬ 
dom builds, 

Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted 
to its place—■ 

Does but encumber whom it seems to 
enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned 
so much; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no 
more. 

—Cowper. 


Make Life Miseralile. 

It's the Little Things That Do So. 

How frenuently you hear people com¬ 
plain of “ only a slight case of piles,” 
often claiming that the trouble is mere¬ 
ly temporary, induced by costiveness, or 
sedentary habits. 

It may be some satisfaction to con- 
.sole yourself in this way, but it is much 
better to check the trouble at once. You 
can’t do it too soon. 

In time these little rectal tumors will 
grow from the size of a grape seed, un¬ 
til a knot of them results as large as 
pigeon’s eggs. 

These become inflamed and tender to 
the touch and causing itching, stinging 
and throbbing pain. 

Thus the disease continues from bad 
to worse until the patierkt can bear the 
annoyance no longer. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is a perfectly 
safe and certain cure for piles in any of 
the.'e stages. It goes to the very source 
of the trouble and drives out all inflam¬ 
mation, causing the tumors to subside 
and the membranes to resume their nor¬ 
mal. healthy condition. 

Piles lead to too many complications 
to trifle with every remedy that comes 
along. People have found it pays to 
use a standard remedy like the Pyramid 
Pile Cure which for ten years has been 
teried in thousands of cases. 

Physicians use the Pyramid Pile Cure 
in preference to surgical operations, be- 
cai'se they know it contains no cocaine, 
morphine or poisonous drug and because 
it is no longer an experiment. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is in suppos¬ 
itory form to be used at night and 
causes no detention from business, is 
painless and costs but 50 cents at any 
drug store in the United States and 
Canada. 


To CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 

Take I^axative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
fimggists refund the money if it faiia to cure. 
25c. E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 









